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SOCIAL EMPHASIS IN THE BOOKS OF 1926 


Publishers’ Weekly there were pub- 

lished in America during 1926, 
9,925 volumes and in Great Britain, 
12,799. While reports for other coun- 
tries are not available for 1926, Germany 
reported 31,595 and France, 14,943 books 
published in 1925. An examination of the 
classification of books in both the United 
States and Great Britain reveals clearly 
the large factor of social emphasis. If we 
exclude fiction and the juveniles, sociology 
is exceeded in number only by religion. 
In the United States the number of volumes 
on religion was 933 and sociology 544, 
while in Great Britain religion reported 
863 with sociology 848. If, however, we 
include in the list of books having 
peculiar social emphasis, history, biog- 
raphy, human geography, law, business, 
education, philosophy, religion, public 
health, the list will include more than 
half of the total output of books exclu- 
sive of fiction and general literature. 
That is, in Great Britain this list will total 
4,689 while in the United States it will 
aggregate, 4,451. If again we should add 
the very large number of books on fiction, 
science, and general literature, which are 
preéminently social in theme, the total 
number will be increased by a large ratio. 
That is, many of the books on science have 
had to do with human biology, evolution, 


A CCORDING to the records of the 


ii 


science in relation to human welfare, 
while other volumes, such as studies of 
primitive art and customs, folk life and 
folk music, and the like, furnish admirable 
source material for the social scientists, 

Not only has the social emphasis been 
predominant in so large a number of 
books, but the public interest has showna 
similar trend. For instance, of the 37 
important American books listed for the 
League of Nations International Institute 
of Intellectual Co-operation by the Ameri- 
can Library Association, 24 have to do 
especially with matters of social interpre- J 
tation. Included in this interpretation 
are such books as One Man's Life, Jefferson 
and Hamilton, North America, Why We 
Behave Like Human Beings, Science in the 
Modern World, The Biology of Population 
Growth, and many others not listed under 
the heading of social science. If we 
examine the best sellers in the book stores, 
we find a similar interest manifested. In 
the non-fiction, for instance, there were 
Why We Behave Like Human Beings, Tht 
Man Nobody Knows, Our Times, The Story 
of Philosophy, Jefferson and Hamilton, while 
fiction is led by The Private Life of Helen of 
Troy. Similarly, the books in greatest 
demand from the public libraries all over 
the country follow almost the same trend 
with the addition of Abraham Lincoln, 
The Prairie Years, The Fruit of the Family 
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LIGHT FROM THE NORTH 
The Danish Folk Highschools—Their Meanings for America 
By JoSEPH K. HART, Author of Adult Education, etc. 
Do you know that the Danish peasant, in 1865 inured to the agricultural practices of neolithic times 
and today the most scientific and prosperous farmer in the world, attributes his extraordinary trans- 
formation to the teachings of his Folk Highschools? 
In Light From the North Dr. Hart describes in vivid detail not only how these Folk Highschools origi- 
nated and gradually developed to their present importance but also how schools of like purpose may 
be successfully established in our own rural districts. 


“Dr. Hart’s book is tonic and stimulating to the utmost.”—E, C. BRANSON. $1.50 
Students’ Edition $1.25 


PURPOSIVE EVOLUTION 


The Link Between Science and Religion 
By EDMUND NOBLE 
Covering the disputed no-man’s-land between science and religion in a truly philosophic spirit, Mr. 
Noble’s discussion of purposive evolution is more rational and convincing than any theological pre- 
sentation of the subject and more humane and moving than the strictly scientific world pictures. A 
book as original and profound as Bergson’s Creative Evolution. 
“Tt is certainly a remarkable book in the force of the argument and in its literary style. Mr. Noble writes 


with a sustained force and dignity few authors have attained.”—Davip STARR JORDAN. $5.00 
Students’ Edition $4.00 
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Tree, The Travel Diary of a Philosopher, and 
others. Special lists selected by The 
Nation and other individual and private 
groups show a similar trend. 

American Publishers. Of the American 
books listed, the great majority were by 
173 publishing houses which listed 5 or 
more new books for record. Sixty-one 
publishers have over 25 books a year and 
31 over 50 titles each. Of the publishers 
of books dealing with matters of social 
concern who have forwarded books regu- 
larly to Soctat Forcrs, the following, 
publishing more than 50 books during the 


year, are listed in the order of the number - 


published: Macmillan 614, Doran 304, 
Oxford University Press, 239, Houghton 
213, Appleton 189, Longmans 186, Scrib- 
ner 182, Dutton 178, Knopf 163, Double- 
day, Page 138, Putnam 134, Harper 131, 
Dodd 122, Century 111, Harcourt 108, 
Lippincott 105, Little, Brown 99, Stokes 
92, Holt 89, Ginn 74, McGraw-Hill 68, 
Bobbs-Merrill 67, Boni and Liveright 67. 
Other important publishers in this field 
are the university presses: Harvard, Yale, 
Chicago, Princeton, Columbia, North 
Carolina, Duke, Johns Hopkins, while 
unusually valuable contributions have 
been made by such other publishers as 
Barnes, A. & C. Boni, Crofts, Crowell, 
Greenberg, Minton, Balch & Co., The 
New Republic, Sears, Seltzer, Shaw, Simon 
and Schuster, Small, Viking, Vinal, Wil- 
liams and Wilkins, Wilson, The World 
Book Company. 

Textbooks Series. The emphasis upon 
the newer sort of textbooks, which we 
mentioned last year, is resulting in a 
number of new social study series of 
special interest to the social scientists. 
Among these are the Heath series on 
social relations edited by Jerome Davis; a 
new social series by Harper, edited by F. 
Stuart Chapin; the American Social Science 
Series of Henry Holt, edited by Howard W. 


Odum; the University of Chicago Socio- 
logical Series, edited by Robert E. Park; 
the University of North Carolina Social 
Study Series, edited by Howard W. Odum; 
the Alfred Knopf studies, edited by Harry 
E. Barnes; the Houghton, Mifflin series, 
edited by William F. Ogburn; the human 
relations series of Williams and Wilkins 
Company; the Longmans series, edited by 
Ernest R. Groves. In addition to these, 
other publishers are specializing in sep- 
arate volumes on sociology, such as Ginn 
& Company, the American Book Com- 
pany, F. S. Crofts, the Macmillan Com- 
pany; the World Book Company, Little, 
Brown & Company, Prentice Hall; while 
the Century Company continues to enlarge 
Professor Ross's social science series and 
Professor Gillin’s social work series. 

Scope and Variety. The student of social 
science is particularly interested in the 
wide range of social interpretation repre- 
sented in books of the year other than 
those in social science. In fiction, for 
instance, publishers like Doubleday, Page; 
Harcourt, Brace; Bobbs-Merrill; Knopf; 
and others have made notable contribv- 
tions. The brief list of books given be- 
low, some of which will be reviewed, are 
typical of the output. 

The books listed are in no way compre- 
hensive or even representative of the total 
numbers. They simply represent books 
which have come to Soctat Forces within 
the last few months and indicate the rich 
field of reading for the social scientists. 
Many of the publishers send books only 
on request. Others send practically their 
entire output. We shall continue this 
discussion in later issues by calling atten- 
tion to special volumes of fiction and 
biography, in which social emphasis 
predominates. For the present we illus- 
trate the list of books by citing those ia 
the order of the number which have been 
sent to SociaL Forcss: 
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Just added to “‘The Century Social Science Series” 
> Socio- 
oe The Negro in American Life 
, Odum; By 
y Harry JeRoME Dowp 
1 series, Professor of Sociology at the University of Oklahoma 
Bese “Mr. Dowd has assembled more information about the Negro and his relation 
F i to American life in one easily assimilable volume than any other writer. Because 
er by he stands in the middle of the road Mr. Dowd will lead no crusade. But in a field 
— where the excitement is so intense that almost every one feels called upon to act 
x a P like a crusader this judicious hesitation has a cooling and refreshing effect. . . . In 
4 Be this book Mr. Dowd is concerned with two objectives—to set down a record of the 
pe life of Negroes in the United States and to discuss the problems which their pres- 
oh “a ence raises for them as well as for the nation as a whole. . . . Taken as a guide book 
; a for the inquiring mind to an exceedingly difficult and ill-explored field, its usefulness 
bi ve 7 compares favorably with the immense and urgent need for public enlightenment.’”’— 
og a Evans Cxark in The New York Times Book Review. 
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Harcourt, Brace © Company: Keyserling’s 
The Book of Marriage, Brooks’ Roundabout 
to Canterbury, Littell’s Read America First, 
Canfield’s Her Son's Wife, Seabury’s The 
Delicatessen Husband, Anderson's Three 
American Plays, Widdemer'’s Gallant Lady, 
Malinowski's Crime and Custom in Savage 
Society, Hyde's Modern Biography, Woolf's 
The Village in the Jungle, Brooks’ Every- 
body's Pepys, Drake’s American Criticism, 
Newton's Best Sermons, Guillaume and 
Munro's Primitive Negro Sculpture, Marks’ 
Which Way Parnassus?, Malinowski's Sex 
and Repression in Savage Society, Mohr's 
The Oil War, Mecklin’s Survival Value of 
Christianity. 

Henry Holt and Company: Bernard's In- 
troduction to Social Psychology, Macadam’s 
The Equipment of the Social Worker, Bouglé’s 
Evolution of Values, Perrin and Klein's 
Psychology, Headley’s How to Study in 
College, Tupper’s Types of Society in Medieval 
Literature, Von Sneidem’s Sex Hygiene, 
Hart’s Light from the North, Taeusch’s 
Professional and Business Ethics, Noble's 
Purposive Evolution, Deval’s Forty Years a 
Gambler on the Mississippi. 

Alfred A. Knopf: Levy-Bruhl’s How Na- 
tives Think, Parsons’ Crime and the Criminal, 
Mencken's Americana 1926, Notes on Democ- 
racy, and Prejudices, Spengler’s The Decline 
of the West, Holloway’s Whitman, Hankins’ 
The Racial Basis of Civilization, Dexter's 
Social Adjustment, Stevens’ Brawnyman, 
Williams’ Expansion of Rural Life, Schnee’s 
German Colonization. 

The Macmillan Company: Kennedy's The 
Gospel of Superman, Harper's An Integrated 
Program of Religious Education, Browne's 
This Believing World, Garland’s Trail 
Makers of the Middle Border, Black’s You 
Can't Win, Fisher's James Bryce, Wester- 
marck’s A Short History of Marriage, Biz- 
zeli’s The Green Rising, Fisher's Prohibi- 
tion at Its Worst. 

George H. Doran Company: Kerr's Think- 


ing Through, Barnes’ The Repression of 
Crime, Lawson's The World’s Best Proverbs 
and Maxims, Wells’ The World of William 
Clissold, Heyward's Angel, Jack’s The Heroes 
of Smokeover, The Legends of Smokeover, 
Stelzle’s A Son of the Bowery. 

Boni ©& Liveright: Roheim’s Social 
Anthropology, Turquet-Milnes’ From Pascal 
to Proust, Russell’s Education and the Good 
Life, Woodward's George Washington, Fish- 
bein’s The Medical Follies, Calverton’s The 
Newer Spirit, and Sex Expression in Litera- 
ture, Anderson's Tar. 

The Bobbs-Merrill Company: Horton's The 
Blight of Asia, Ward's Thobbing, Erskine’s 
The Private Life of Helen of Troy, and 
Galahad, Stephenson's An Autobiography of 
Abraham Lincoln, Barton’s The Book No- 
body Knows, and The Man Nobody Knows. 

Charles Scribner's Sons: Carncross’s The 
Escape from the Primitive, Jones’ Four 
Essentials to Education, Huntington’s The 
Pulse of Progress, Stoddard’s Scientific Hu- 
manism, Sullivan's Our Times, Perry's 
Philosophy of the Recent Past. 

Houghton, Mifflin Company: Randall's The 
Making of the Modern Mind, Groves’ The 
Drifting Home, Wulkop’s The Social Worker 
in a Hospital Ward, Schultz's Sun Woman, 
Bradford's Darwin, Gordon's Utopia in 
Chains, Bart's Quest. 

D. Appleton & Company: Perigord’s The 
International Labor Organization, Murray's 
The History of Political Science, Chambers’ 
The Man They Hanged, Radin’s Crashing 
Thunder, Pruette’s G. Stanley Hall. 

Harper & Brothers: Banning’s The Women 
of the Family, Lewis’ The Art of Being Ruled, 
Breasted and Robinson’s The Human 
Adventure, Cullen’s Color, Lane’s Hill 
Billy. 

G. P. Putnam's Sons: Bentley's Relativity 
in Man and Society, Love’s The Rise and 
Fall of Jesse James, Guedalla’s Fathers of the 
Revolution, Andrews’ On the Trail of Ancient 
Man, Trumps’ Niles’ Black Haiti. 
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An Introduction to 
Sociology and Social Problems 


By WALTER G. BEACH 
$2.25 postpaid 


A few adoptions “the best text I have yet found for our elementary 
Columbia University courses at the University of North Carolina.’””—Howard 
pad : -! cade W. Odum, University of North Carolina. 

Bowdoin College “a sound and true book . . . It is compact, concrete, 
Simmons College factual, and has a good perspective; about it there is no. 
Stele College of Weshingion fumbling and there are no crotchets.”—Edward A. Ross, 


Northwestern University 
University of Wyoming 
University of Georgia “clear, appealing and suggestive of thought. I am 
University of Alabama delighted with it and am sure it will be a very successful 


Hope College PaaS? : 
Wittenberg College book.” —Ernest R. Groves, Boston University. 


New York University Questions on Beach’s ‘Introduction to Sociology and Social 
University of British Columbia Problems’”’ by Edwin Leavitt Clarke, Ph.D., are available for class use 
University of Vermont ° 

Umversity of Kansas HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 
Lombard College 

University of North Dakota 


University of Wisconsin. 
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THE 


American Political Science Association 
CHARLES A. BEARD, President B. F. SHampaucu, Ist Vice President WAtteER J. 
SHEPARD, 2nd Vice President Raymonp G. GETTELL, 3rd Vice President 
J. R. HayvEN, Secretary-Treasurer 


A national organization founded in 1904 for promoting the scientific study of 
government and contemporary public affairs. 


The Association publishes 


The American Political Science Review 
FREDERIC A. OGG, Managing Editor, University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wisconsin 
A quarterly journal edited and written by experts for professional and lay students of government 
and politics 


Contains authoritative leading articles; special departments, including, Legislative 
Notes and Reviews, Judicial Decisions on Public Law, American Government and 
Politics; Municipal Notes; reviews of new books; lists of carefully selected titles of 
books, government documents, and articles in current American and European peri- 
odicals covering all portions of the field of Political Science. 

The “Review” is sent, without further expense, to all members of the American 
Political Science Association. 

Persons wishing to become members of the Association, or desiring further infor- 
mation concerning it, are invited to correspond with the Secretary 


J. R. HAypEN, University or MicuicAn, ANN ARBOR, MICHIGAN 
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Doubleday, Page © Company: Burns’ 
The Saga of Billy the Kid, Houston's Eight 
Years with Wilson's Cabinet, Striblings’ 
Teeftallow, Montagues’ Rough Justice, Glas- 
gow’s Barren Ground, Mim’s The Advancing 
South. 

Little, Brown © Company: Bowen's 
Philip and the Faun, Howe's Causes and 
Their Champions, Schmidt's The Primitive 
Races of Mankind, Jarrett’s Social Theories of 
the Middle Ages. 
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The Century Company: Campbell's Com- 
mon Wealth, Anson's A Practical Fourth, 
Dowd’s The Negro in American Life, Davis's 
Business and the Church, Langley’s Since the 
Civil War. 

Ginn and Company: Robinson's Medieval 
and Modern Times, Brewer's Case Studies in 
Educational and Vocational Guidance, Arne- 
sons’s Gateway to the Social Sciences. 


(Continued) 


The fifty-fourth annual meeting of the National 
Conference of Social Work will be held at Des Moines, 


Iowa, May 11th-18th, 1927. 


Organized in twelve divi- 


sions, I, Children; II, Delinquents and Correction; III, 
Health; IV, The Family; V, Industrial and Economic 
Problems; VI, Neighborhood and Community Life; VII, 
Mental Hygiene; VIII, Organization of Social Forces; 
IX, Public Officials and Administration; X, The Immi- 
grant; XI, Professional Standards and Education; XII, 
Educational Publicity, the program will cover a wide 
range of subjects in the promotion of human welfare. 
In addition, nearly thirty kindred groups will hold their 
annual meetings or conferences with programs offering 
discussions of particular interests and techniques in 


social work. 


Reduced railway fares are available and Des Moines 


has ample hotel facilities. 


An advance program with 


full information may be had from the General Secretary, 
National Conference of Social Work, 277 East Long 


Street, Columbus, Ohio. 
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JOHN THE COMMON WEAL: IL. THE COMPLAINT 
AGAINST THE TIMES 


HENRY NOBLE MacCRACKEN 


have a bureau at Washington, 

which may go by the name of 
Anthropometeorology, the Bureau of 
Human Weather. The Department of 
Commerce aspires even now to something 
approaching this function. Business sta- 
tistics, however, all-embracing as they 
are, do not yet comprise the whole horizon 
of man’s kenning. The tides in the affairs 
of men must be charted by experts in so- 
ciology, in education and in psychology, 
as well as in economics. 

The trade-winds of commerce and peace- 
ful work blow with fair steadiness 
through the years and down the centuries. 
Westward they take their way, and the 
sails of many a good ship of state have 
bellied out, while the bow dipped toward 
the sunset where the alluring gold of 
Ophir seemed to lie. But every once in a 
while, from causes no less obscure than 
those that breed the West Indian hurri- 
cane, there spring up before the frightened 
eyes of the nations whirlwinds of human 
passion. The process of their growth is 
less known than is that of the cyclone, 
although some men, like Pitirim Sorokin, 
who have lived in the heart of such human 
storms, have tried to describe their pas- 
sage. Sorokin, a Russian social revolu- 


aie day the United States will 


tionary, and private secretary to Kerensky 
in the first popular government of Russia, 
has written a book called ‘‘The Sociology 
of Revolution,’’ which is an essay toward 
the charting of this new human meteorol- 
ogy. He, himself, tried to ride out a gale 
of human anger, and was, when I first met 
him, an exile at Prague, but his ship came 
to harbor in the University of Minnesota, 
far from the madding tempest. His ac- 
count is supplemented by many others 
though few are as well-trained to observe. 
It is clear, at least, that like Benjamin 
Franklin’s note of the real cyclone, the 
greatest velocity of human opinion may go 
directly counter to the general movement 
of the whole spirit of the age. In the 
human weather chart we call such cur- 
rents, winds of reaction, counter-revolu- 
tions. Those who live in such times are 
very apt to think that the world, as they 
rashly call their little ‘‘syllable of recorded 
time,’’ is going backwards. Then the 
winds die down, the storm subsides, the 
skies clear, the steady winds of trade fill 
in the vacuum caused by the wild tempest, 
and men and women go about their lawful 
occasions. Windows are glazed again, 
roofs are reshingled, debris dumped in the 
bay, and at last the town of Mansoul takes 
on its wonted appearance. Somewhere, it 
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may be, at such times a poetic lad may 
find, like the survivors of the Twilight of 
the Gods of Norse legend, a set of golden 
chessmen in the grass, and new games, new 
poetry, again delight mankind. We have 
not drifted far backward, after all. Some 
saving instant of self-preservation has 
wrought for man. 

Such a human hurricane tore its way 
through the continents of Europe and 
Asia for ten years, from 1914 to 1924. 
America has heard the fame thereof with 
its ears. Its exact place of origin no man 
knows, but the shrewdest guessers place 
it in the same great plains of Asia whence 
so many tempests of the past have come 
their twisting way. The pressure of 
empire, Russian and British, engendered 
hot winds of intrigue that began it. 
Germany suffered from Hamlet's com- 
plaint, and was ‘“‘too much i’ the sun,” 
without having sufficient place in it. 
Precursors of the great storm were seen 
in the first and second Dumas of Russia, 
the first and second Balkan tempest over 
Turkey. And then, suddenly, the great 
wind came howling and crashing upon us. 

Now it has passed. We men and 
women, lifting our heads cautiously, 
scarce realizing we are the survivors, go 
about the town, wondering, wondering. 
What has happened? What shall we do? 
Can we build better against the next 
storm? Can we do away with man-made 
hurricanes altogether? At least, can we 
not chart their course, if they have one, 
and give storm warnings sufficient to take 
adequate precautions? So that in the 
next cyclone of destiny, it may be that 
thirty millions of men and a hundred 
millions of children shall not be the toll 
left in its dread wake? There are some 
that have no faith that we can. No 
reconstruction of society, according to 
their view, can be built that will stand 
the onset of human passions. Lisbon, 
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San Francisco, Yokohama and Miami 
may, by taking thought, defy the earth- 
quake and the wind, but the cataclysms 
peculiar to men are beyond the power of 
men to resist. Acting upon this theory, 
they then proceed as rapidly as possible 
to provide dynamite with which to make 
the next shock more terrible. Many 
other human engineers believe that a 
structure guaranteed against shocks can 
be erected. Many plans have been pro- 

osed. The League of Nations, a world 
pool of raw materials, a system of world 
free trade, disarmament, a world pool of 
debts, a world religion of peace, a world 
league of youth for peace, a world league 


of women for peace and freedom, an in-. 


ternational language and international 
Red Cross and social service,—these are 
some of the methods proposed fot 
strengthening our fragile human struc- 
ture. It will be observed that all of these 
plans depend upon organization. Men 
and women must work together. 

But the difficulty with all these ideals 
is the instability of the foundation on 
which the far arches rest, of international 
good-will. One after another the leaders 
of humanity are despised and rejected by 
the very men in whom they had trusted. 
Nations cannot go very far in international 
understanding if they do not understand 
themselves thoroughly. And we tur 
back to education as the agency which is 
the only force capable of reaching the deep 
foundations and building solidly upon 
them the bases of a future world order. 

No chain is stronger than its weakest 
link, and no government is better than its 
worst citizen. For one needless death, 
one false education, one human wreck if 
the path of society, the Lord will require 
an accounting at our hands. We have got 
inspection in our factories in which aa 
axle is measured and tested to the thou- 
sandth part of an inch; we have no if 
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spection at all for John the Common Weal. 
He comes unbidden and departs unsped. 

. If men had always talked of 
automobiles there would have been no 
improvement in the product. It was 
when they began to study a particular 
car, and one single part of that car, that 
improvement began. A man is not a 
machine, but if we gave him half the care 
we give our machines, he would be more 
of aman. We shall never know the es- 
sential, indestructible, common nature of 
man, the true John, until we have pa- 
tiently analyzed and measured with scien- 
tific method the incidental influence of 
history and political organization of 
village, county, and state; of every social 
condition; and have learned from this 
study how much environment may or may 
not do, and how far it may be controlled 
in man’s interest. 

We want America to be better, but do 
not think of America often enough in 
terms of John the Common Weal. If he is 
unhappy, if he is wrong-minded, then 
everything is wrong. We may rail at 
him, as our critics do, for his instability, 
we may solemnly state that his mentality 
is that of a twelve year old child, but 
that does not helpus. If he really is what 
they say he is, why then he is, you may 
depend upon it. Well, we must begin 
from there and try to see what can be 
done to bring him into good condition, 
whether it be by the imperious direction 
of a ruthless doctor, or by self-discipline. 

Whether or no John the Common Weal 
can truly analyze his ills, he at least knows 
there is something wrong, and today he 
brings his indictment against the govern- 
ment no whit less severe than in former 
days. For our national Congress he has 
scarce words enough to express his con- 
tempt. His most scornful epithets are 
teserved for that body which, by all 
precedent, should be held most in rever- 
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ence, the United States Senate. John the 
Common Weal despises his government 
today and cares less who knows it. 
George Bernard Shaw used to say, ‘Those 
who can, do. Those who can’t, teach.’’ 
It is a commonplace of our professional 
jesters in America that those who can’t 
are elected to Congress. ‘‘Some day, 
Jimmy,’’ says the proud mother in a cur- 
rent jest, ‘if you make enough money, 
you can get elected to the Senate.’’ There 
is no barometric arrow so sensitive to 
public opinion as the joke. But who is to 
blame, the government or John himself? 
John stays away from the primaries and 
election booths, voting at the village 
polls once in four times; he elects every 
other president and when he deigns to 
vote he often seems to care more for the 
badge he wears than for the issues pre- 
sented to him. The most scandalous 
malfeasance in the offices of the govern- 
ment seems to have no effect in alienating 
him from his traditions. So the vicious 
circle is continued by returning unjust 
men to power whose continuance in office 
evokes renewed contempt. 

For the foreign policy of his government 
he seems to care even less. He rails 
against it more or less frequently, especi- 
ally when he looks for it and cannot find 
it. Once in a while he wonders what has 
become of the treaty of Lausanne. Some- 
times for a moment the words Tacna- 
Arica in the newspaper excite a fleeting 
memory of something our government was 
engaged in a short time ago. ‘‘What- 
ever became of it?’’ he asks, and then 
immediately forgets that he has asked the 
question. Yet history will record that at 
Tacna American diplomacy met its severest 
test in the American hemisphere. He is 


surprised to learn that our trade with 
Russia is some fifty million dollars larger 
last year than it was before the war. He 
had known somehow that we did not have 
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anything to do with Russia. The Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, he recalls, has 
promised to protect him from the insi- 
dious wiles of the Muscovite. But here 
he is with a trade of two hundred millions 
with a country that he had thought he 
didn’t speak to! Curious!—and then he 
forgets all about it. The one hundred and 
fifty millions of Russian Peters and Pauls 
dealing over the counter with our John 
the Common Weal, and all the while 
Peter and Paul and John can’t speak to 
each other. John’s self-sufficiency en- 
cases him in thrice-bound indifference. 

Occasionally John's heart is stirred by 
the news of an earthquake in Japan or in 
Armenia, by a flood or famine in China 
or a plague in India. Then he settles 
down again to the inertia of his comfort- 
able isolation. The oceans make most 
comfortable pillows for him. 

That is, they would be comfortable, if 
life were only quiet at home. But un- 
fortunately John is subject to nightmares. 
He rubs his eyes as he reads about the 
frightful tale of homicide and crime in his 
own land. He has killed tens of thou- 
sands of his fellow-citizens in accidents 
in the last few months and many other 
thousands in anger. His thefts and dis- 
honesties clog the courts. The laws he 
doesn't like he wilfully disobeys, and he 
defies his government to make him respect 
them. And then when things go wrong 
and he is put in a position of discomfort, 
he cries to Heaven against the government 
and brings his indictment against the 
Constitution and the laws. Who is to 
blame for what has happened,—the gov- 
ernor of the state indicted for malad- 
ministration in office, or John the Common 
Weal who has carelessly chosen him? 
Do they not, at least, share the blame? 

One thing is clear. John the Common 
Weal of these United States cannot, like 
his predecessor, emigrate. There is no 
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Ireland or France to be possessed by a 
conquering race. He cannot escape from 
the conditions he himself has created; 
he can only turn upon himself and ask 
what has made him so unhappy, so dis- 
satisfied with his condition, and set about 
to remedy it, within the limits of his own 
township. 

‘The proper study of mankind is man,” 
but man was a long time in finding it out. 
Or rather, man failed to remember that 
the man he should have studied was him- 
self, and not his ancestors. for every 
study of contemporary life in our colleges 
and universities there are ten courses in 
the distant past. I have recently had 
occasion to review the statistics of the 
study of sociology in American colleges. 
There is in my office an immense chart 
showing the courses given in most of the 
older institutions, loaned to me by an inter- 
ested Vassar sociologist, Mrs. Elsa Butler 
Grove. From a half-hearted study chiefly 
along economic lines they have grown into 
the well-developed and well-organized 
departments such as we find in the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina. No othe 
discipline offers such wide variations in 
its course of study, and in most colleges 
there seems no well-thought plan for 
the student to follow. We have at least, 
however, a beginning of the study of the 
interplay between man and the conditions 
that have made him, from which, after 
diagnosis, we may arrive at a prescription. 
Such a study begins, I suppose, in social 
geography, comparative human physiol- 
ogy, and rises from the analysis of soil 
and climate, mountain and plain and sea, 
through the physique and organism they 
have developed, to the social psychology 
of the groups of men. When history is 
properly taught, it will be taught, n0 
doubt, in terms primarily of sociology. 
The suggestion made by Professor Meikle- 
john of the University of Wisconsin, that 
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in a college students should study in some 
such way the development of the world of 
the Greeks and then follow it with a 
similar study of the development of the 
English, has much that is suggestive and 
provocative of thought. Those civiliza- 
tions are sufficiently remote from our own, 
sufficiently distant in time for us to get 
some perspective upon them. We can 
ascertain motives that began to rise from 
life upon a narrow peninsula in the midst 
of a great sea, or from life generated in an 
island that was the ultima thule of 
civilization. 

Even more stimulating, I should think, 
from the sociological point of view, might 
be che study of the Northmen. They too 
were isolated by fiord and ice and field, 
by mountain and stormy sea, by fiery 
volcano and drifting ice. Out of this 
isolation we see created physical hardi- 
hood and courage, handicapped always 
by the emotional excess of social repression 
in such lonely lives. Through a violently 
homicidal community there gradually 
worked the strong roots of a society of 
law, and, unlike the civilizations of 
Greece and Rome and of England, there 
gtadually developed conceptions of those 
qualities of essential manhvod which all 
respect. Not that in the other civiliza- 
tions such qualities did not exist, but 
through the development of class rule, 
the authority of law was found in the 
perpetuation of institutions, rather than 
in the character of the leader. The 
Northmen lived, too, in village com- 
munities, more nearly resembling our 
American hamlets. 

Sociology has had some influence upon 
our study of such history and of the 
classics, and there is no part of the Ameri- 
can curriculum today that is unaffected 
by it. We cannot study the spectrum 
without thinking of the elements there 
disclosed and of the uses to which hu- 
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manity has put them. We read literature 
in the light of its social background. The 
most popular courses in the Greek and 
Latin Departments found in the college 
catalogue are under such titles as ‘‘Greek 
Life’’ and ‘‘Society in the Augustan Age.” 
Our whole curriculum is being socialized, 
through the emphasis placed upon the 
study of contemporary man which soci- 
ology has demanded. 

But however valuable the study of past 
civilizations, no study, I believe, can 
compete with the study of American 
society in value to the college student. 
There are too many factors which can 
find no counterpart in other civilizations. 
Let us take, for example, the fact of immi- 
gration which has played such a great 
part in the structure of American society. 
I am not thinking primarily of the immi- 
gration from European shores, vast as that 
has been, and without precedent in Great 
Britain or in Italy. That immigration 
has now, for a time at least, come to an 
end, and our people have declared for the 
principle of self-increase. But there still 
continues throughout three million square 
miles of our continental territory a vast 
emigration, a shifting population with a 
mobility for which there is no precedent 
in world history. The statistics of pas- 
sengers carried upon our railroads are 
beyond credence, to one who reads them 
for the first time. It would seem that all 
America was awheel. With an auto- 
mobile for every five citizens the entire 
country rolls off on rubber. With the 
creation of cities like Los Angeles in a 
decade or two, the emigration of a million 
people to a single center is a commonplace 
in our history. Gigantic booms, such 
as that in Florida, rise and collapse with- 
out greatly affecting John the Common 
Weal. We have grown so used to the 
phenomenon that we think nothing about 
it. A foreigner stands in amazement 
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some evening in the Union Terminal in 
St. Louis and watches the great Pullman 
trains, section after section, gliding off 
like snakes from a den down their number- 
less tracks. In Europe, between Vienna, 
a city of two millions, and Prague, a city 
of a million, scarcely two hundred miles 
away, two sleeping cars suffice to carry 
the night travellers. Between Boston and 
New York, a dozen trains of several sec- 
tions each, ten to fourteen cars in length, 
pull out every night with every berth 
taken. Such a factor as this incessant 
emigration and interconnection of every 
part of the land, is a phenomenon simply 
without precedent in other countries. 
Its causes and its effects must be studied by 
our own sociologists, and utilized in the 
analysis of the principles that make for 
the integrity of American life. If, in 
Europe, society is founded upon stability 
within certain districts, American life 
must be founded upon mobility, and the 
fact must be taken into account. The 
present speaker represents on his paternal 
side seven generations of Scotch-Irish 
ancestry in which no son ever lived in 
his father’s house beyond the age of nine- 
teen, or in his father’s city, for that 
matter, or in his state. And this history 
is typical of vast masses of his countrymen. 
The continuity and stability derived from 
permanency cannot be depended upon to 
keep American life integral. New factors 
must be found to supply this want by 
social alignment and by education. 

The nations most famous for survival, 
such as the Brahmin race of India or the 
Jewish race, have made much of nomen- 
clature. They have preserved the fam- 
ily names unchanged through hundreds 
of years. Their genealogies run back 
through the centuries. In America it is 
not simply the wise child that knows his 
own father—it takes a historian to re- 
member his grandfather. I should doubt 


whether one American in a thousand 
knows the family surname of his grand- 
mother. The very fact that in our public 
libraries genealogies are the books most in 
demand, attracts attention not to the facts 
which Americans remember, but to those 
which they have forgotten. With the 
successive waves of emigration that have 
swept across the country, an increasing 
degree of anonymity has resulted. Pre- 
fixes and suffixes are dropped, and spelling 
follows sound in elision and syncopation. 
De Molyneaux becomes Mulnix. Moses 
becomes Morris, and in Boston the other 
day, a Cohen became a Cabot. That 
stability and integrity and strength that 
come from a pride of ancestry and of a 
good name rather to be chosen than great 
riches, as the proverb says, are lost in our 
commonwealth, which cares nothing for a 
man’s name or birth and asks only for 
material and current success. 

Again in America we have the problem 
of migration, not simply in a geographical 
sense, but of migration from group to 
group. John the Common Weal is in 
nothing so constant as in this, that he 
does not propose to remain in that posi- 
tion in which it has pleased God to place 
him. About fifteen years ago in the city 
of Poughkeepsie where I live, a lad of 
seventeen bringing a heavy piece of ice 
into the hall of a business college dropped 
it on the staircase and was thrown out of 
the building by students, for his careless- 
ness. He picked himself up—he had 
never been a student himself and had never 
been in school—and shaking his fist at 
the privileged lads who had ejected him, 
he shouted, ‘‘All right, you have thrown 
me out, but I am coming back some day.” 
Last month, about fifteen years after that 
episode, that ex-iceman purchased all of 
the subscribers’ stock in this business 
college and elected himself president of the 
institution. The iceman’s name was 
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Giovanni Mariano,—the president of East- 
man Business College is John B. Marian. 
This episode is characteristic of the social 
mobility in America. American soci- 
ologists cannot find such conditions else- 
where in the world. The phenomena can 
be studied only in America, and for the 
most part only at the present time. Yet it 
is of vast importance to anyone seeking to 
analyze the causes of success and failure in 
the American democracy. 

For such men achievement in American 
Society is attended with very few external 
rewards. The rich man may build himself 
an expensive palatial home, but can he 
find anyone to run it? He may buy 
himself a thirty-thousand acre tract in 
the Adirondack forests in which to hunt; 
but the natives are not likely to let him 
shoot over it with impunity. He may 
own country homes in a half dozen states, 
but all of these honors he pins upon him- 
self. There is not much satisfaction in 
that. He wants the approval of his fellow 
man. He yearns for respect and honor. 
How can he obtain it? In other countries 
there are decorations and dignities, ranks 
and recompenses of different sorts for 
him who has achieved. Academies may 
crown his book and signalize his service to 
his people. The cynical will scoff at this 
evidence of peoples’ consideration; but 
no one who has ever lived in a foreign 
country will deny that these things have 
a practical value in attracting the atten- 
tion of people to those careers deemed 
worthy, and in affording to those who 
have achieved such careers the satisfaction 
of gaining the esteem of their fellow coun- 
trymen. They counterbalance that over- 
emphasis on mere money-value that be- 
sets our people. 

In one or two instances, indeed, this 
European custom has been made inter- 
national and world-wide, as in the case 
of the Alfred Nobel Prize, and in America 
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the Woodrow Wilson Prize, a similar 
reward, has been set up. There are also 
the Roosevelt medals. But for the most 
part our citizens labor without any rec- 
ognition except that which comes from 
their own consciousness and the gratifica- 
tion of their desires. Certainly the hon- 
orary degrees which are scattered about 
with profusion by university heads in 
expectation of further benefits cannot be 
classed as permanently satisfying rewards. 
It is a source of no little satisfaction to the 
president of Vassar that that institution 
many years ago declared itself opposed to 
granting the honorary degree. The whole 
system, that is to say, of social recognition 
in the formal creation of rank or dignity 
is entirely un-American. Some other 
motive must be substituted for this en- 
tirely worthy one, which animates so 
many British and French hearts. It is 
for the sociologists to analyze this ques- 
tion and to suggest a solution. 

Another American phenomenon is the 
loss of alien culture in the American soil. 
The process, often commented upon, has 
not yet been observed with any degree of 
thoroughness by well trained scientists. 
A French sociologist spent last year in 
America, in a New England city where 
eighty-five per cent of the population are 
of French-Canadian extraction, trying for 
the first time to put down from very ac- 
curate personal observation the process 
by which a French-Canadian ceases to be a 
French-Canadian and becomes a citizen 
of these United States. This loss of racial 
and national character is attended by 
pathos, and even by tragedy at times. 
It is not a process to which a citizen will- 
ingly lends himself. It occurs most 
rapidly among children. But it is not 
sufficient that the alien civilization be lost. 
It must be merged in something new. 
The sociological question arises, “What 
is that new thing that takes its place? 
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What sentiments are to accompany the 
process?” 

A student friend of mine, a Slovak, 
recently investigated the dietary of her 
fellow countrymen in the city of Chicago. 
She found that these immigrants, born and 
bred in a rural life of the most active kind, 
climbing mountains and undergoing the 
most rigorous physical labor for sub- 
sistence, were in Chicago confined in 
narrow tenements, engaged in piece work 
in the clothing industry and similar in- 
dustries. They had brought their peasant 
appetites with them and gratified them 
by huge attacks upon American pie and 
hot breads. The result, as might be 
expected, was the most acute Slovakian 
indigestion, and a resultant pessimism as 
to the value of citizenship in our republic. 
The sociologist must call to his aid the 
physiologist, the linguist, the student of 
religion, the political scientist and the 
economist, if he is truly to analyze the 
conditions of our American life and 
suggest their future direction in education. 

I think the migrant in this country, 
the migrant from Ohio to Southern 
California, has often stripped himself, 
like the red-skin whom he has deposed, 
of all those garments of society which 
have seemed to hamper him in his race 
for success. He has won success, and 
has lost the art of bearing it well. For 
social customs are like garments, and 
though many of them are perhaps in- 
cumbrances, they yet protect us from the 
inclemency of the elements. 

The American has no state religion, no 
economic theory for his state, no definite 
restriction of personal liberty and in- 
dividual rights, on the basis of which his 
country has formed its resolution to sur- 
vive. It is true that social preachers like 
Dr. Crothers fear the advent of a state 
religion which would deny the right to 
teach evolution or to read more than one 


translation of the Bible. It is true that 
Herbert Hoover advocates policies which 
come perilously close to a system of state 
economics. It is true that social groups 
acting independently and even counter 
to the law sometimes abridge the rights 
of other groups of citizens and try to 
force into their state government laws 
justifying such action. But, upon the 
whole, the American fabric of state is still 
without any integration from social in- 
stitutions within the government itself. 
The large number of voluntary societies 
that hover round the capital indicates the 
lack of interrelation of such social groups 
with the government. No other country 
is so free of institutional control. The 
sociologist must realize this fact, and 
analyzing its cause and its effect he must 
try to provide in the imagination of 
John the Common Weal some other 
stimulus which will make him loyal to 
public service. 

These and other considerations suggest 
strongly the importance of social science 
in American education. If John the 
Common Weal is going to understand 
what has happened to him in this America 
of 192.6, social science alone can get at the 
real truth. 

Just at present it would appear that indi- 
vidualistic promises will defeat socializing 
tendencies for decades tocome. The main 
currents of religion, art, literature, philos- 
ophy, society, are separatist in tendency. 
We see education itself moving in lines 
tending to isolate rather than to integrate 
the citizen. The well-established doctrine 
of universal public education has been 
supplemented and to some extent sup- 
planted by private education and even 
more by parochial education. Public 
education is for the masses only. There 
seems nowhere in America any great 
tendency to limit or to restrict such a 
development. Yet it is vastly important 
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that private and parochial education, if 
they are to continue, shall be publicly 
minded, and this is not the case at the 
present time. The rural districts of our 
country in many parts become increasingly 
isolated in spite of the automobile and 
radio. The population moves steadily 
toward the town. In Denmark, soci- 
ologists tell us, the drift of population is 
the other way, and there is no sociologist 
in America who will not wish the same 
were true with us. Why can it not be so? 
No one who has lived in congested dis- 
tricts of our great industrial cities can 
desire to see them repeated or extended. 
Yet the pressure is increasingly toward the 
center. A corresponding movement car- 
ries the classes of higher income away 
from such congestion into suburbs whose 
boundaries are as carefully guarded as the 
foreign quarter of Shanghai, which no 
Chinaman is permitted to enter, or the 
foreign park, which no Chinaman is per- 
mitted to enjoy. There are whole cities 
in the United States where citizens of non- 
Christian stock are not permitted to buy 
land. A few days ago in Philadelphia I 
copied down in a trolley car this ad- 
vertisement: ‘Linwood, the most rigidly 
restricted suburb in Philiadelphia.”’ I 
thought to myself that only in America 
could a real estate agent advertise his 
town by calling attention to the rigidity 
of its social control. Such a thing would 
be revolting to a European individualist, 
but in America there is a lure in the words. 
“How do you keep out the Jews,’’ my 
friends ask me, ‘‘at the college?’’ and 
smile incredulously when I tell them 
that we have no exclusive policy. 

No, Mr. Bertrand Russell is wrong when 
he observes, as he did recently in his book 
on education, that America has a true 
practice but a false theory. We have a 
true theory but a false practice. We 
remain content with a great tradition, the 
tradition of colonists of English and 
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Scottish blood. Our strongest and most 
virile stock is still maintained by its 
political sagacity in supremacy over the 
other races. It has the intensest loyalties 
to family descent, and enjoys the prestige 
that attaches to the first comer. We 
continue with our religious affiliations 
which divide our state groups in their 
social activities and in marriage within 
the religious fold. We rest inert beneath 
party banners. The two party system is 
almost unbreakable in the United States, 
while within each party the conflict of 
ideas render its unity very often a farce. 
Our attachments in social terms are 
stronger in these ways than is our dem- 
ocratic theory. 

Yet they are loosening, and the soci- 
ologist of today believes we are in a 
transitional period between the old and 
the new. The failure of great masses of 
our citizens to register in order to exercise 
the privilege of the poll, the enormous 
increase in breaking of the law not merely 
against the manufacture and sale of in- 
toxicants but every other law, is an 
evidence of this weakening in the old 
social grouping, and I, though not a 
sociologist, cannot be content to see John 
the Common Weal in the midst of such 
transition unprotected and unaided in 
his journey along the road. It seems to 
me that it is the part of education, and 
particularly of special schools within the 
universities, to help him. We must have 
students in research who can describe 
clearly the phenomena now taking place, 
for in no field is there more misconcep- 
tion. We must have other experts trained 
in public health, in social welfare, in 
political administration, ready to step 
into administrative posts in the new 
institutions as they are formulated for 
the democracy of the future. And such 
training, it seems to me, is an essential 
part of a liberal education. 

You may define the word liberal as you 





like, the root meaning of it is freedom. 
The ignorant man is never free, and no one 
ever attained freedom without leisure. 
There is often little that is liberal in the 
attitude of the so-called liberal arts, in 
refusing to be concerned with what is 
going on at the present time. They 
therein show their intolerance. Nor is 
science much more liberal at times in its 
restriction of the word science to the data 
of natural phenomena, and in its refusal 
at times to follow anything from the path 
of pure research into the utilities of life. 
There seems to be springing up a new 
Puritanism in science, no less intolerant 
than the older Puritanism of conduct. 
Here social sciences mediate between the 
classical and historical studies, and the 
more exact studies of nature. They 
summon both groups to the service of 
John the Common Weal, and, in fact, they 
liberalize the American coliege curric- 
ulum, since they give other studies the 
only measure of conduct and life. 

And if sciences like psychology and 
biology seem sometimes aristocratic, art 
on the other hand is often timid and self- 
conscious. It thinks nothing American 
is really artistic, yes, often that the Ori- 
ental has said the last word about art. 
There is danger, therefore, of an increasing 
chasm between the theory of education 
and the life of John the Common Weal. 
This chasm must be bridged before it is 
too wide. 

John the Common Weal suspects these 
products of the intellect, since their 
standards are foreign, and he is somehow 
placed at a disadvantage by them. Not 
until art has become an ingredient in our 
native air will our citizen cease from his 
distrust. There isno country in the world 
where the intelligent classes are more 
sharply marked from the great governing 
groups. And it is the fault, chiefly, of the 
intelligent classes themselves. In art 
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the externals of European culture are 
imitated; in science there is an arrogance 
and dogmatism quite out of keeping with 
the small progress that has been made, 
Our critics have apparently never read the 
fable of the traveller, the sun and the 
wind. Meantime politics and public ser- 
vice are not held up as desirable courses 
for youth. Cynicism and timidity: reign 
instead. 

This, then, is the substance of John 
the Common Weal’s complaint against 
the times. The time is out of joint, and 
he is not yet convinced that he has been 
born to set it right. Persuasion of this 
truth must come from education, and 
education, above all, in the social 
sciences. 

Here and there are signs that we are 
about it. The call to public service has 
made itself heard in progressive institu- 
tions among the colleges. Elsewhere 
students, stirred by the message that has 
come to others, have issued their own 
summons. Interest in current issues may 
be suppressed by the administration; it 
crops out in secret meetings and in student 
newspapers. Students endeavor to apply 
theories current in public life to their own 
needs, and as a result have been frequently 
in conflict with their teachers. The 
movement against compulsory military 
training may be cited as an instance. 
Students are asking what there is in an 
intellectual life which requires the dis- 
cipline of war, when the life of manual 
labor has no such handicap. Their pro- 
tests are met with the familiar cry, ‘‘Reds! 
Reds!"’ Yet in truth Bolshevist Russia 
is the only other state that has mobilized 
its intellectuals. Are we, too,in America, 
trying by force of arms to put across 4 
propaganda? If the propaganda were of 
democracy, one might understand it, for 
education in democracy is needed. But 
it is not, and the student movement of 
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today is much closer to true democracy 
than the subversive forces trying to domi- 
nate our education. 

John the Common Weal sees all this, 
and knows not what to think about it. 
He would like to escape another world 
war. He dislikes things as they are. 
But his remedy is not, as he thinks, some 
new law or regulation. It is something 
that must come from within. The ex- 
perience of others, even the glorious 
democracy of Greece, the deliberate 
progress of England, will not greatly aid 
him. He must know himself. And in 
thus taking thought, he must seek counsel 
of the social scientist to explain his 
problem and to direct him out of his 
wilderness of worries. So much we may 
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already see. Yet he needs immediately a 
laboratory of experience. Public office 
furnishes one way, but to a few chosen 
citizens only. Two other laboratories 
exist, in which every citizen can put to 
practice what he learns. They have been 
developed without much aid from educa- 
tion, and for this reason John the Com- 
mon Weal can experiment all the more 
freely, and can, at least in his own little 
neck of the woods, secure some of the 
satisfactions that should result from the 
practice of democracy. They are: the 
American practice of trusteeship, or 
social organization through private ini- 
tiative; and the still older native cus- 
toms that may be classed under the one 
word, neighborhood. 


THE SUPPOSED NECESSITY FOR AN INDUSTRIAL 
RESERVE ARMY 


THOMAS NIXON CARVER 


WO distinct groups are in the habit 

of insisting that an industrial re- 

serve army, or a normal surplus of 
laborers, is necessary to the maintenance 
of the present industrial system. First, 
there are certain employers of labor who 
find it very convenient to their purposes 
to be able to hire and fire, to increase or 
decrease their labor force according as 
business is brisk or dull. Some of these 
ate doubtless honestly unable to imagine 
how they could do business in any other 
way. They really think that their business 
would be ruined if there were no normal 
surplus of laborers who might be called 
in when business was especially active and 
orders were coming in rapidly, and dis- 
charged when orders for new goods were 
diminishing. Consequently, they state, 
almost as an axiom, that such a labor 
reserve is essential to modern industry. 





Second, there are certain enemies of the 
present industrial system who accept as 
true these statements of the employers, 
and then use them as a basis for attacking 
the whole system and insisting on a new 
economic order. If, they insist, the pres- 
ent industrial system can not exist without 
a normal condition of unemployment for 
large numbers of men, or if it can only 
employ all laborers in boom times, then 
the present industrial system is not fit to 
exist. If the original assumption were 
true, this conclusion would probably be 
unassailable. The assumption happens to 
be false. 

In demonstrating the falsity of that as- 
sumption it is not necessary to attempt 
to show that an industrial reserve army is 
Not convenient to certain employers, or to 
deny that if there were no industrial 
reserve army certain weak employers 
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might go to the wall, and others have 
their profits reduced. But while che 
employers’ difficulties might be increased 
if there were no labor reserve, the superior 
intelligence of the surviving employers 
might be able to meet them. That is 
what employing intelligence is for—to 
solve problems and meet difficulties. 
This, of course, only presents an alterna- 
tive; but it is something to show that 
there is an alternative, or that it is not a 
foregone conclusion that industry must 
cease to exist if there is no labor reserve. 

Not every practical business man is 
gifted with a constructive imagination. 
He may be able to solve problems in detail 
when each detail is presented as an imme- 
diate difficulty, and yet be unable to see 
the problem as a whole, much less to see 
in advance how he could solve a whole 
group of hypothetical problems that have 
not yet arisen. 

This explains why so many practical 
men in a protected industry say positively 
that they could not do business at all 
without a protective tariff. The removal 
of the tariff wouid undoubtedly create 
difficulties that might eliminate a few of 
the weaker or less well managed in- 
dustries, but the survivors, being pre- 
sumably better managed, and being cer- 
tainly relieved of the competition of their 
defunct rivals, would find a way to carry 
on. So it is with many new difficulties 
when they arise. The restriction of im- 
migration, shutting off large supplies of 
cheap labor would, according to some of 
these short-sighted prophets, completely 
destroy American industry. I was once 
told positively that the textile industry 
of New England required at least 100,000 
new wage workers a year to replace those 
that were lost by old age, death, and the 
migration to other industries. An air 
of statistical finality was given to the 
argument by carefully prepared and pre- 


sumably correct statistical charts showing 
the losses from these three sources. Then, 
I was asked to give the figures showing 
just where those losses could be made 
up if immigration were restricted. And 
yet, the very men who were then unable 
to see how the problem could possibly be 
solved, have gone to work as practical 
men to solve it, partly by paying wages 
that tended to check the migration to 
other industries, but mainly by superior 
labor-saving methods with which the same 
product can be produced with less labor. 
Yet even now, there are a few self-styled 
practical men left, and a few others who 
pose as economists, who insist that with- 
out a large supply of cheap labor, our 
industries must fail and our prosperity 
come to an end. 

Even some of the older British econ- 
omists, before Adam Smith put things in a 
true perspective, were in the habit of 
looking at the problem of national econ- 
omy wholly from the standpoint of the 
upper classes. Consequently, they fell 
into the error of including an abundant 
supply of cheap labor, along with soil, 
mines and other natural resources, among 
the factors that made for national wealth. 
Even today we occasionally hear a belated 
voice proclaiming that we must have 
cheap labor to make a prosperous nation. 
Give us immigrants and we will give you 
steel, saidJudge Gary. Howcanwelivea 
life of elegant leisure without cheap and 
efficient servants, say the aesthetes? All 
this overlooks the fact that cheap labor 
means poverty instead of riches for the 
wage workers who, man for man, must be 
reckoned as of equal importance with 
business and professional men, scholars 
and artists. Undoubtedly it would be 
to the advantage of all these groups, who 
do not have to compete with manual 
workers, to have to wait upon them 
plenty of cheap labor as menial servants, 
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muscular workers, mechanics, etc. But 
precisely the same reasoning that leads to 
this conclusion leads equally to the con- 
clusion that it would be a great advantage 
to the manual workers to have an abun- 
dant supply of competent business and 
professional men, doctors, artists, actors, 
etc., etc., all compelled by competition to 
work hard and efficiently for low profits, 
salaries or fees. 

Seeing that business enterprisers who 
ate supposed by many to be the very key- 
stone of the present economic structure; 
that the leisure class who live mainly on 
inherited wealth and are therefore the one 
class which would lose everything and 
gain nothing from a change in the eco- 
nomic system; and that even a few artists 
and scholars who envy their European and 
Asiatic colleagues their cheap servants, 
seem so generally to regard an abundant 
supply of cheap labor, which means a 
mass of poverty, as a necessary factor in 
their comfortable existence, it is not sur- 
prising that others should accept this 
general idea as a fact and say,—away 
with such an economic system. 

I should frankly agree with them if I 
were once convinced of their first as- 
sumption. A system is not worthy to 
last a single week that requires a mass of 
poverty or unemployment for its continua- 
tion. I hereby announce myself as ready 
to join a revolutionary party for the im- 
mediate overthrow of the present econ- 
omic system the moment any one can 
show even a preponderance of evidence in 
favor of the proposition that both poverty 
and unemployment are incurable under 
the present system. 

One of the most recent pronouncements 
based on the assumption that an industrial 
reserve army is necessary to the existence 
of the present economic system is con- 
tained in an article entitled ‘‘Unemploy- 
ment: an Essay in Social Control.’’in 


Soctat Forces for September, 1926, (pp. 
146-148) by Ross L. Finney. Comment- 
ing upon a suggestion of mine that an 
increase in the number and quality of 
entrepreneurs, technicians, and capitalists 
would greatly increase the demand for 
labor of the lower grades and thus tend 
to raise wages and eliminate unemploy- 
ment, Mr. Finney has this to say Citalics 
mine): 


. . And with jobs for everybody the sky 
would be the limit. But meantime the profits of 
marginal entrepreneurs would disappear; whereupon 
they would shut down, thus throwing men out of 
work—which would not be so fine. This is exactly 
what did happen between 1918 and 1921, as the 
result of the unusual war demand for labor. In short, 
the surest result of jobs for everybody would be that 
as many would be out of work as before. Nothing 
would so surely break the mainspring of our economic 
machine as universal employment. 

Automatically, the profits system constantly 
maintains a great reserve army of unemployed. To 
reduce this reserve is to reduce marginal profits; 
and so recruit the reserve. To abolish the reserve 
would be to abolish profits; and so abolish the system. 
By one means or another the ratio between workers 
and jobs must be maintained. If the number of 
workers cannot be increased by immigration; then 
the number of jobs must be decreased, either by 
retrenchment or the introduction of labor saving 
machinery. The reason there are too few jobs is 
because it would wreck the system to provide them; 
and under the system the ratio is self-regulatory. In 
other words, unemployment is a fundamental neces- 
sity, and therefore an inevitable by-product, of the 
profits system. 

The next question is: How scarce do jobs have to 
be. The answer is: Just scarce enough so that 
laborers are not likely to get uppish, make unex- 
pected demands, and get away with them. Just 
scarce enough, in other words, so that wages are 
definitely under the control of the employing class, 
at least so far as any abrupt fluctuations are con- 
cerned. And under what circumstances can the labor- 
ing class be depended upon to sit tight, lick the hand 
that feeds them, and make no unexpected demands? 
The answer is: When they are all strictly up against 
it; with just barely enough wages to make ends 
meet—almost; and distress staring them in the face 
if they should lose their jobs. And this condition 
can obtain only when there is a reserve army of un- 
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employed, sufficient to keep those who do have jobs 
in abject fear of losing them. 

All of which fits in very nicely with what Ricardo 
had to say: that whatever the standard of living, 
down to that the wage scale tends to gravitate. 
Except that Ricardo did not make it quite clear how 
the requisite competition among laborers is main- 
tained. Following Malthus, he blamed the stork 
entirely. But the stork requires reciprocal co- 
operation. Whatever labor supply the stork may 
furnish, the profits system must furnish jobs just 
less than enough to go around. And that the profits 
system is bound to do—automaticaliy! Until the 
leopard changes its spots and the Ethiopian his skia. 


Before taking up the main problem I 
should like to call attention to two minor 
points raised by Mr. Finney. As to the 
slump in the demand for labor between 
1918 and 1921, it is not even suggested 
that this was the result of a normal in- 
crease in the number and quality of enter- 
prisers, technicians and capitalists. It 
was rather the result of an excessively in- 
flated war demand for goods (which I 
have elsewhere shown to have been un- 
necessary)! and the subsequent deflation 
of that demand. That being the case, 
it has no bearing on the question of the 
necessity of a permanent oversupply of 
labor. Again, while a rise of real wages 
as a result of an increase in the number 
and quality of enterprisers, technicians 
and capitalists, would eliminate marginal 
profits where they formerly existed as Mr. 
Finney suggests, it is obviously fallacious 
to slide from this to the statement that it 
would eliminate profits as he does in the 
italicized portion of the second paragraph 
of the above quotation. Existing 
marginal profits may be eliminated without 
eliminating all profits. There is merely a 
change in the establishments that are on 
the margin; the old ones having been 
pushed below the margin and hence out 
of existence, a new group now occupy 


1 Principles of National Economy. Ginn & Company, 
Boston, 1921. Chapter XLIX. 
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the marginal position. Any increase in 
cost, from whatever source, unless com- 
pensated by increased productivity or 
price, tends to eliminate marginal profits 
and marginal enterprisers, but does not 
necessarily destroy the whole business by 
eliminating all profits and all enterprisers, 
Intra-marginal profits and intra-marginal 
enterprisers may remain. New items of 
cost are continually confronting every 
business and continually weeding out the 
weaker establishments, but they seldom 
destroy a whole business, never, in fact, 
except when the new item of cost is so 
great as to be prohibitive. 

If we are permitted to assume as the new 
factor in the problem, an increase both in 
the number and in the quality of enter- 
prisers, technicians and capitalists, with 
no increase in the number of wage 
workers, it does not follow that a rise of 
wages would result in any net addition 
to the cost of production except to the 
inferior employers who were holdovers 
from the previous condition. The in- 
creasing number and superior quality of 
their new competitors would force each 
establishment to pay more for its labor 
and materiais, or to sell its product at a 
lower price. If any of them could not 
meet this new situation it would, of 
course, go to the wall; but, instead of 
killing the business, this would merely 
transfer the business from the hands of 
the inferior enterprisers of the old con- 
dition to the hands of the new and 
superior enterprisers, technicians and 
capitalists who have entered the business. 
Because of their superior quality these 
would be able to pay the higher wages of 
labor, the higher prices for materials, or 
to sell at lower prices. 

If there were an improvement in the 
quality of enterprisers, technicians and 
Capitalist investors, with no increase in 
their numbers, it is, of course, conceivable 
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that they might absorb the result of the 
superior productivity of industry in the 
form of higher profits, salaries and interest 
rates, all of which might be classified 
under the general name ‘‘rent of personal 
ability."" But it is a part of our as- 
sumption that the number of such men 
increases while their quality improves. 
This increase of their number would create 
an intensity of competition among them 
which would compel the industries to 
pay as high wages for labor, and as high 
prices for raw materials, or to sell the 
products at as low prices as their superior 
productivity could afford. In short, prof- 
its, interest, and the higher salaries would 
tend to decrease, certainly not to increase, 
leaving the chief benefit of the increased 
productivity of industry to go to the wage 
workers, the producers of raw materials, 
or to the consumers, who, of course, 
include the wage workers and the pro- 
ducers of raw materials. 

Any industrial or non-agricultural coun- 
try that combines a large supply of 
manual workers with a dearth of capable 
enterprisers, technicians, and capitalist 
investors invariably and inevitably shows 
low wages and unemployment for the 
manual workers, and, for the few capable 
members of the other groups easy profits, 
large salaries and high interest rates. The 
situation is comparable in principle to 
that which arises in an agricultural 
country where there are large numbers of 
workers and a scarcity of fertile land. 
This situation invariably means low labor 
incomes for workers, but relatively high 
rent for land. Conversely, an industrial 
country which develops large numbers of 
highly capable enterprisers, technicians 
and capitalist investors, and which man- 
ages to limit its supply of manual laborers, 
invariably shows high wages and rela- 
tively low profits, salaries and interest 
rates. This situation is comparable in 
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principle to that which arises in an agri- 
cultural country where there is an abun- 
dance of fertile land and a scarcity of high 
grade labor, where rent is relatively low 
and wages relatively high. Such are the 
historical facts. Table I is a significant 
illustration of this tendency in agriculture. 

The same principle holds with respect 
to the mechanical industries. The theory 
of the case is not difficult to state. A 
country with numerous enterprisers, tech- 
nicians and capitalist investors, all of 
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* U. S. Department of Agriculture, Yearbook for 
1918, Table 290, p. 693. 


high quality and all active, will expand 
its industries. The expansion of indus- 
tries will call for more and more manual 
workers. Other countries with fewer 
and weaker enterprisers, technicians and 
capitalist investors, will then shift their 
burden of unemployment upon the for- 
tunate country by exporting their surplus 
manual workers to it, unless it restricts 
immigration. Even though immigration 
be restricted, unless emigration be also 
restricted, the favored country will export 
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enterprisers, technicians and capital (to a 
certain extent also investors of capital) 
to less favored countries. Thus Germany, 
before the war, was exporting enter- 
prisers, technicians and capital but no 
manual laborers to the countries to the 
south and east, and importing certain 
kinds of low grade labor, but no enter- 
prisers, technicians or capitalists from 
those same countries. Under stable con- 
ditions we in the United States also export 
enterprisers, technicians and capital, but 
no manual laborers to Mexico, and it is 
notorious that we are importing hundreds 
of thousands of Mexican peons, but no 
enterprisers, technicians or capitalists 
from that country. 
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The exportation of enterprisers, tech- 
nicians and capital to such a country as 
Russia, the Balkans or Mexico is a good 
thing for the laborers of those countries 
but a bad thing for those who formerly 
enjoyed a partial monopoly of talent of of 
invested capital. The importation of 
cheap labor from those countries to a 
capitalistic country is a good thing for 
those in non-competing gr ns, especially 
for enterprisers, technicians and capital- 
ists but a bad thing for the manual workers 
of the countries to which the immigrants 
come. Laborers themselves (as distinct 
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from those who pose as spokesmen for 
labor) correctly sense the situation. In 
the absence of restrictions, indoor laborers 
invariably move away from countries 
in which there is little enterprise, tech- 
nical training and capital, and toward 
countries where these things are abundant, 
just as outdoor laborers move from coun- 
tries where good land is scarce to countries 
where it is abundant relatively to labor. 
There are sound theoretical and practical 
reasons why they should behave in this 
way. 

High general wages in industry are now- 
adays invariably associated with ample 
equipment in the form of power-driven 
machinery, giving a large product per 
man, without which high wages would be 
impossible. The proposition will scarcely 
be disputed that in the industrial field a 
large product per man is as dependent upon 
ample equipment in the way of power and 
power-driven machinery as it is upon an 
abundance of land in agriculture. The 
only question would be as to what factors 
are necessary to secure ample equipment in 
these forms of capital goods. 

The following figures (Table ID from 
J. Ellis Barker’s Economic Statesmanship, 
Cpp. 519, 524) well illustrate this point. 

Ample equipment requires at least three 
things: first, plenty of capital to invest in 
it; second, technicians to invent and 
install it; third, enterprisers to effect a 
working organization and bring labor and 
equipment into working harmony. Let 
any of these three things be absent, and 
the result is impossible. Let them all 
be present and active, and the result is 
inevitable. 

One man may, under highly efficient 
management, run sixty looms, turning out 
a large product per man, even though the 
product per loom may be relatively small. 


* John Murray, London, 1920. 
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But to equip every weaver with sixty 
looms requires not only a large amount of 
capital, but also capable technicians and 
enterprisers. When the problems are 
worked out satisfactorily, a textile factory 
that can combine sixty looms with one 
weaver can pay higher wages than a factory 
that can only combine four looms with one 
weaver. 

The activity of inventors and organ- 
izers in this direction increases the demand 
for capital relatively to the demand for 
labor, and if capital does not increase in 
quantity to meet that demand, it would 
merely increase interest rates until the 
rising overhead cost in the form of interest 
would check the tendency to substitute 
capital (or machinery) for labor. But if 
thrift campaigns and other movements for 
the increase of capital are successful, so 
that capital increases more rapidly than 
these new opportunities for its investment, 
interest (é.e. met or pure interest) may 
disappear in spite of the increase in the 
demand for capital. In fact, no one could 
afford to combine sixty looms with one 
weaver except where interest rates were 
relatively low and wages high. 

This brings us to one of the most difficult 
and at the same time one of the most im- 
portant of all economic principles, and 
the reader is requested to exercise his 
patience as well as his reasoning power in 
studying it. It may be called the prin- 
ciple of reciprocity among the factors of 
production, or the reciprocal influence 
of one factor upon another and of the other 
upon the one. To those who have never 
grasped this idea it seems a contradiction 
to say that two or more factors mutually 
determine one another. Really it is no 
more of a contradiction than to say that 
the three legs of a tripod mutually support 
one another. To say that without the 
third, the other two would fall does not 
mean that the third is capable of standing 
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alone. We find this principle everywhere, 
in economics as well as in physics or 
engineering. 

The relationship on the market between 
different factors of production is that of 
reciprocity, each one helping the market 
for the other. An abundant supply of 
capital seeking investment helps the 
market for inventions in which the new 
capital can be invested. A scarcity of 
investible capital makes a poor market for 
the products of the inventor. An abun- 
dance of both capital and inventions fur- 
nishes a good market for the work of the 
enterpriser, etc., etc. This principle runs 
through all our economic life. Its most 
conspicuous and distressing form is the 
relation between an abundant supply of 
cheap labor and the prosperity of all other 
classes. A more hopeful but less con- 
spicuous form is the relation between an 
abundant supply of everything besides 
manual labor, including not only capital, 
but inventors, enterprisers, and profes- 
sional and artistic talent, upon the pros- 
perity of the manual workers. 

So general has been the oversupply of 
manual labor that many minds, especially 
among the employing classes, have come 
to regard it as normal and inevitable. 
Those who find it convenient to run 
business by the ‘“‘hire and fire’’ method, 
who, when they need extra help can’t 
imagine themselves doing anything more 
than hanging out a shingle saying ‘‘men 
wanted,’’ are likely to say that they 
could not run their business in any other 
way. Even if that were true, it would 
not follow that a smarter manager might 
not do so. The only question is, can we 
get smarter managers. Certain house- 
holders who have always been accustomed 
to trains of hereditary household servants 
can’t imagine how a household could be 
run without them, nevertheless, more 
capable household managers might do so. 
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Again, can we get more capable household 
managers? 

Educational policies may aim at differ- 
ent objects. Within limits it is possible to 
accomplish any purpose for which an edu- 
cational system is intelligently planned. 
One possible object is to solve the 
labor problem, first, by giving employ- 
ment to all who want it, second, by 
raising all wages to a level that will 
permit comfort, culture and accumulation 
of enough capital to provide for emergen- 
cies and old age. Most other so-called 
solutions are attempts to keep laborers 
contented with their condition. I shall 
try to show that one way to give universal 
employment at high wages is to change 
the ratio between the kinds of labor that 
are not universally employed and the other 
factors of production. This brings us to 
the main thesis. 

A good approach to the problem of 
wages in indoor industry is to begin with 
agriculture. It is an observed fact that 
the ratio between the number of workers 
on the one hand and the quantity of land 
and equipment on the other has a great 
deal to do with the distribution of the 
agricultural income. This observed fact 
rests upon another, namely, that, in the 
growing of given crops, the product per 
worker increases, up to a certain limit, as 
he is given more land and equipment on 
and with which to work. Conversely, 
the product per acre of land increases as 
more workers and equipment are applied 
to its cultivation. The statement of this 
general reciprocal influence has been 
refined in the form of the law of diminish- 
ing returns, which need not be restated 
here. It follows from these observed 
facts that, if you want to increase the 
product of each farm worker, one way to 
do it is to give him more land on which to 
work, or better equipment with which to 
work, or a combination of both. If the 
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farmer is enabled to increase the land and 
equipment per worker, not by bidding a 
higher price for them but by reason of 
the fact that land and equipment have 
increased in abundance, and are forced 
onto the market at low prices, then the 
increase in the land and equipment per 
worker does not involve any necessary 
increase in the total rent and interest 
charges. Since there is a larger product 
without any increase in rent and interest, 
the increase will either go as profits to 
the farmer or wages to farm labor. Where 
the farmer does his own work, it makes 
little difference to him whether his in- 
creased income is called profits or wages. 
In case the farmers hire their laborers, if 
farmers are numerous and laborers scarce 
and hard to find, it is certain that the in- 
creased income will go as wages rather 
than as profits. 

In indoor industries the same principle 
holds except that land is a minor factor 
and may be neglected. Equipment, how- 
ever, is of even more importance than in 
agriculture. It is an observed fact that a 
large product per worker is secured by 
ample equipment in the form of power and 
power driven machinery. In this case, 
if equipment increases as an independent 
variable, and not in response to higher 
prices offered, that is, if through increased 
saving, capital piles up, if through in- 
creased activity on the part of increased 
numbers of inventors, engines and machin- 
ery increase in quantity and improve in 
quality, and if through increased activity 
by increased numbers of superior entet- 
prisers all this equipment is brought into 
the market, while manual workers are 
decreasing in numbers through restriction 
of immigration and a decline in the birth 
rate among working people, then the 
equipment must force itself onto the 
market for what it will bring and the in- 
creased product per man will go mainly 
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as wages. The scarcity of labor will 
insure that. 

Again, the question may be asked, will 
not the lower interest rates, the lower 
profits and salaries decrease saving, inven- 
tiveness and enterprise? They will rather 
operate as a check upon the further in- 
crease of saving, inventiveness and enter- 
prise. One result of thrift campaigns is 
to induce people to save increasing quan- 
tities of capital at decreased rates of 
interest, but this tendency is self-limiting. 
It results in a new equilibrium in which 
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and better enterprisers. Falling profits 
will check this tendency, but will result 
in a permanently larger number of enter- 
prisers of better quality at permanently 
lower profits. 

In the same way, the restriction of 
immigration, and a rise in the standard of 
living which reduces the birth rate will 
reduce the number of manual laborers, 
thus making it more difficult for enter- 
prisers to find help and force them to pay 
higher wages. These higher wages tend 
to check the tendency; that is, a point is 











there is a permanent increase of saving at 
permanently lower rates of interest. One 
result of increasing numbers of technical 
schools of higher and higher quality is to 
increase the number and quality of in- 
ventors and technicians. The falling sal- 
aries will eventually check that tendency 
to increase, and result in a new equilibrium 
in which there will be a permanent in- 
crease in the number and quality of tech- 
nicians at permanently lower salaries. 
Similarly, increasing numbers of business 
schools, of higher and higher qualities, 
at lower tuition rates, will result in more 





Diacram I 
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reached where even the superior enter- 
prisers can't avdance wages any further, 
but this results in a new equilibrium in 
which wages are permanently higher. 
The same thing brings about a more steady 
employment. When enterprises tend to 
multiply until they can’t multiply any 
further because of the scarcity of manual 
workers, obviously manual workers find 
it easier to get jobs, to choose when they 
will work and when they will not, and 
involuntary unemployment is eliminated. 

This shifting of the equilibrium point 
is the thing that needs to be understood 
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if one is to grasp the significance of what 
is going on in the economic world. The 
principle involved may be illustrated by 
Diagram I. 

In Diagram I let us assume that the 
quantity of a given commodity, say labor, 
is measured along the line OX, while 
both its cost of production and its price 
are measured along the line OY. Let us 
assume also that its cost curve at one time 
is represented by the curve ab while its 
demand curve is represented by the curve 
cb. That being the case, the equilibrium 
price is represented by the line db. 

By the equilibrium price is meant the 
price at which the market clears itself, 
i.e., the price which will induce producers 
to continue, under the same conditions, 
to bring to the market exactly as much as 
it will induce buyers to take off the 
market. If, for any unforeseen reason, 
buyers want more at the existing price 
than producers are willing to bring at the 
existing price, the price tends to go up 
until the equilibrium is again approxi- 
mated. If, for some unforeseen reason, 
producers bring to the market more than 
buyers are willing to take at the existing 
price, the price tends to fall until the 
equilibrium is again approximated. 
Thus, the normal price may be said to be 
the equilibrium price, or the price about 
which market prices tend to fluctuate. 

Now, in the above diagram, with the 
above assumptions, let us suppose that 
there has been a change in the cost of 
production. In the case of labor, immi- 
gration being eliminated, the cost is 
what men and women think they must 
have before they will marry and under- 
take the support of a family. If their 
ideas on that subject are high, that is, 
if they will not marry until they can 
afford life insurance, a savings account 
and a Ford car, that makes an expensive 
family, and no children will be legiti- 


mately born except in families that 
can afford these things. Eventually that 
will thin out laborers. But that thinning 
out of laborers will raise wages and make 
it possible to afford those things. Will 
this rise in wages so increase the marriage 
and the birth rate as to force wages down 
again to the old level? It will not, 
because to do so would be to deprive 
families of these things, and they would 
stop multiplying before that point was 
reached. 

The rise in the standard of living 
Operates as an increase in cost. This 
increase in cost may be pictured in our 
diagram by raising the curve ab to the 
dotted curve 4’b’. This would tend to 
reduce the supply of labor from Oe to Oe’. 
This reduced supply of labor would tend 
to raise wages until the new equilibrium 
wage was represented by the dotted line 
a'b' instead of by the solid line db. 

This line 4'5’ now represents the new 
equilibrium wage, as the line db repre- 
sented the old equilibrium wage. It 
represents the price at which, with the 
new standard of living, the producers of 
labor are willing to put on the labor 
market exactly as much labor as the 
buyers of labor are willing to take off the 
market. 

If we assume not only an increase in 
the cost of producing a commodity but 
also an increase in the demand for it, we 
get a still more violent shifting upward 
of the equilibrium price. Let the curve 
c’'b'’ represent the increase in demand. 
In that case the new equilibrium price 
becomes @’’b"’ instead of 4b’. In this 
case, the wages of labor may be quite 
sufficient to induce laborers with a mark- 
edly higher standard of living to marry 
as early and multiply as rapidly as they 
did with a lower standard of living and 
lower wages. 

The same general principle of the shift- 
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ing of the equilibrium price works in the 
opposite direction if we assume an oppo- 
site change in one of the factors. This 
may be shown in Diagram II. 

Let us suppose in this case that the 
amount of saving is measured along the 
line OX, the cost of saving and the demand 
for capital along the line OY, that the 
solid curve ab represents the cost of 
saving and the solid curve cb the demand 
for capital. In that case, the equilibrium 
rate of interest is represented by the solid 
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would not completely neutralize the 
tendency and restore the old rate. It 
would shift the equilibrium rate to a lower 
level; that is, the equilibrium rate of 
interest would fall from the solid line 
db to the dotted line @’b’. This lower 
price would now be sufficient to induce 
as much saving as the demand for capital 
would take off the market at that price. 

All this leads to the conclusion that a 
permanent change in the distribution of 
our national income can be effected by 

















line db. Now suppose that a change 
comes in the habits of the people, or in 
their relative appreciation of present and 
future, so that saving becomes much 
less irksome than it used to be. This 
change could be represented in the diagram 
by dropping the solid curve ab to the 


dotted curve 4'b’. This would tend to 
increase the amount of saving, but this 
increase would tend to lower the rate of 
interest. This lowering of the rate of 
interest would, of course, tend to check 
the tendency to further saving, but it 


Dracram II 





changing some of the original factors in 
the problem. Cultivation of habits of 
thrift can permaneatly lower the rates of 
interest; encouragement of more and 
more men to become enterprisers and tech- 
nicians can permanently lower profits and 
the higher salaries. Raising <he standard 
of living of laborers can permanently raise 
their wages, and if all these things can 
be done at the same time, a general shift 
in the direction of equality among all 
occupations can be brought about. 

One and only one condition can per- 
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manently interfere with the tendency 
toward an equilibrium of the labor market 
and leave a surplus of labor seeking em- 
ployment, that is, a trade union policy 
or some form of government interference 
that will force wages above the equilib- 
rium point. This may be illustrated by 
Diagram III. 

Let us suppose, as in the preceding dia- 
grams that ab represents the supply curve 
(or the cost curve) of a given class of 
labor, that cb represents the demand curve 
for it, and that db represents the equilib- 
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Far from being a necessary condition 
of the present economic system, this so- 
called labor reserve is the product of inter- 
ference with it. If let alone, the profits 
system would tend to eliminate this labor 
reserve by lowering wages until the entire 
available supply would be employed. 
It may be a wise policy to establish a 
wage above the equilibrium wage, that 
is, it may be better to pay high wages to 
those who can find employment and leave 
the rest unemployed, but it can not be 
said to be essential to the profits system. 
















rium wage, i.¢., the wage at which the 
available supply of that kind of labor 
would all be employed. If an artificially 
high wage were established by law or 
union policy represented by the dotted 
line 4'b’, then the demand remaining the 
same, the number employed at the new 
wage would be represented by the distance 
Oe’ instead of by the distance Oe. The 
latter being the actual number seeking 
employment, the number represented by 
the distance e’e would fail to find 
employment. 
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Diacram III 





It would be essential, rather, to some 
policy of interference with the system. 
Whether it be wise thus to interfere is 
another question. 

Another point should be mentioned that 
does not vitiate our argument, but may 
confuse the non-theoretical mind. Not 
ali workers want continual employment. 
High school and college boys and girls 
frequently want employment during the 
summer months, farm workers want 
indoor work during the winter months, 
women with families want employment 
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at times when family cares do not inter- 
fere and do not want it at other times. 
This kind of labor exists independently 
of the profits system, would, in fact, exist 
under any system. It therefore furnishes, 
at times, a small labor reserve, which the 
existing system may make use of, but 
which is not essential to the existence of 
the system. 

Another point of much greater theoreti- 
cal and practical importance is that the 
presence of an industrial reserve army is 
more a cause than a result of those un- 
evennesses of business sometimes called 
the business cycle, and the elimination of 
the industrial reserve army would go a 
long way toward ironing out those un- 
evennesses. 

It is coming to be realized that some- 
thing is needed to act as a drag or a brake 
upon the overexpansion of business in 
boom times. If business is permitted, 
with no hindrance or retarding factor, to 
expand as rapidly as it wants to, it will 
overdevelop at one time, and this over- 
development will be followed by a period 
of excessive stagnation. 

The only effective check that works 
automatically is an increase in the cost 
of production. If, when orders are com- 
ing in rapidly, every manufacturer can 
increase his production without having 
to pay a higher price for any of the things 
he needs, raw materials, labor, loans, 
etc. there is no effective drag. That is, 
if he can hire indefinite numbers of work- 
ers at the same wages, buy indefinite quan- 
tities of raw materials at the same prices, 
borrow indefinite sums of working capital 
at the same rates of interest, there is no 
drag on the expansion of his business. 
But if a boom, anticipated or potential, 
finds him unable to get more labor without 
offering higher wages for it, to buy in- 
creasing supplies of raw materials without 
bidding higher prices to get it, or to bor- 


row more working capital without pay- 
ing higher rates of interest, these things 
act as a drag and prevent excessive booms. 
Again, if a depression should begin, if all 
these wages, prices and interest rates 
tend to fall, this would stimulate the 
profit makers to increased activity and 
thus smooth out the depression. 

In the past we have had to rely mainly 
upon variations in the rate of interest to 
act as a repressant in boom times and a 
stimulant in times of depression. Lately, 
the Federal Reserve Board has acted 
in a rather positive manner to increase the 
efficiency of the depressant and the stim- 
ulant. But the principal item of cost 
is not interest on loans but the wages of 
labor. So long as there is a large labor 
reserve, there need be no increase in wage 
cost in boom times and decrease in times 
of depression to act as a depressant and a 
stimulant. But if there were no reserve 
army, then when every employer wanted 
to expand his business to take advantage 
of an active market, he could not get 
indefinite supplies of new labor by merely 
hanging out a shingle saying ‘men 
wanted.’’ In fact he could not get extra 
help at all ina real boom. All employers 
would be wanting extra help at the same 
time and they would merely bid against 
one another for the help that was already 
employed. This would put a more effec- 
tive drag on a business boom than a mere 
rise in the rate of interest can possibly do. 

Of course, so long as there are consider- 
able numbers of workers who, as pointed 
out above, do not want work all the time, 
that preference of theirs will create a 
small labor reserve, so that there is never 
likely to be a complete absence of labor 
reserve. But this reserve is created by 
the preferences of the workers themselves 
and not by the necessities of the profits 
system. In fact this system would be 
better off without it. Again, so long asa 
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labor reserve is artificially created by 
forcing actual wages above the equilib- 
rium level, it will always be possible to 
hire and fire, to employ increasing numbers 
without increasing wage rates in times of 
business activity, and decreasing numbers 
without lowering wages in times of busi- 
ness depression. However, this condition 
is created by artificial restraints and not 
by the necessities of the so-called profits 
system. In fact, the profits system tends 
to eliminate it, and it would work much 
better if it could be eliminated. 

Other and more striking changes even 
than steadiness of employment and the 
increase in wages can also be brought 
about. The independence of the laborer 
results automatically from these changes. 
Where there is a surplus of laborers or a 
dearth of jobs, of course the laborer is very 
dependent. He will think twice before 
quitting a job already held. But when 
any kind of labor becomes scarce and hard 
to find, it is the employer and not the 
laborer who is dependent. The house- 
keeper who knows that her cook has 
several other positions open and that she 
herself might not be able to find another 
cook, is the dependent person, and the 
cook is the independent one. The Kansas 
farmer whose wheat is ripe for the harvest 
and who can't find harvest hands to help 
him harvest it is another dependent person 
while the farm hand is the independent 
one. This condition is not the result of 
some occult or mysterious power that goes 
with cooking or wheat harvesting; it is 
the result of the relative scarcity of cooks 
and harvest hands, or the relative abun- 
dance of housekeepers who want cooks 
and farmers who want help. 

It may be argued, however, that where 
there is such an acute scarcity as the above 
illustrations imply, there is as yet no true 
equilibrium wage, or that the actual wages 
are not high enough to establish a true 
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equilibrium under which there would be 
exactly as many seeking the wages as 
there were willing to pay them. The 
illustrations were chosen deliberately for 
the purpose of bringing out the fact that, 
in a dynamic situation created by a pro- 
gressive increase in the number and the 
quality of enterprisers, technicians and 
capitalist investors, while the supply of 
manual workers does not keep pace with 
the increasing demand, wages not only 
tend to rise, but there is a lag in the rise 
of wages.* That is, wages are always 
approaching the equilibrium point, but 
the point itself moves upward, so that, 
before the equilibrium is established it is 
again disturbed. In this progressive con- 
dition we invariably find not only rising 
wages but also a growing independence 
of labor. 

Show me any situation where laborers 
of any kind, manual or mental, are scarce 
and hard to find,—that is, where em- 
ployers want more laborers than are to 
be had,—and I can show you a place 
where laborers are independent. Show 
me a situation anywhere where any kind 
of labor (cooks and farmhands as well as 
other kinds) is abundant and easy to find 
and where jobs are hard to find,—that is, 
where laborers want more jobs than are 
to be had,—and I can show you a place 
where that class of laborers (even includ- 
ing cooks and farm hands) is dependent. 
In the days of free immigration to this 
country, many classes of laborers were in 
that position of dependence. At the 
present time few of them are. If present 
tendencies continue, there will be fewer 
and fewer in that position of dependence. 

However, even though wages had 
reached a condition of stable equilibrium, 
at a high level, that is, even though there 


®To accelerate the rise of wages and reduce the 
extent of the lag is, of course, a legitimate purpose of 
labor organization activity. 
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were permanently just as many laborers 
secking jobs at high wages as there were 
jobs seeking laborers at those wages, it 
can be shown that the independence of 
laborers would be much greater than 
where the equilibrium wage is a low one. 
Wages are only one of the inducements to 
take jobs. Work which interferes with a 
particularly agreeable diversion is less 
attractive, other things equal, than work 
which permits that diversion. The 
former requires a higher wage than the 
latter in order to bring about an equilib- 
rium between the number of laborers 
seeking jobs and the number of jobs seek- 
ing laborers. 

In general, independence, or the ability 
to choose among a considerable number 
of goods or activities, is considered 
desirable. Men who can afford this 
desirable condition are likely to be willing 
to sacrifice a little money in order to 
enjoy it. They who have plenty of 
money in their pockets are more likely to 
sacrifice the chance of making more 
money in order to enjoy this feeling of 
independence than are those who have no 
money and who have needy families. The 
latter will sacrifice independence for cash, 
while the former will frequently sacrifice 
cash for independence. 

In general, the basic necessaries of life 
must take precedence over luxuries and 
comforts,—even the comfort of feeling in- 
dependent in one’s field of choice. When 
laborers generally are barely able to afford 
the basic necessaries of life, they are likely 
to sacrifice the comfortable feeling of in- 
dependence by accepting jobs that are 
confining, that offer few opportunities for 
diversion, or that put them under the 
domination of an overbearing boss. But 
when laborers are generally well paid, 
have money in their pockets, and are able 
to supply their families not only with the 
basic necessaries of life but with numerous 
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comforts and luxuries beside, then the 
comfort or luxury of feeling independent 
comes into their field of choice. An 
overbearing boss will then have a harder 
time filling his shop than the boss who 
treats his men as comrades in a common 
enterprise. The job that involves a loss 
of independence will have to pay a much 
higher wage to bring about an equilibrium 
than the job that leaves a good degree of 
independence. 

But, will not the multiplication of 
numbers again reduce laborers to the 
necessity of competing so strenuously for 
jobs as to destroy their independence? 
The standard of living will take care of the 
laborer’s independence exactly as it takes 
care of his wages. If the standard of 
living is low, laborers will marry and 
multiply even if it involves both a lower- 
ing of wages and a loss of independence. 
Where the standard of living is high they 
will not marry until they are both well 
paid and independent. A high standard 
of living means a low rate of multiplica- 
tion unless general economic conditions 
are extraordinarily good. A low rate of 
multiplication among manual workers 
means a scarcity of that kind of labor and 
the maintenance of good economic con- 
ditions among them. Among these good 
economic conditions we must include 
whatever laborers wholesomely crave. 
If they crave independence, that, as well as 
high wages, is assured by a high standard 
of living which will retard multiplication 
until independence is secured. 

If present tendencies continue, and they 
will if our scholars are astute enough to 
point the way, and our statesmen wise 
enough to follow their teaching,—there 
is no reason why labor should not even- 
tually become a fixed charge upon in- 
dustry, and capital a contingent ex- 
pense. Already certain high salaries are 
fixed charges. Key men must be retained 
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and their salaries paid regardless of the 
state of business. More and more kinds 
of labor are entering this class. During 
the last winter a certain manufacturer of 
soft drinks kept his force of truckdriver- 
salesmen intact, paying the men wages 
all winter when, many days, they did 
nothing but play checkers. The reason 
was not benevolence or a Christian spirit 
on the part of the employer. It was be- 
cause these men would be so hard to re- 
place in the spring that the employer did 
not dare fire them for the winter. If there 
had been a large reserve of competent men, 
it would have been cheaper to fire in the 
fall and hire in the spring. There being 
no such reserve, it was cheaper to pay 
these men wages even when there was no 
work for them than to let them go. The 
next thing, of course, is for the employer 
to find something for these men to do 
during the winter months. 

This is a condition that will spread to 
all classes of labor as labor becomes more 
and more scarce relatively to the demand 
for it. Any kind of labor may become a 
fixed charge when it is scarce enough and 
hard enough to find. At the same time, 
if capital becomes more and more abundant 
it will eventually cease to be a fixed charge 
or an overhead cost in the strict sense. It 
will become unnecessary to guarantee 
interest to the capitalist, and he will be 
forced to take his chance upon a contin- 
gent income, receiving dividends or profits 
when there is anything to divide, and 
none when there is nothing to divide after 
paying wages and other fixed charges. 
If the disposition to save becomes strong 
enough, men will accumulate all the 
capital that is needed and invest it on the 
chance of dividends. This making of the 
wage bill into a fixed charge and the 
capital account into a contingent charge 
is not contrary to but in strict accord with 
the profits system. It is the profits system 


carried to its ‘‘logical results,’’ though to 
produce these “‘logical results’’ will r-- 
quire some intelligent steering and rational 
encouragement. It will not require 
hostile legislation, but intelligent educa- 
tion, the encouragement of thrift, the 
occupational redistribution of our popula- 
tion by which manual workers are thinned 
out, and more and more high intelligence 
is concentrated in the ‘‘entrepreneurial,” 
managerial, technical and capitalistic oc- 
cupations. 

Here we find the answer to the question, 
will not the increase of saving and in- 
vesting, if carriea far enough, result 
in general overproduction. Strictly 
speaking, general overproduction is a 
logical impossibility, as has been shown 
many times. What is really meant is, 
will it not throw things out of balance 
by providing more capital than is needed 
to produce all the consumers’ goods that 
men will buy? If men generally cut down 
their purchases of consumers’ goods in 
order that they may invest more and more 
in producers’ goods, may there not be more 
producers’ goods than are needed to supply 
the diminished market for consumers’ 
goods? That unbalanced state of industry 
which some have mistakenly called gen- 
eral overproduction is a real possibility. 

But the first symptom of an approach to 
that unbalanced condition is the dis- 
appearance of pure or net interest. When 
all industries are equipped with all the 
capital that they need to supply the de- 
mands of consumers, or, in other words, 
when they have all the equipment that the 
inventors have shown them how to use 


‘The disappearance of pure or net interest would 
not, of course, enable an enterprise of dubious sol- 
vency to borrow without contracting to pay interest. 
It would still be necessary to overcome the owner's 
preference for keeping his money in a safe place as 
compared with letting it get out of his control in a 
hazardous enterprise or a doubtful loan. 
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economically, no industry will then be 
willing to pay interest to get more capital. 
Banks, insurance companies, brokers and 
private investors will be unable to place 
safe productive loans, and consequently 
unable to pay real interest to depositors, 
patrons or any one else. They who are 
fortunate or skillful enough to pick win- 
ners in the form of enterprisers and bor- 
rowers will pay dividends; others will not. 
The entire income from capital would be 
of that sort, and, the losses tending to 
balance the gains, the income of the 
capitalist class would tend to disappear. 
In those establishments where the returns 
to investors are negative, i.¢., whose 
owners do not even get their principal 
back, the other participants, mainly the 
wage workers, get more than the total 
product. Where these losses equal the 
gains made in other establishments there 
is. no net income for capitalists as a 
class. In fact, we are much nearer that 
condition today than most of us are 
aware. 

Now, when the income of the capitalist 
class disappears, it means that other classes 
get the entire product of industry. These 
include the receivers of profits, of salaries, 
of wages and of rent. Even the profits of 
enterprisers as a class tend to cancel in so 
far as the losses balance the gains. This 
will result from the same conditions and for 
the same reasons as cause the disappearance 
of net interest. A considerable increase in 
the number of enterprisers watching for 
opportunities tends to increase the inten- 
sity of the competition among themselves 
and to increase the losses and decrease 
the gains until the cancellation is com- 
plete. This tends to concentrate the 
total national income into the remaining 
Classes, viz., rent, salaries and wages. 
Rent, I prefer not to discuss because it is 
not claimed by any one, so far as I know, 





that an industrial reserve army is essential 
to its existence. 

There is still one problem, as yet un- 
solved, whose solution is essential to the 
final elimination of the last vestige of the 
possibility of an industrial reserve army: 
that is the problem of the feeble-minded. 
Among the intelligent, the development 
of a high standard of living is a complete 
safeguard against an oversupply of labor; 
but a high standard of living is impossible 
among the unintelligent who are not 
capable of exercising forethought. With 
them, no matter how expensive their 
habits or tastes, these do not and can not 
in any way affect their marriage rates 
and birth rates, and therefore do not con- 
stitute a true standard of living.’ With 
them reproduction is a biological process, 
uncontrolled by rational purpose. Being 
a biological process, as it is with plants 
and animals, nothing short of physical 
control will check their multiplication. 
Without physical control, the feeble- 
minded can, given time enough, overstock 
any market with low-grade, unskilled 
labor. Consequently we must manage to 
control them if we ever hope permanently 
to prevent the development of a mass of 
poverty. 

But, let it be remembered, this propen- 
sity of the feeble-minded is not the result 
of the profits system. It would exist 
under communism or any other system, 
and the same necessity for control would 
exist under any system. But if it is not 
controlled, and if we continue to breed 
morons, the profit takers and many others 
will manage to make productive use of 
them. Again, profit takers are not differ- 
ent from the rest of us. Housewives will 
hire morons to do housework, farmers will 
hire them to do farm work, artists and 


®See the author's Principles of National Economy, 
Boston, 1921, p. 500. 
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others to relieve themselves of hack work 
with even more avidity than enterprisers 
will hire them to work in factories. 

To conclude. If we can maintain the 
democratic tradition that business is just 
as respectable as any other calling; if we 
can continue to show a generous apprecia- 
tion of those who succeed in building up 
great business enterprises; if our higher 
institutions of learning can continue to 
train men for business as well as for the 
professions to which the word “‘learned’’ 
was formerly restricted; if all our schools 
can continue to move men upward in the 
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scale of occupations; if we can continue 
to restrict the immigration of low wage 
labor, adding Mexican labor to the kind 
that is to be restricted; if we can continue 
to maintain responsible parenthood among 
the intelligent classes; and if we can 
manage in some way to limit the multipli- 
cation of the ment?'ly weak, we can not 
only eliminate the industrial reserve 
army, but can diffuse prosperity more and 
more evenly among all classes and we can 
put all laborers in a position of inde- 
pendence quite equal to that of the em- 
ploying classes. 


THE CONCEPTS OF SOCIOLOGY 
EARLE EDWARD EUBANK 


I. CONCERNING CONCEPTS IN GENERAL 


\ | AN is chiefly differentiated from 
the lower animals by the nature 
of his mental life and its prod- 

ucts. He excels sub-human creatures 
both in his individual capacity for 
thought, and in his ability to communi- 
cate with his fellows. By reason of this 
he has built up a collective life with his 
own kind which transcends that of any 
other species. 

The basic or primary requirement for 
group life, whether of man or animal, is 
the ability to exchange thought. Upon 
this all else depends. By very definition 
society itself must end where communica- 
tion ends; and without it each individual, 
entombed within his own walls of isola- 
tion, would soon perish, and the species 
itself become extinct. It is axiomatic to 
state that without this interplay of mind 
human kind would not be human, nor 
could it long exist. 

Conversely, we note that that form of 
group life which is most highly developed 


and richest in its products is that in which 
communication is most highly developed. 
Moreover, the degree of human attain- 
ment, by and large, parallels the degree 
of efficiency in the interchanging of 
thought. That group or that member ofa 
group which is most shut away from 
contact with other minds is ordinarily 
the one most backward and limited. The 
question of efficient communication, there- 
fore, becomes the starting point of a con- 
sideration of the problem of human 
development. 

Communication involves two elements: 
an idea to be transmitted, and a technique 
for its transmission from sender to receiver. 
The social evolution of man parallels the 
growth of these two: the development of 
human thought, and the development of 
ways and means for its effective inter- 
change. Thoughts are themselves in- 
tangible, imperceptible, and are of a nature 
which prevents their direct sensory trans- 
ference. To be imparted they must first 
be reduced to some tangible external sym- 
bolic form, which can be received by the 
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senses of another person; which symbol 
having been received by him, will be rec- 
ognized as standing for what the trans- 
mitter meant. Out of this has grown the 
marvelous thing we call language, and 
its multitudinous forms of expression. 
Language is man’s chief device of commu- 
nication. It is an art of using concepts. 
Its words, whether imparted orally, or 
reduced to some written or other visual 
or tactual form, are external symbols of 
the inner idea. They are contact points 
of mind with mind, the building stones of 
every form of human association. 

The term concept as it is to be used in the 
following pages involves a combination 
of two things: on the content side it stands 
for a distinctive idea; on the linguistic 
side it stands for the distinctive term 
which is the verbal symbol for that idea. 
Dr. Albion W. Small (in defining the term 
“category’’ which he employs in a sense 
closely akin to that of the term “‘concept”’ 
as herein used), writes as follows:! 


Considered from the /inguéstic side, it is a verbal 
symbol for the kind of object or relation isolated in 
thought from all other objects or relations. ‘‘Cow"’ 
is never ‘‘pig,”’ nor “horse’’ nor “‘tree."’ ‘‘Envy” 
is never “‘gratitude”’ nor “‘patriotism” nor ‘‘honor,” 
any more than “‘chemical affinity” is “specific grav- 
ity” or “‘inertia’’ or “‘erosion."’ Considered on the 
substantive side, it is the totality of objects or relations 
that have the stigmata connoted by the corresponding 
verbal symbol. The category of ‘‘cow,” “‘horse”’ 
and ‘‘pig,’’ ‘‘process,"’ “‘group,"’ ‘‘control’’ is all 
the specific objects or relationships which bear the 
essential marks employed by the respective terms. 


In this sense, therefore, practically every 
word in any language may be said to be a 
concept since it is the linguistic term 
agreed upon by the users of that language 
to express a certain idea. A dictionary is 
a catalog of these concepts. (Ideally, 
synonyms do not exist; each word is a 
term having no exact equivalent.) 


1 Personal letter, November 9, 1925. 
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As the experience and knowledge of 
mankind develop, his ideas develop and 
correspondingly his verbal tools of expres- 
sion develop. More and more he special- 
izes in particular fields and as a result 
specialized ideas arise in those fields which 
require specialized vocabularies. The 
tendency, therefore, is for his concepts to 
fall into compartments according to their 
field and degree of specialization. The 
result of this is observed in the appearance 
of numerous distinctive dictionaries such 
as those of medicine, of law, or of music. 
Every sport has its own peculiar vocabu- 
lary which is Greek to one unfamiliar 
with the game. Within our generation, 
the coming of the automobile has devel- 
oped a large body of special terms pre- 
viously unknown. The vocabulary of 
radio is rapidly adding to our current 
speech. Language, therefore, may be 
conceived of as a large, verbally all- 
inclusive territory, within which will be 
found many sub-divisions of specialized 
fields, these in turn having their own still 
more specialized sub-divisions. 

Limiting our discussion now to the 
domain of science, we recognize that in 
every field certain ideas arise which are 
peculiar to that field and which, strictly 
speaking, are not duplicated elsewhere. 
Examples of this are—molecule in Physics, 
atom in Chemistry, strata in Geology, 
habit in Psychology, value in Ecohomics, 
etc. Itis the presence of these distinctive 
and unique ideas that justifies a new divi- 
sion of science and which also makes it 
possible. The thing that distinguishes 
any department of science from any other 
is the fact of the emergence of ideas which 
do not occur in other connections. 
‘Every science’ says McLeod,? “consists 
of two parts, general concepts or defini- 


2 History of Economics, p. 24; qaoted by Small, 
Origins of Sociology, p. 330. 
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tions, or a new classification of the quali- 
ties it possesses, and secondly, the laws 
which govern their relations, called by 
Bacon, Newton and many others, axioms 
or general principles.” 

We agree with McLeod further, that a 
scientific concept as distinguished from 
the broader use of that word when applied 
to language as a whole, must be perfectly 
general, i.c., always used in the same 
sense wherever applied; and it must not, 
in the last analysis, contain more than one 
general idea. (A concept may, of course, 
be made up of two or more ideas. For 
example, the concept represented by the 
chemical symbol ‘‘HCI"’ is made up of the 
concept “‘Hydrogen’’ and the concept 
“Chlorine.’’ But the final concept, ‘‘Hy- 
drochloric acid’’ is one general idea, not 
two.) To these characteristics we would 
add another: A true scientific concept 
must be fundamental, that is, of such a 
character that without it a complete inter- 
pretation of the field in question is 
impossible. 

How then shall we determine whether 
or not a term is a true scientific concept? 
In accordance with what has preceded, 
the following are suggested as the tests: 

(1) Is the term reasonably precise? Does 
it convey an exact and clear cut meaning? 

(2) Does the term contain only one final 
idea? 

(3) Is the term perfectly general; that is, 
always employed in the same sense wherever 
it is used? 

(4) Is the idea fundamental to its partic- 
ular field; that is, essential for its inclusive 
interpretation? 

If a suggested term fails to conform to any 
one of the above tests, we must question its use 
as a scientific concept. 

Obviously the practical value of the 
scientific concept is very real. First, as a 
matter of brevity and convenience. Such a 
term conserves words and takes the place 
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of extensive description and explanation, 
Usually its only substitute would be a 
descriptive phrase or phrases which it 
would be awkward to repeat each time 
the idea was employed. Second, it is 
valuable as a matter of precision, of con- 
veying an exact idea, a specific meaning. 
It is an essential of accurate communi- 
cation. Thus when differentiated and 
accurately defined, concepts become: first, 
categories by which classification can be 
made; and second, working tools for the 
development of materials. They are 
simply devices to facilitate differentiation 


of ideas and materials. They are in- J 


struments of discrimination and refinement 
of meanings. 

The tendency for concepts to become 
more and more specialized, and to fall 
into specialized compartments may be 
expressed graphically by Diagram A. 

Compartment I of the foregoing diagram 
represents language in general, which as 
has been stated, is inclusive of all termi- 
nology. Compartment II includes concepts 
which are common to some particular 
division of thought; in this case we 
employ it to indicate the domain of science 
in general. This vocabulary is of course 
included in Compartment I; but this 
specialized field sets it apart. Compart- 
ment III illustrates various specialized 
divisions of science, each of which de- 
velops a still more highly specialized 
group of ideas which are peculiar to its 
field and which until their subsequent 
adoption outside are not found elsewhere. 
Each is identified with its particularized 
division of science by virtue of the fact 
that it would not have been developed 
had it not been for its special method- 
ology. (And of course ‘‘compartmentali- 
zation’’ might be continued indefinitely 
to parallel the degree of specialization of 
thought.) 

In a very real way we may say that the 
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development of any science coincides with 
the development of its distinctive con- 
cepts. The history of a science may be 
written in terms of its conceptual develop- 
ment. Indeed, until a field of study shall 
have developed characteristic concepts of 
its own we may properly question whether 
it has truly arrived at the status of a 
science, whatever may be its claims to the 
contrary. Of all divisions of human 
inquiry it may be said: by their concepts 
ye shall know them. 
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to the same tests. They differ from other 
groups simply in that they are related 
peculiarly to that imperfectly defined area 
which is called the ‘‘field’’ of Sociology; 
that is, having reference to ideas which 
it has fallen to Sociology to develop, and 
in many Cases to originate. 

Here we are on difficult ground, for it 
is as hard in this as in any other realm of 
inquiry, to delimit the territory of opera- 
tions with accuracy. While there is no 
absolute criterion as to its range of opera- 
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II. CONCERNING SOCIOLOGICAL CONCEPTS 
IN PARTICULAR 


The preceding section has indicated the 
tendency for concepts to fall into com- 
partments according to their degree 
of specialization. Sociological concepts, 
therefore, appear as a special segment of 
Compartment III of Diagram A. They 
possess the same general characteristics 
as other scientific concepts; their purpose 
and nature are the same; they are subject 


tions, the sociologists are in approximate 
agreement, however, that it relates par- 
ticularly to the form and activity of the 


associational life of mankind. Its con- 
cepts, therefore, are those which have 
emerged in the course of analyzing those 
associational forms and activities. They 
are certainly not sociological in the sense 
that Sociology desires to monopolize 
their use, and to prosecute as infringets of 
copyright any who might wish to utilize 
them elsewhere. (Indeed, the growth and 
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efficiency and richness of language in 
general is due to the fact that concepts 
from one field have been borrowed and 
finaliy incorporated into our common 
vernacular.) They are sociological first, 
because they would not have come into 
their present meaning and usage had 
Sociology not worked them out; and in 
the further sense that they are tools of 
analysis which Sociology uniquely em- 
ploys, having found no equivalent already 
at hand. The methodology of Sociology 
requires them for adequate interpretation 
of its materials. 

The verbal symbol itself may be, and 
frequently is, used in some other field. 
The question, however, is not whether it 
is used elsewhere, but whether, as used in 
Sociology it signifies an idea that is dis- 
tinctive and peculiar to itself. Many a 
term is in the popular vocabulary which 
when defined sociologically has a meaning 
all its own, and which it did not have till 
Sociology gave it a unique content. 
““Association,’’ ‘‘person,"’ ‘‘group,’’ ate ex- 
amples of such words. Sociology also 
shares certain concepts which are used 
with a common meaning by all sciences 
and cannot be considered the exclusive 
property of any one: e.g. ‘‘force,"’ ‘‘proc- 
ess,’ “‘control,’’ which when used in the 
field of Sociology must be designated or 
understood as societary. 

On the other hand there are many words 
in the general vocabulary full of social 
meaning which are used daily by soci- 
ologists but which must be excluded as 
sociological concepts because Sociology 
simply uses them in their customary sense 
and does not put into them any special 
meaning: for example, class, polyandry, 
and clan. 

The verbal designation of concepts may 
be derived in one of three ways: First, 
by the coining of new words, as is illus- 
trated by Zmnaniecki’s ‘‘axiological,’’ a 


combination of ‘‘axiomatic’’ and ‘‘logi- 
cal."’ Second, by taking a word from an 
unfamiliar source and giving it currency, 
as was the case with Gidding’s ‘‘socius,” 
borrowed from the vocabulary of ancient 
Latium. The third, and by far the com- 
monest way, is by taking words already 
in use and giving them a specialized— 


frequently an analogous or parallel— ° 


meaning. In this latter case it is fre- 
quently difficult to separate the term in 
its new meaning from its existing con- 
notation. It is extremely important in 
the case of parallel words to make clear 
the distinction between those which are 
employed in a merely figurative or ana- 
logical sense (as for example ‘‘social anat- 
omy’’) and those which are intended to 
be used literally but with a specialized 
meaning (as for example ‘‘interaction’’). 

While it is true that August Comte was 
‘the herald rather than the founder’’ of 
this branch of study, it is perhaps histori- 
cally correct to accredit him with the 
enunciation of its first distinctive con- 
cept—the name itself. When, a century 
ago, he differentiated ‘“‘Social Physics” 
from the general aspects of human activity 
it was a new conception. The facts of 
the group life of men had of course been 
in existence from the beginning of the 
species, but this particular way of looking 
at the facts had not before been singled 
out. The idea itself became still more 
clear when he formulated and gave it the 
linguistic imprint of *‘Socéologie.”’ 

In the century since that first sociologi- 
cal concept was started on its uncertain 
journey the literature has grown, and with 
it has developed an imposing vocabulary 
of its own. Particularly during the past 
three and a half decades during which the 
new science has been fighting its way to 
scientific recognition the rapid increase 
of materials has led to the building up of a 
veritable library. With it, concept after 
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concept has come to birth as additional 
phases of interpretation have become more 
clear, until we are now in possession 
of a technical terminology of extensive 
proportions. 

In 1905 Dr. Small presented the first 
inclusive compilation of this new termi- 
nology. It consisted of the following 
forty-eight items (which for convenience 
are here re-arranged alphabetically), ap- 
pearing as Chapter XXIX of his General 
Sociology, under the heading: 


Scuepute or Sociotocican Concepts 


adjustment, social 
ascendency, social 
assimilation, social 
association 

authority, social 
conditions of society 
conflict 

consciousness, social 
constitution of the corporation 
contacts 

content of the social process 
control, social 
corporation 
differentiation 
elements of society 
ends of purposes, social 
evolution, social 
forces, social 

form of the group 
function 

genesis 

genetic structures 
group 

individual 
individualization 
integration 

interests 

institutions, social 
mechanism, social 
nature of the social process 
order, social 

organism, social 
physical environment 
process, social 
reactions, social 
relationships, social 
situations, social 
spiritual environment 
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social 

socialization 

society 

stages of the social process 
status 

stimulus and response 
structure, social 

subjective environment 
telesis 

unity, social 


Since Dr. Small’s schedule was made the 
number of terms has been enormously 
augmented. As a first step in attempting 
the present analysis the literature of 
Sociology has been painstakingly searched 
in an effort to include all that have been 
put forward to date. The result yielded 
is the following list of two hundred and 
seventy-six items: 


A Catatoc or Terms Uszp as 
CONCEPTS OF SOCIOLOGY 


(as found in its literature) 


Note: The terms here listed have not necessarily been specifically 
designated as concepts by their authors, but they are terms which seem 
to have been used as such, and which as used, seem to conform approxi- 
mately to the cests suggested in an earlier paragraph of this study. More 
than two hundred other terms have been excluded which seem clearly 
to fail to conform to that test. Judgments will naturally differ as to 
whether or not certain terms should be incladed. While it is hoped that 
there are no serious oversights doubtless there are inadvertent omissions. 
These the compiler would be glad to have pointed out, in order that sub- 
sequent revisions may be made more accurate. 


. accommodation 

. accommodation groups 
. acculturation 

. achievement 

. action, (activity) corporete 
. adaptation 

. adjustment, social 

. aggregation 

. amalgamation 

. antagonism 

. anticipation 

. approach 

. ascendency 

. assimilation 

. association 

. atomization 

. attitude, social 

. authority 

. axiological 
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. balances, social 
21. 
. behavior pattern 
23. 
. behavior, social 
C5. 
. co-adaptation 
. combination 
. community 

. community disorganization 
. communication 
. Compensation 

. compensation mechanism 
. competition 

. competition, social 

. complex, cultural 

. complex, social 

. compromise 

. composition, social 

. composition, demotic 
. consensus 

. concerted volition 

. conflict 

. conflict, cultural 

. conflict situation 

. Congregation 

. consciousness of kind 
. consciousness, social 

. consolidation 

. constitution, social 

. contact 

. contact, historical continuity 
. contact, mobility 

. contact, primary 

. contact, secondary 
. contact, social 

. contact, sympathetic 
. contagion, social 

. continuity, social 

. control, social 

. conventionalization 
. convergence 

. codperation 

. codrdination 

. Corporate action 

. creative moment 

. Crisis 

. crowd 

. crucial situation 

. culture 

. culture area 

. culture center 

. culture complex 

. culture lag 

. culture pattern 


behavior, collective 
behavior sequence 


causation, social 
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75> 
76. 
77: 
78. 
D-79. 
80. 
81. 
82. 
83. 
84. 
85. 
86. 
87. 
88. 
89. 
go. 
gi. 
92. 
93- 
94- 
95- 
96. 
E-97. 
98. 
99- 
100. 
10I. 
102. 
103. 
104. 
10$. 


107. 
108. 
109. 
F-110. 
III. 
112. 
113. 
114. 
115. 
116. 
G-117. 
118. 
119. 
120. 
121. 
122. 
123. 
124. 
125. 
H-126. 
127. 
I-128. 
129. 








culture trait 
culture type 
cultural process 
custom 
decadence ] 
defence mechanism ] 
definition of situation 
degeneration 
demoralization I 
denationalization ‘ 
denomination 3 
desire I 
detachment I 
deterioration I 
difference of potential = 
differentiation i 
diffusion L-14 
disintegration, social 14 
disorganization, social 34 
distance, social 14 
domination M-14 
dynamic y 
ecology, human 75 
ends, social 15 
energy, social 15 
environment, social TS: 
epidemics, social 33: 
equalization 15! 
equilibrium 1S; 
equilibration 15! 
estrangement 155 
. evolution, social 16¢ 
evolution, personal N-161 
expansion 0-162 
exploitation 163 
fermentation, social 164 
fixation 165 
focus of attention 166 
folkways 167 
force, social 168 
function, social 169 
fusion 17 
gradation 7% 
genesis, social #7 
group ' P-173 
group mind 174 
group, natural 175. 
group, primary 176 
group, secondary 177- 
group situation 178. 
group, sub-social 179. 
heritage, social 180. 
human nature 181. 
idealization 182. 
identification 183. 





130. 
131. 
132. 
133. 
134. 
135. 
136. 
137: 
138. 
139. 
140. 
14I. 
142. 
143. 
144. 
L-145. 
146. 
147- 
148. 
M-149. 
150. 
Ist. 
152. 
153- 
154. 
155- 
156. 
157: 
158. 
159. 
160. 
N-161. 
O-162. 
163. 
164. 
165. 
166. 
167. 
168. 
169. 
170. 
171. 
172. 
P-173. 
174. 
175. 
176. 
177. 
178. 
179. 
180. 
181. 
182. 
183. 
184. 
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imitation 
individual 
individualizat icn 
individuation 
infiltration 
in-group 
institution 
institutionalization 
integration, social 
interaction 
intercommunication 
interest 
interpenetration 
interstimulation 
isolation 

law, social 
liberation 

life organization 
like-mindedness 
maladjustment 
manifestation, social 
mechanism, social 
methodology 

mind, social 
mobility 
modification 

morals 
moralization 

mores 

movement, mass 
movement, social 
non-social 

object, social 
opinion, public 
opposition 

order, social 
organism 
organization, social 
organizing life principle 
original nature 
origin, social 
ossification, social 
out-group 
participation 
participant observer 
pathology, social 
pattern, social 
person 

personal disorganization 
personality 
personality patterns 
personality type 
personalization 
perversion 
pluralistic behavior 


185. 
186. 
187. 
188. 
189. 
190. 
191. 
192. 
193. 
194. 
195. 
196. 
197- 
198. 
R-199. 
2.00. 
201. 
202. 
2.03. 
204. 
2.05. 


229. 
230. 
231. 
232. 
233. 
234. 
235. 
236. 
237. 
238. 
239. 


population 
pressure, social 
prestige 

problem, social 
process, cultural 
process, historic 
process, the general 
process, the social 
process, sociai 
product, social 
professionalization 
progress 

progress, social 
public, the 

race 

rapport 
rationalization 
reaction 

reaction, circular 
redintegration 
regress 


. telationship 

. reorganization 

. representation, collective 
. repression 

. fesponse 

. restlessness 

. ritual, social 

. rivalry 

. Segregation 

. selection 

. self 

. significant 

. simulation 

. situation 

. social 

. socialization 

. social origin 

. societal 

. societal variable 
. societal selection 
. societary 

. society 

. society, sympathetic 


sociocracy 
sociology 
sociosphere 
socius 
solidarity 
stagnation 
status, social 
stimulation 
stranger 
stratification, social 
structure, social 
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240. struggle 

241. subjugativa 

242. sublimation 

243. subordination 

244. suggestion, social 

245. suggestibility 

246. summation 

247. super-organic 

248. suppression 

249. survival 

250. symbol 

251. sympathy 

252. sympathy, area of 

253- synergy 

254. synthesis, social 
T-255. technique, social 

256. telesis 

257. tension 

258. they-group 

259. tradition 

260. transformation 
U-261. unadjustment 

262. universal pattern 

263. universe of discourse 

264. unrest, social 

265. utilization 
V-266. valuation 

267. value, social 

268. variation 

269. volition, concerted 
W-270. wants 

271. we-group 

272. withdrawal 

273. will, larger 

274. will, social 

275. wish 

276. wish, dominant 


The very extent of such a list as this is 
confusing; but it is indicative of an under- 
lying confusion that is still more signifi- 
cant. It reveals strikingly how far the 
sociologists are from agreement upon the 
very terminology itself. The growing 
pains of this science are nowhere more 
clearly shown than in the indefiniteness 
and lack of uniformity of its vocabulary. 
Different writers use the same term in 
different senses. Conversely, the same 
idea is labeled differently by different 
writers. A number of terms listed in the 
above catalog do not have general accept- 
ance at all, but are used only by a single 


writer. Many of the terms overlap. 
Some, broad and general, include as sub- 
divisions several more specialized or 
limited terms. 

Perplexing as is this lack of uniformity 
of terminology, there is another question 
which is still more so: What are the major 
concepts of Sociology? What are the funda- 
mental ideas which constitute its ground 
work? What basic divisions should be 
included in our study? Upon this there 
is as yet no agreement; a situation not 
surprising perhaps, in view of the recency 
of the development of sociological theory, 
but one strikingly at variance with that 
to be found in the older and more devel- 
oped sciences. Of six standard works on 
Economics which are before me as I 
write, all include among other topics in 
common, treatment of the specific cate- 
gories of *‘production,"’ ‘‘consumption,”’ 
“‘distribution,’’ ‘‘exchange,’’ ‘‘land,” 
“‘labor,”’ ‘‘capital,’’ ‘“‘rent,’’ “‘wages,” 
‘interest,’ ‘‘profit,’’ ‘‘value,"’ and “‘util- 
ity." Of six standard works on Psy- 
chology here on my desk, all include 
among other topics in common, treatment 
of the specific categories of ‘‘conscious- 
ness,’’ ‘“‘instinct,’’ ‘‘sensation,’’ ‘‘emo- 
tion,”’ ‘“‘perception,’’ ‘“‘imagination,”’ 
“‘memory,"’ ‘‘reason,’’ ‘‘judgment,’’ and 
“will.” ‘‘Matter,’’ “‘Energy,’’ and ‘“Mo- 
tion’’ will be found in the general dis- 
quisitions on Physics. And the parallel 
might be indefinitely continued, for in 
many fields a reasonable uniformity will 
be exhibited in the choice of leading 
concepts. 

Within the literature of Sociology there 
is nothing like such a consensus as yet. 
Turn to the shelf of familiar volumes 
which announce themselves as ‘‘Prin- 
ciples,’’ ‘‘Outlines,’’ “Introduction,” or 
by some other designation indicate their 
intention to serve as general treatises 
dealing with the fundamentals of Soci- 
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ology. Go over their tables of contents, 
and cut out of them the chapter headings 
which refer to introductory, historical, 
or other non-conceptual material. List 
what remains according to the concepts 
with which they deal and compare the 
lists. The disagreement among them is 
so great that a casual reader would be 
justified in failing to recognize them as 
dealing with the same subject matter. 

By way of illustration there is presented 
in the following columns an exhibit of 
this lack of agreement which still exists. 
Eight ‘‘introductory’’ or “‘general’’ vol- 
umes have been selected, ranging in date 
from 1896 to 1925, bearing the names of 
ten prominent Sociological writers. Nine 
of these have been presidents of the Ameri- 
can Sociological Society; the tenth is its 
secretary. Probably no _ proportionate 
group of equally authoritative voices 
could be found within the present or past 
ranks of the Society. Here if anywhere, 
we might expect to learn what are the 
basic concepts of our science. But when 
the non-conceptual material is laid aside, 
and the concepts which each has selected 
for major emphasis, as indicated by his 
table of contents, are listed (alphabetically 
arranged for convenience in comparison) 
we have the highly interesting and signifi- 
cantly diverse tabulation on pages 396 
and 397. 

Omitting duplicates in the foregoing 
columns we have a total of 142 different 
items.* 


* Of course many more are touched upon, some of 
them at considerable length, in the texts themselves. 
The index of the book consulted will usually contain 
many not above listed. The ones put down here are 
those which the author himself singled out for major 
emphasis, as indicated by his main table-of-contents 
headings. By inference they may be considered in 
cach case to constitute the authors’ designation of 
what seem to him the most important concepts. 
(See, however, the exception indicated in the footnote 
to the Ellwood list.) 


Only 52 out of the 142 are found in 
more than one list. Not a single one 
appears in all eight lists. 

Only one, ‘“‘society,’’ appears in as 
many as seven lists. 

One other, “‘group,’’ appears in six 
lists. 

Six others, ‘‘association,’’ ‘‘conflict,”’ 
““control,’’ ‘‘evolution,’’ ‘‘forces,’’ and 
““progress’’ appear in five lists. 

Eight others, ‘‘activity’’ (or ‘‘action’’), 
“‘assimilation,’’ ‘‘causation’’ (or ‘‘cause’’) 
“imitation,’’ ‘“‘individual,’’ ‘‘organiza- 
tion,”’ “‘process,’’ and ‘“‘socialization,”’ 
appear in four lists. 

Fourteen others appear in three lists. 

Twenty-two others appear in two lists. 

Confronted as we are with the seeming 
lack of agreement revealed in such a 
state of affairs, and perhaps discouraged 
by it as well, let us turn to the other side 
of the picture. Closer examination may 
lead us to the discovery that the difference 
is more apparent than real. In spite of 
the divergence we quickly detect an 
underlying unity of thought. Upon this 
point Dr. Small’s observation made in 
1905 is still highly pertinent:‘ 


Each sociologist gives prominence to certain cate- 
gories which other sociologists really or apparently 
neglect. Each sociologist may have a scale of his 
own of the categories which all in some way employ. 
This merely means that our quantitative analysis 
of the social reality is far less advanced than qualita- 
tive analysis. To speak more literally, each in- 
vestigator of the social process approaches his work 
from a point of departure somewhat different from 
that of every other. The perspective of experience 
varies with these different angles of approach. Al- 
though the terms into which different investigators 
analyze experience may show great variation, ap- 
parent and even real, the methods which they are 
applying may not be radically unlike, and the results 
which they reach may be complementary to a much 
greater degree than they are contradictory... . . 

. closer inspection will show that the 





* General Sociology, pp. 398ff. 
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. aggregation 
. antagonism 


. assimilation 
. association 
. autogeny 
causation, social 
. choice, social 
. civilization 
. Classes 
. communication 
1. composition, social 
. conflict 
3. Congregation 
. consciousness of kind 
. consciousness, social 
. constitution, social 
. degeneration 
desire 
. differentiation 
. dissociation 
1. ends, social 
. evolution, social 
. imitation 
. law, social 
. limitation 
. mind, social 
- Opinion, public — 
. Organization, social 
. personality 
. population, social 
1. process, social 
. progress 
race 


. Segregation 

. society 

. standards 

. Structure, social 
. survival 

. toleration 

. tradition 

. values, social 
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. achievement 

. adjustment 

. association 

. causation, social 
. conflict 

. consciousness, social 
. contact 

. cobperation 

. differentiation 
. ends, social 

II. environment 

. forces, social 
13. function, social 

. grou 

15. dividual 

. interest 

. process, social 

. situation, social 
. social 

. society 

. structure, social 
. struggle, social 
. valuation 
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accommodation 
. activity, social 
. association 

. Causation 

. communication 
. control, social 

. crowd 

. wolution, social 
. folkways 
group 
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II. imitation 


. individual 


13. mores 


. order, social 


15. population 


. prestige 

. race 

. fadiation, sympathe- 
tic 

. realities, social 

. sentiments, social 

. Society 

. suggestion 

. unity, social 

. variation, social 
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differences resolve themselves largely into (a) verbal 
variations, (b) differences in selection of points of 
attention, (c) different ranges of generalization in- 
cluded in the schemes. The meaning of (a) and (b) 
is so obvious that specifications may be omitted. It 
will suffice to illustrate the last case alone. Ward's 
term ‘‘synergy,”’ for instance, is a larger generaliza- 
tion than any of those contained in either of the 
other schemes. It places the center of his system 
in the cosmic process at large, rather than in the 
more limited social process. Nothing in either of 
the other schemes would resist correlation with the 
more inclusive concept “‘synergy."” On the other 
hand, each of the less generalized concepts in each 
of the other schemes is in a sense a theorem about 
details in the social process. The same orders of 
details may not have been selected for generalization 
or for synthesis in the different cases, but it remains 
to be seen how much exclusion, and how much simple 
reduction to common denominators, will be necessary 
to bring these different schemes into a common 
system. 

For instance, Ward's concept “‘telesis,"’ Giddings’ 
terms for the distinctive social types, Ross's category 
“social control’ and either of the less important 
notions in the present argument, say “‘culture,"" may 
have a conspicuous place in the terminology and the 
method of one sociologist, without appearing ex- 
plicitly at all in the exposition of other sociologists. 
It would not necessarily follow that the terms are 
mutually exclusive, or that the system which em- 
phasizes one of them impeaches the systems, which 
emphasize others. On the contrary, as analysis and 
synthesis proceed, it is quite likely that concepts 
which now seem to indicate contradiction will prove 
to complement the analysis in which they do not 
occur. In the present immature condition of our 
science, the attention of workers is arrested at differ- 
ent points, but the approximate knowledge which 
has been gained of the social process at each of these 
points will prove ultimately to have a place in cor- 
relation with the knowledge gained by all other 
workers at all other points. 


If one wishes to make a geographic 
study of the earth, he may divide its 
surface into its inclusive geographic areas. 
After he has covered these he will know 
that he has at least surveyed the face of 
the entire planet and that there is no more 
important territory left which his map 
has not included. Something of this sort 
of mapping needs to be done for Sociology. 
Up to the present time there has been no 
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system of organization of sociological 
theory of such sort that a person may really 
know whether his *‘map divisions’ cover 
the field. Each author, as we have seen, 
classifies his materials under an outline 
that bears little external evidence of kin- 
ship to the materials of other authors. 
Has the time not come when we can make 
a map of the sociological area and indicate 
under various major concepts what are at 
least the major continents upon the 
sociological planet? 

The present study is an attempt in that 
direction. The task begins with the 
effort to discover the essential unity of 
thought which underlies the superficial 
disunity of terms. For there is a funda- 
mental unity of thought. In spite of the 
differing terminologies, and in spite of 
the different degrees of emphasis which 
they apportion, closer examination shows 
them to be occupying, by and large, realms 
of kindred thought, and to be talking 
about the same things. 

We observe first, that most of the writers 
indicate a conception of a societary unit. 
One speaks of the “‘individual,’’ another 
of “human nature,’’ another of the 
“‘socius;’’ but all have the common idea 
of that entity, the human being, which 
must be the starting point of all sociologi- 
cal as well as psychological observation. 

Second, each has a conception of these 
human units arranged in various sorts of 
societary structure. In the earlier literature 
the term ‘“‘society’’ is commonly used; 
more recently the word ‘‘group’’ has had 
wider usage; but all have the common idea 
of groupings of related human beings. 

A third common conception is of a 
societary energy or dynamic, a psychic 
driving impulse which animates and 
motivates the conscious life of mankind. 

A fourth deals with the societary processes 
which result from the application of 
psychic energy to social groups and units. 
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The largest number of concepts will be 
found within this category. It includes 
the whole range of inter-group and intra- 
group associational activities and modifi- 
cations of activity. 

Concepts of societary products constitute a 
fifth main group. Within this category 
fall all the institutions, attitudes, mores, 
and other tangible results of the societary 
processes. While many of these are also 
included under other categories, the em- 
phasis here is upon them as a sort of resid- 
uum or result of the processes. 

Implicit if not explicit in most of the 
writers is the idea of societary evaluation, 
the sixth main division. There is nearly 
always a suggested basis of appraisal or 
discrimination, a scale of values by which 
to test the worth-whileness of things, and 
perhaps to serve as a criterion of 
“‘progress."” The whole of social ethics, 
and in general what Comte and Spencer 
called social statics, also fall within this 
evaluative phase of Sociology. 

Division seven is the concept of societary 
control, which is dealt with directly or 
indirectly byeach. This is the regulative, 
the directive phase, and is concerned with 
the conscious or unconscious ways by 
which societary forms and activities are 
shaped or modified. 

Finally, all writers recognize that every 
form of group life is dependent upon 
mental interaction, that human associa- 
tion is in its very nature psychic at its 
foundations. This eighth concept is that 
of the societary mind, which is the junction 
ground of Sociology and Social Psy- 
chology. 

These eight may be further arranged to 
indicate more clearly certain fundamental 
demarcations: 

Division I, Societary Mind, relates to the 
plane on which sociological phenomena 
occur. Not the inorganic, not the or- 
ganic, but the mental, constitutes the 
basis of human association. There are 
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no truly societary phenomena which are 
not on a psychic level. 

Division II, Societary Phenomena, telates 
to the objective data which constitute the 
working materials of our science. It has 
by no means been deliberately planned to 
cast these materials into a mold parallel- 
ing the nature sciences, for mere analogy 
is an unsafe guide in scientific exploration. 
It is nevertheless observable that after 
classification is accomplished a close 
similarity is discoverable between their 
main divisions of phenomena, and ours. 
Just as in the physical sciences, so in 
Sociology we must deal with mass forms, 
or structure. These structures, and their 
component units, persons, are the soci- 
ological parallel to ‘‘matter.’’ The in- 
cessant interaction between persons and 
groups implies and requires a dynamic 
which we designate as societary energy, 
which corresponds to physical ‘‘energy.’’ 
When this energy (subjectively snanifested 
as ‘‘desires,’’ objectively as ‘‘interests’’) 
motivates a person or group, the imme- 
diate outcome is a process of some kind, 
involving change, which corresponds to 
physical ‘‘motion.’’ Ward was speaking 
for Sociology as well as for the nature 
sciences when he observed that scientific 
analysis has narrowed the data of the 
universe to these three fundamental ele- 
ments of ‘‘matter,’’ “‘energy,’’ and ‘‘mo- 
tion."’ All else are products of these. 

Division III, Reaction of the Societary 
Mind to Societary Phenomena, indicates 
fundamental relations between the two. 
If societary phenomena were inorganic, 
and were operating in purely mechanical 
ways, or if they were confined to the vital 
aspects to be found in the organic realm 
before consciousness appears, we should 
have no occasion to add other categories 
than those enumerated in Division II. 
But vastly more is involved. Psychic 


5 Dynamic Sociology, Vol. I, p. 221. 
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reactions to the phenomena are always 
present on the part of human beings (who 
are themselves a part of the phenomena). 
Consciously or unconsciously the mind is 
ever at work, evaluating the world about 
it; and consciously or unconsciously 
mind is forever engaged in trying to 
control it. These two basic reactions 
necessitate two concluding concepts of 
societary evaluation and societary control. 

These eight may be charted as follows: 


Tentative GENERAL CLASSIFICATION OF 
THE MAJOR CONCEPTS OF SOCIOLOGY 


I. Categories Relating to the Psychic Basis of Human 
Association. 

1. Concepts of the Societary Mind. 

Il. Categories Relating to the Objective Data or Phe- 
nomena of Sociology. 

2. Concepts of the Societary Unit (individual, 
socius, person, etc.) 

3. Concepts of Societary Structure (group, 
organization, etc.) 

4. Concepts of Societary Energy (causation, 
motivation, force, etc.) 

5. Concepts of Societary Processes (interaction, 
corporate action, and their numerous 
subdivisions ). 

6. Concepts of Societary Products (institutions, 
mores, patterns, attitudes, etc.) 

III. Categories Relating to the Attitude or Reaction of the 
Societary Mind Toward the Objective Phenomena 
of Sociology. 

7. Concepts of Evaluation of the Phenomena 
(appraisal or discrimination). 

8. Concepts of Control of the Phenomena. 


These eight categories are tentatively pre- 
sented as the grand continental divisions of 
our map of the planet of sociological theory. 
Doubtless scattered islands exist here and 
there, and perhaps even archipelagos. But 
it would seem that these eight constitute the 
Major Concepts of Sociology; that they 
provide a logical and fundamental system of 
charting the essentials of sociological theory; 
and that an inclusive explanation of soci- 
ological phenomena involves consideration, im- 
plicit or explicit, in terms of each of the eight. 








Parenthetically let it be said that it is 
taken for granted that one who uses these, 
or any other, categories perceives that 
every concept is philosophically an ab- 
straction, and can be considered separately 
only by a process of abstraction. In 
reality they are inseparable. It is clear, 
for example, that there can be no “‘struc- 
ture’’ without processes going on which 
serve to maintain it. It is also clear that 
no ‘“‘process’’ is an entity in itself, but 
always implies a process of something, 
which necessitates the idea of structure. 
In actuality no concept can be considered 
apart from the others, any more than we 
can consider the thickness of a cube with- 
out, by implication, considering also its 
length and breadth. 

Any sociological phenomena that maf 
be examined, automatically and simul- 
taneously involves the five elements of 
unit, structure, energy, process, and prod- 
uct. Each is a phase of the whole and a 
function of all the rest. Only by abstrac- 
tion can we theoretically detach any one 
of these for more careful examination; 
and when we do so it is simply for 
convenience. 

In conclusion let it be said that no 
magical property inheres in any of the 
categories at which this study has arrived. 
Concepts, to repeat once more, are 
merely working instruments. Their 
value clearly consists in their service- 
ability for analyzing, interpreting, making 
more understandable, the world of human 
association round about us. They are 
valuable or valueless according to whether 
or not they serve in such a way. The 
final test of any concept, and particularly 
of any general system of concepts such as 
that outlined in these pages, is their util- 
ity. The concepts here charted must 
stand or fall in accordance with their 
degree of serviceability in the workshop 
of the sociologist. 
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CONFLICT OF VALUES 
BRUNO LASKER 


I 


WO sisters were keeping house 

together. Usually they did the 

household shopping alternatively 
for one week each. After a vacation with 
relatives, however, they forgot whose 
turn it was, and both of them made out a 
shopping list. When they found out this 
misunderstanding, they compared their 
lists and were surprised to find that, al- 
though the total cost of the articles listed 
was approximately the same, the actual 
content of their lists was in many respects 
quite different. For example, Ann fea- 
tured prominently the different soaps and 
cleaning fluids which they were in the 
habit of using; Marion did not have them 
on her list at all. Meat took a large slice 
of Ann’s budget while Marion was pro- 
viding only very little of it. The grocer 
got the lion’s share in the total of Ann’s 
proposed purchases, the delicatessen man 
in Marion’s. On thinking the matter 
over, Ann and Marion discovered that in 
their housekeeping many items had been 
bought in quantities lasting a fortnight 
without their having become aware of 
the fact that they were living on a fort- 
nightly budget. They had gradually 
drifted into this arrangement because 
of a slight variation in their tastes and 
interests. 

Other motives also had come into play: 
Ann liked the handsome young manager 
of the grocery store, and Marion was sorry 
for the middle-aged delicatessen dealer 
with his large family who always seemed 
so worried about the increasing competi- 
tion in the neighborhood. Ann enjoyed 
nothing more than scrubbing and cleaning 
a whole day long; Marion liked to enter- 
- tain her friends to dainty suppers with 


sophisticated salads and to hear them 
exclaim over the novelty of her desserts. 
In fact, the deeper they went into the 
matter, the more surprisingly rich and 
varied emerged the pattern of their in- 
dividual likes and dislikes that had 
determined what hitherto had always 
seemed to them a mere matter of routine, 
the weekly shopping list. 

This little incident illustrates the back- 
ground of psychological happening that 
lies behind every elementary economic 
process. Three years ago, Miss Hazel 
Kyrk won the Hart, Schaffner and Marx 
prize with an essay entitled A Theory of 
Consumption which elaborated this newer 
conception of what takes place when 
people buy and sell. Economists had 
for some time recognized that when they 
were talking of demand and supply, they 
were not dealing with absolutes but with 
choices, each with a train of lesser desires 
behind it. But those of the orthodox 
schools had merely exerted themselves to 
define more adequately what they called 
the law of marginal utility. Their eyes 
were still fixed on the mechanics of the 
economic process, and it required a new 
approach to get a glimpse of the actual 
human motivations that create the differ- 
ent standards of value. As Miss Kyrk 
says: 


The phases of the economic interest are studies of 
comparative values, and of choices between greater 
and lesser values. All studies of the organized human 
activities are but inquiries into the broad value prob- 
lem which is the problem of life itself, how to dis- 
criminate and select among the alternatives to action 
which press upon one, and how to organize the con- 
flicting impulses and interests which are seeking ex- 
pression into a unified whole.! 





1 Hazel Kyrk. A Theory of Consumption. 
ton Mifflin Co., 1923, p. 132. 
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To return to our illustration: The two 
sisters, having analyzed their shopping 
lists, were now confronted with a differ- 
ence in their standards of value and the 
desires and purposes that had never 
before come so clearly into their con- 
sciousness. They had always in outward 
appearance had identical interests—people 
called them the Inseparables. They now 
recognized that below their consciousness 
there were all sorts of attitudes and desires 
which were not identical. As their 
intimate talk went on, they also found the 
reasons for some of their differences. For 
example, their friends at school had not 
been exactly the same, and Ann, who was 
two years older, had been given larger 
responsibilities in the home. 

To the orthodox economist they are 
merely two sisters actuated by self-interest 
in trying to make the same weekly al- 
lowance for household purchases go as far 
as possible in the satisfaction of their 
wants. To Miss Kyrk and the younger 
school of economists, they are intensely 
complex human personalities; and their 
function as consumers is an expression of a 
constantly changing pattern of individual 
motives and of the experiences that lie 
behind these. 

To understand the economic motive, 
then, we must understand how standards 
of value arise and are modified, and what 
happens when different standards of value 
enter into a situation in which they com- 
pete for recognition and thereby create a 
conflict. In such a study we get away 
from the old assumption of rigid self- 
interest as the source of all economic 
motivation, an assumption which winds 
in and out through the theories of the 
orthodox school as though it were a 
physical law comparable to the law of 
gravity. 

While our example illustrates primarily 
economic choice, we meet with the same 
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psychological process in every social 
phenomenon that is composed of indi- 
vidual and group purposes and activities. 
Only a substitution of realities for the 
abstractions of antiquated theories will 
help us to overcome current misunder- 
standings of that process. Thus, the 
ghostly ‘‘economic man’’ has had a twin 
brother in the ‘‘moral man’’ who was so 
completely socialized that whenever he 
moved and spoke he did so in the interest 
of all humanity—in striking contrast to 
the ‘selfish man’’ who only represented 
his own personal interest. 

As soon as we look a little closer at real 
people, we see that both the humanist 
and the individualist act at different 
times as representatives of interests that 
are neither entirely their selfish own nor 
those of all mankind, but the interests of 
some particular group to which they 
belong. Even the saint is not always 
without a country nor the holdup-man 
without a lodge. Dr. Jekyll and Mr. 
Hyde are mere gross abstractions of the 
variety of persons which the average man 
carries within himself. For, the very 
concept of personality implies by contrast 
group membership, and we all belong to 
many groups. Physically, we belong to 
all of them at once, but mentally this is 
not always possible. 

A woman before a milliner’s window 
saw herself entirely as a member of her 
club and, without either selfishness or 
frivolity, made a purchase. Later this 
self-portrait against the background of 
one of her secondary social group relations 
miraculously vanished: Returned to her 
home, the consciousness of her: primary 
social responsibility became uppermost, 
and with her thought on husband and 
children, the woman was overcome by 
embarrassment over what now seemed to 
her a foolish extravagance. Of course, 
it may be said that she ought to have acted 
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in accordance with a budget made up after 
reflection upon her various group interests 
and responsibilities. But—as in the pur- 
chase of a hat for a special occasion— 
group motivations often appear sporadic- 
ally and are felt at the moment without 
relation to other interests. We do not 
live all the time in the light of a complete 
survey of our life purposes. So, practi- 
cally every day, and many times a day, we 
make choices in exactly the same way as 
the lady of our illustration. 

Our valuations shift as our sense of 
group membership shifts. We cannot be 
conscious all the time of all the values we 
cherish and choose our behavior accord- 
ingly. The more complex the society to 
which we belong—the more, therefore, 
we are forced to make quick decisions— 
the more erratic will be our motivations 
and our actions. 

This simple phenomenon in the every- 
day life of the consumer is also a major 
problem in our social life: the conflict of 
values in the choices that we make be- 
tween the different alternatives of be- 
havior in any given situation. We have 
too long assumed that there were social 
forms of conduct and anti-social ones, 
moral and immoral, patriotic and un- 
patriotic, good and evil. Our moral 
education, accordingly, too often has 
taken the form of extolling the social 
virtues and denouncing the urge of indi- 
vidual self-realization, of exhibiting the 
sparkling facets of the one and picturing 
the evil consequences of the other. We 
now realize that these abstractions do not 
define the whole truth. We no longer 
recognize a single social attitude as against 
a single antisocial one; we no longer place 
social value in stark contrast against 
personal value. And so we have to 
search for the actual values that express 
themselves in different attitudes and forms 
of behavior and for their sources in the 
variety of the individual's group relations. 


II 


Values in the choices of every-day life 
spring from the experience of the individ- 
ual in his relations to other individuals. 
Where these relations are permanent, 
these values likewise remain stable, and 
even the conflict between contrasting 
values—due to the individual's diversity 
of group membership—is in a state of 
equilibrium. This tends to be the case 
even where no real adjustment has taken 
place; the average person is capable of 
harboring within his breast a dozen con- 
tradictory loysities without becoming 
aware of inner conflict in normal times. 
Only when one of the values is threat- 
ened—as for example, when the church is 
under attack, when foreigners come into 
the community and undermine its cultural 
standards, when the country is at war,— 
the seemingly permanent balance of felt 
life-values is shocked into momentary 
chaos until a new adjustment is made on 
the basis of re-valuations. As such re- 
valuations are usually made hastily, 
under a stress of emotion, they tend to be 
somewhat brittle, and the enlarged loyalty 
to church, race or country is apt to become 
deflated again as its immediate hold upon 
the imagination subsides. 

From experiences of this kind there tend 
to be, however, permanent deposits of 
emotional attitude—or, to stay within 
the previous descriptive symbolism, there 
tend to remain channels of thought and 
feeling, empty for the present, as the flood 
of ecstatic espousal of a cause has ebbed 
away, but ever ready, as the hard shells 
of fixed ideals, to be filled again with 
new emotional experience as new occasions 
provoke the now conditioned reactions. 
A single word, a single sight—such as 
that of the flag or the cross—under ap- 
propriate circumstances may unlock the 
gates of one of these channels and fill 
with new, living sap an ideal which, for 
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some time, has been “‘hollow.’’ There- 
fore, when we speak of a conflict of ideals 
or of loyalties, we do not necessarily 
mean an acute situation in which all the 
individual's ideals and loyalties are in 
ferment. What we do mean is that some 
circumstance has brought into the fore- 
front of consciousness and of desire a chain 
of motivations and thereby necessitates a 
readjustment of the values attached to 
other motives which normally affect the 
individual's choices of action. When a 
process of this kind takes place simultane- 
ously in many individuals, we may have a 
serious social phenomenon, ranging all 
the way from a change in taste to a politi- 
cal revolution. 

It has been observed that in our days 
not only every kind of social change is 
more rapid than it used to be, but that the 
sense of conflict has become almost con- 
stant, producing a sort of morbid self- 
analysis in the individual. The mani- 
festations of conflict are both varied and 
intense to a degree which, in comparison 
with the life of other times, makes our 
time seem whirling in social chaos. The 
cause of this situation is not obscure. A 
change has come over the nature of group 
membership that has affected all standards 
of value. Within the space of a single 
century of social life in America and 
Western Europe, the choice of group 
membership itself has widened at a rate 
and in ways which no one could have 
foreseen. Whether we explain _ this 
change in social organization with m>- 
chanical inventions or with the slow 
maturing of political and economic de- 
mocracy, it has opened to the average man 
and woman choices in regard to residence, 
marriage, status, political and religious 
affiliation which they did not previously 
possess. 

A century ago, prince and peasant, 
merchant and artisan had their lives reg- 


ulated by social pressure to an extent 
which any normal American today would 
consider intolerable. Group memberships 
were compulsory, and the interests of the 
groups to which he belonged surrounded 
the individual, if they did not always 
imbue him, with inescapable values in the 
form of ideals which he was expected to 
live up to. Today, social pressure must 
be experienced early in life to leave lasting 
loyalties. Attitudes, habits, desires still 
are formed in the adjustment of the in- 
dividual to society; but early conditioning 
plays a much greater part today than ever 
before, since the adult is so much freer 
to choose his associations. In American 
communities, at least, the very choice of 
associates—in work or in play, in the 
home or in the political party—to a large 
extent expresses tastes and ambitions 
formed early in life. The wage-earner 
may become a boss, Hester Street may 
move up to the Bronx, a Catholic Cinder- 
ella may choose her own Methodist 
prince. 

But with this greater freedom in the 
larger choices of life has come a corte- 
sponding need forresponsible action which 
many are as yet unprepared to meet. 
Their feet walk too erratically in the road 
of freedom. Not only are their larger 
choices too often made impetuously with- 
out a weighing of all the values that enter 
into them, but when a major choice has 
been made, its implications are frequently 
not realized or disregarded. 

Here, for example, is a young woman 
who has chosen social work for her pro- 
fession. The choice was made, while 
she was yet at college, from at least a 
dozen practical possibilities. What at- 
tracted her, above all, was the sense of 
contributing to the social welfare or, if 
you desire to put it in more egotistical 
terms, the opportunity to make herself 
felt as a power in the lives of other people, 
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without years of waiting. A hundred or 
even fifty years ago this choice of a pro- 
fession in itself would have been almost 
impossible for a girl of good family. If 
her parents had not already chosen her 
future husband for her, at any rate they 
did not permit any fancies on the part of 
the girl to stand in the way of the sort of 
life that would lead to a desirable match. 
If she had to earn a living, they looked 
askance at a class of work that would 
bring her into contact with disease and 
poverty or into associations with persons 
below her in social status. On the other 
hand, in compensation for the lack of 
freedom which was their common lot, 
the women, especially of the so-called 
better classes, exercised a far larger op- 
portunity of choice in small things. 
Mechanics and advertising had not yet 
depressed housework into a mere routine, 
and the tyranny of fashion was not nearly 
as insistent and inclusive as it is today. 
Self-expression in such minor occupations 
as embroidery and amateur music was 
positively encouraged. 

Today, we are much more apt to be 
slaves in all these lesser things, slaves 
of the very machine which we have created 
to give us a larger satisfaction of our wants 
but which has turned on us and compels 
us to do its bidding. But we can, to a 
much greater extent, control the larger 
situations within which we choose to 
fulfil our slavish functions; we can more 
often choose the social milieu within 
which we will behave ‘‘correctly.”’ 

This unfreedom within the wider free- 
dom, however, is not our chief problem. 
Our seeming moral chaos comes from the 
fact that too many of us, after we have 
selected the main outlines of our way of 
life, proceed to react to every experience 
as though we never had made such a 
choice, as though we were still unbound 
by previous commitment to do as we 
want under the circumstances, 
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To continue our illustration, the yourg 
social worker, instead of forming as 
rapidly as possible the attitudes and 
habits of behavior that would give her 
the greatest possible satisfactions along 
her chosen line of social functioning, does 
not permit her eyes to rest on the straight 
road before her. Other lanes, to the right 
and left, beckon her and make her dis- 
satisfied with her job and the kind of life 
and associations it implies. Maybe, she 
sees others, less capable than she, earn 
more money, or notices that others have 
better opportunities for making desirable 
male acquaintances. She may find her 
work less exciting than she had expected 
it to be, or the free time and vacations too 
short to permit her to indulge her lesser 
interests; she may even discover a dis- 
pleasing change in her own character as a 
result of the type of work she is doing. 

In short, her experience discloses not 
only new values but also unforeseen costs; 
and, what is more disturbing, it upsets the 
whole scheme of her previous valuations. 
She discovers that in selecting her pro- 
fession she did not sufficiently allow for 
the existence in herself of desires some- 
what below those she had deemed ethic- 
ally highest. The new situation in which 
she finds herself shows these ethical 
ideals to possess an emotionally lower 
potency than some of the desires which, 
in choosing her career, she had crowded 
into the background of her consciousness. 
What then she had regarded as an inner 
urge now takes on the character of a 
duty—something very different. 

She discovers, moreover, that there is no 
permanency in the relative importance 
which her judgment had assigned to 
different phases of her life problem. Items 
that had been consigned into the category 
of minor choices now loom up above those 
major choices that had seemed momen- 
tous but now appear somewhat hollow. 
She finds that the scale of values by 
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which she had endeavored to organize 
her life does not fit the relative intensity 
of her present feelings; and while, out 
of a sense of loyalty, she may leave un- 
changed the functional center of her 
chosen activities, the center of gravity of 
her interests lies elsewhere. 

In a case of this sort, a change in oc- 
cupation or, perhaps, a Spartan surrender 
of the interests that conflict with the 
chosen way of life, no matter how deep- 
seated, may seem possible ways out. But 
revolutionary measures ate appropriate 
only for critical situations. They do not 
serve for the solution of those milder 
problems, those emotional irritations and 
confusions of judgment which are so much 
more frequent. 

Here, then, in the inner life of a sen- 
sitive, thoughtful average young man or 
woman we have, in terms of individual ex- 
perience, the same lack of stability, the 
same conflict of motives, the same suffer- 
ing that are characteristic of the social 
life of our time. 

What is the way out? It must be sought 
in the substitution of clear perceptions of 
value for vague ones. Group loyalties, or 
any other loyalties to ideals, will be in- 
secure, partial, fragile, unless they rep- 
resent a recognized surplus of value over 
every other possible choice. We must 
cease secking illegitimate compensations 
for our repressed desires and seek instead 
to change either the desires themselves 
or the situations in which we find our- 
selves compelled to repress them. We 
must force ourselves, whenever we can, 
to face the actual conflicts of value in- 
herent in our situation. They will not 
disappear because we wish it so; they will 
yield only to a brave grappling with 
reality. 

We must beware of the creation of ex 
post facto ideals, the idealization of situa- 
tions merely because they are; for sooner 
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or later such ideals if they do not cor- 
respond to genuine values will break down 
and leave us bitterly disappointed. 

So long as we conceive of ideals as 
absolutes, we shall be tempted to create 
separate compartments in our minds for 
the ideals implied in our many group 
loyalties. The result is inner conflict, 
because the values of one group to which 
we belong, say the political party, are not 
those of another, say the church. What 
is needed for inner harmony is a synthesis 
of associations and activities in a recogniz- 
able ‘‘life pattern." 

This is something different from the 
single ‘‘life purpose’’ with which, in days 
gone by, the elders tried to send young 
people out into the world. In our modern 
social life we not only need variety of ex- 
perience for the satisfaction of our own 
needs, but we also normally function best 
for the good of society through a variety 
of activities with distinct values. Some 
conflict between the resulting ideals with- 
in ourselves is thus practically inevitable 
in our day; because it will take generations 
of concerted will and thought to re- 
organize a structure of real community 
living. 

Not to cancel conflicting values but to 
adjust them in an integrated pattern of 
recognizable relationships must be the 
object of the art of life, whether practised 
by the individual for himself or by the 
social engineer in efforts to harmonize 
the varied interests and attitudes of a 
community. Conflict, in doses that stim- 
ulate without enervating, contributes its 
own values to the sum total of happiness. 
It supplies the fluid within which the 
organic pattern of our experience moves 
in its colorful gyrations. Occasionally it 
provides that emotional incandescence 
which, in a moment of exaltation, lets 
us see the pattern as a whole in all its 


beauty. 
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The Sociological Review in recent issues has discussed the status of recent contemporary 
sociology in Europe and America. There has been, too, within the last year discussion 
of sociology in American institutions. Many there are who feel that sociology in American 
institutions is in need of considerable criticism, and in an early number of Socitau 
Forces we shall present a symposium of criticisms of American sociology by repre- 
sentatives of not only sociology, but of other disciplines. The symposium will repre- 
sent approximately one hundred persons and will make a fair case for the subject. 
Typical criticisms will be quoted only in composite summary and will not be without the 
author's identification. 

In an early number of Soctau Forces it is proposed, also, to discuss certain sugges- 
tions looking to the strengthening of the doctor's degree, to the more thorough training of | 
the candidate in method, initiative and field, and to his more effective and untrammelled 
adaptation to the needs of teaching, research and leadership. The discussion will be 
based upon two or three concrete plans, around which will be centered important esti- 
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results of man’s efforts to formu- 

late satisfying statements about the 
ultimate meaning of human life and the 
nature of the universe were interwoven 
in the program presented at the sixth inter- 
national gathering of the world’s leading 
philosophers held at Harvard University 
on September 13-17. The courts and 
handsome assembly rooms of a group of 
new dormitories located on the banks 
of the Charles River supplied a delightful 
atmosphere of academic quiet, and gave 
Opportunities for innumerable enjoyable 
personal contacts. This first New-World 


A NCIENT and modern methods and 


SOCIAL SCIENCES IN THE SIXTH INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS 
OF PHILOSOPHY 


LUCILE EAVES 


4°7 


session of the Congress was attended by 
630 persons, of whom 375 were active 
members. The 75 foreign delegates came 
from the leading European countries, from 
Canada, South America, Mexico and 
India. The present report summarizes a 
somewhat desultory sampling of the four- 
fold sessions of the Congress for the pur- 
pose of discovering how philosophy is 
reacting to moderna developments in the 
social sciences. 

The tremendous scope of the subjects 
presented and the abstract or even mystical 
treatment of many of the topics were in 
striking contrast to the growing special- 
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ization and concreteness observed in the 
papers presented in our national gatherings 
of social scientists. An economist or 
sociologist, like most of the lay or asso- 
ciate members attending the meetings of 
the Congress, was apt to have an over- 
whelming consciousness of incapacity to 
grasp the full meaning of arguments 
dealing with such topics as, ‘Physics and 
metaphysics, with special reference to the 
problem of time,’’ “‘The status and rela- 
tions of sensa and scientific objects,”’ 
“The doctrine of subsistence and essences 
in current logic and epistemology,”’ ‘“The 
bearing of judgments of value and judg- 
ments of existence upon logic and epi- 
stemology.’’ However, the discussions of 
the bases of ethical judgments, of the 
history of philosophy, the philosophy 
of law, the rdle of philosophy in the his- 
tory of civilization, and even that on 
emergent evolution, were enriched by 
many courageous attempts to realize in the 
fields of the social sciences Dr. Will Du- 
rant’s claim that ic is the function of 
philosophy ‘‘to take all special knowledge 
of the separate sciences and unify that 
knowledge for the clarification and co- 
ordination of purpose, character and 
civilization.”’ 

Inconsistencies in the methods and 
results of modern philosophy as presented 
in the discussions of this Congress would 
justify a modification of this statement to 
the more modest claim that philosophy 
may enlarge the outlook of the human 
spirit by stimulating speculative efforts to 
achieve this tremendous program. The 
world philosophers seemed to be serenely 
untroubled by their radical disagreements. 
Indeed Prof. George Herbert Palmer 
maintained that divergence was a source 
of the greatness of the Harvard group of 
philosophers, and told of the delight with 
which colleagues encouraged efforts to 
refute each other’s most cherished teach- 


ings. It was evident that three of the 
speakers of the program on mysticism had 
radically different conceptions of what 
constitutes a mystic, and a fourth con- 
tented himself with a learned disquisition 
on, “The »aradox of mysticism.’’ The 
mere lay member felt a sense of relief 
when a Quaker professor assured the 
audience that members of his sect were 
adepts in the practices of mysticism and 
that the result to be expected was power 
to achieve worthy ends rather than defi- 
nite intellectual conceptions. The ut- 
most range of human thought, or possible 
degeneration and development, measured 
the divergence of the conclusions reached 
in the program on emergent evolution. 
It seems evident that modern philosophy 
cannot realize Dr. Durant’s hope that it 
may furnish guidance for statesmen and 
captains of industry, but rather that it 
may fulfil the more limited functions out- 
lined by Prof. John Dewey, who claimed 
that philosophy should be classed with 
literature and other forms of art. ‘‘Like 
them, it (1) rests upon and belongs to the 
realm of values, significance, importance; 
(2) is additive, creative, rather than 
representative or reproductive of existence; 
(3) our intellectual concern with it is one 
of appreciation, criticism, imagination and 
reconstruction, rather than factual 
discovery.”” 

When taken in this sense, Professor 


Dewey maintains that the connection 


between philosophy and social history or 
civilization is intrinsic. ‘‘Philosophies 
which emerge at distinctive periods define 
the larger patterns of continuity which 
are woven in effecting the longer enduring 
junctions of a stubborn past and an in- 
sistent future. . . The presence and 
absence of native-born philosophies is a 
severe test of the depth of unconscious 
tradition and rooted institutions among 
any people, and of the productive force 
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of their culture. . . . . Any philosophy 
which is a sincere outgrowth and expres- 
sion of our civilization is better than none, 
provided it utters the authentic idiom of 
an enduring and dominating corporate 
experience.”’ 

Sociologists and economists have re- 
cently developed much scepticism about 
our present ability to fulfill the terms of 
this seemingly simple proviso. During 
the past twenty years American soci- 
ologists have indulged in much brilliant 
speculation about all phases of human 
social life as misrepresented in the faulty 
histories of older civilizations. Younger 
sociologists are now devoting their efforts 
to the collection and classification of facts 
which will make possible the careful 
testing of the scientific validity and 
present-day applicability of these specula- 
tions, which often were justly described 
as the philosophy of history rather than 
the beginnings of a new science. 

This may be a social rather than an 
individual task. The recent plethora of 
text books in elementary statistics suggest 
that the young people who crowd our 
universities are being equipped rapidly 
with the technique by which they may 
arrive at sound generalizations about the 
significance of ‘quantitative data affected 
by a multiplicity of causes.’’ Well au- 
thenticated masses of such facts are ac- 
cumulating at an unprecedented rate: Our 
numerous case-work social agencies have 
elaborate records filled with carefully 
tested data gathered by trained and ex- 
perienced investigators; misfit children 
are quite generally served by psychological 
clinics whose files are crowded with 
results of standardized intelligence tests 
and physical examinations, and with 
rapidly accumulating information which 
will soon make possible sound descriptions 
and measurements of the functioning of 
human intelligence; industrial engineers 
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studying group management and the 
adapting of varying personal qualifica- 
tions to the economic activities of society 
are devoted to the same laborious and 
expensive process of accumulating the 
records which they hope will enable them 
to ‘‘utter the authentic idiom of an 
enduring and dominating corporate ex- 
perience.”’ 

But Professor Dewey is impatient with 
the results of these activities. He told 
the Congress that, ‘Our scientific plant 
is coming to rival our industrial plants. 
Especially in psychology and the social 
sciences an amount of effort is putting 
forth which is hardly equalled in the rest 
of the world. He would be a shameless 
braggard who claimed that the result is 
as yet adequate to the activity. What is 
the matter? It lies I think with our lack 
of imagination in generating leading 
ideas.’’ Other explanations of this slow- 
ness in generalization may be found. As 
already suggested the new social phil- 
osophy may be a product of more demo- 
cratic efforts, and as such must partake 
of the slow movement of masses of man- 
kind. It must be remembered also that 
the crucial test of immediate applicability 
to actual social and economic situations 
has never been applied to the philosophic 
generalizations of the past. Severe eco- 
nomic losses or unnecessary suffering by 
innocent victims of mistaken social poli- 
cies may be the penalties of faulty con- 
clusions of modern investigators in the 
social sciences. 

Reviews of contemporary philosophy 
presented by delegates from all over the 
world indicate that the philosophical 
consideration of the social sciences is 
receiving most attention in France. The 
addresses and discussions of Charles 
Bouglé, Etienne Gilson, Paul Lapie, and 
L. Lévy-Bruhl, were filled with efforts 
to show the social values and origins of 
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philosophical thought and also to analyze 
the far-reaching effects on modern French 
philosophy of efforts to systematize the 
acquisitions of the social sciences and to 
make clear the results of their develop- 
ment. M. Bouglé pointed out that this 
sociological influence has brought new 
life to psychology, to the theory of 
knowledge and tk: philosophy of values. 
Thus psychology recognizes the social 
influence not only in the expression but 
also in the spiritualization of the emo- 
tions; mental maladies are considered as 
forms of social maladjustment; and col- 
lective sanctions reinforce the individual 
will. Attention is being called to the 
social origins of the conceptions and 
categories of human reasoning. The in- 
fluence of sociological thought on the 
philosophy of values was illustrated by 
the tendency to find explanations for the 
developments and sanctions of laws in the 
transformations of the collective con- 
science. M. Paul Lapie’s discussion of 
moral education in France opened with the 
declaration, ‘“The distinctive characteris- 
tic of moral education in the French 
schools is its freedom from religious and 
metaphysical sanctions. The instruction 
is based on experience—psychological and 
sociological—and_ reason."" M. Lévy- 
Bruhl's discussion in the program on, 
“The basis of objective judgments in 
ethics," emphasized the contributions of 
sociology to the task of analyzing the 
complex elements entering into moral 
judgments. He commended Durkheim's 
work and urged further efforts to discover 
the social sources of variations in moral 
sanctions, suggesting that there may be a 
special morality for every class. He 
declared, ‘‘Certain presentations in every 
social group prevent us from thinking or 
acting otherwise. If we refuse to obey 
there is conflict with society and with our 
own sense of obligation." 
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Three of the four philosophers who 
undertook to present the significance of 
“emergent evolution” to a large and in- 
terested audience, were optimistic about 
the progress and destiny of mankind, but 
the fourth speaker had reached,—by way 
of long study of insect and animal socie- 
ties,—pessimistic conclusions about pres- 


ent tendencies and future probabilities of | 


human development. In support of this 
latter view Prof. W. M. Wheeler reminded 
his audience that the ascending hierarchy 


of emergents was far from universal, that | 


there are recessive mutations of plants and 
animals, atrophy as well as increasing 
complication, and that both processes 
may be going on simultaneously and at 
varying rates in the same organism. 
Society, like other forms of life, may 
have its interstitial filling and the un- 
abated emergence of idiots, morons, lun- 
atics, criminals and parasites discourages 
faith in the imminent emergence of deity. 

Professor Wheeler urged more careful 
study of social origins in lower forms of 
life claiming that, ‘“‘Novelties such as life 
and mind coaceived in wholesale fashion 
are of such magnitude that we can regard 
them only as representing the final ac- 
cumulative stages of a very long series of 
minimal emergences.’’ He classified these 
embryonic societies in three groups ac- 
cording as they came together for the 
exercise of nutritional, sexual or defensive 
functions. He was convinced that there 
are no solitary organisms: ‘There is 
something fundamentally social in living 
things, and closer scrutiny shows that this 
must be characteristic of all life." He 
insists, however, that this organization is 
entirely the work of the components them- 
selves. Professor Wheeler summarized re- 
sults of his extensive studies of insect 
societies which he found emerging in at 
least thirty different points during the 
life history of the class. There was often 
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marked degeneration of the individual as 
insect Communities passed from earlier 
to later stages of development. He de- 
clared, ‘‘Evolution by atrophy certainly 
accompanies an advance in social inte- 
gration in the insects.’’ He assumed 
that the greater intelligence of mankind 
supplies no guarantee of capacity to react 
favorably to progressive socialization and 
concluded, ‘“Turning to man we notice a 
similar regressive development of the 
individual as civilization proceeds. We 
can hardly fail to suspect that the eventual 
state of human society may be somewhat 
like that of the social insects, a society 
of low intelligence of the individual 
combined with an intense, pugnacious 
solidarity of the whole. Progress as an 
unceasing process in the human race is an 
illusion.”’ 

The three other speakers believed in 
past evolution and probable future prog- 
ress towards unknown ends. They re- 
garded this as rare in the universe known 
to men, since it can be manifested only in 
living organisms. Thus Prof. Hans 
Driesch insisted that ‘‘there is no evolu- 
tion in the inorganic world, either emer- 
gent or non-emergent,"’ and Prof. H. W. 
Carr declared, “*Life is active and pur- 
posive, matter is inert and mechanistic, 
and the idea of purpose rests ultimately 
on a concept of mind. All attempts to 
give a rational meaning to the idea that 
mind may be a quality of matter have 
ptoved vain.’’ Driesch regarded phi- 
logeny as a unique evolution with an 
unknown end and probably unfinished, 
and Carr claimed that ‘“There is nothing 
in common between the cosmical evolu- 
tion of the material universe and the as- 
cent of mind in the biological evolution.’ 
Prof. Arthur O. Lovejoy went even further 
in his emphasis of the unique character 
and possible future developments of the 
phenomena of earth life. He said, ‘We 
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have therefore abundant reason to believe 
that in the history of our planet there 
have occurred genuine new births of time, 
a sheer increase and diversification and 
enrichment of the sum of things here. 

. there lies before our terrestrial 
race in its own little corner of the universe 
a future which,—if dim with uncertain- 
ties and beset with perils,—is not devoid 
of possibilities immeasurably transcending 
all the past has brought forth. There 
perhaps yet remains to mankind we are 
told many millions of years. If it is so, 
before that long day is ended it is possible 
that besides all that man’s laboring reason 
may achieve, there may yet emerge, as 
there quite certainly have emerged before 
in our strange planetary story, new and 
richer forms of being such as no prescience 
of ours can forsee and no contrivance of 
ours create.”’ 

Professor Driesch concluded his address 
with a startling suggestion of the possible 
means of discovery of what produces 
emergent evolution: “It may be that the 
solution will come some day on psycho- 
logical grounds, mental life being also a 
form of life in general. Not, however, 
on the grounds of normal psychology, 
but on the field of that science of the 
future which is called ‘Psychical Re- 
search,’ and which I am convinced will 
one day give us more important results 
than we at the present time are even able 
to imagine.’ 

The presence of representatives from 
many countries was a continuous reminder 
of international relations. It was in- 
evitable that there should be occasional 
expressions of a somewhat naive faith that 
pre-occupation with the lofty, unifying 
conceptions of philosophy might promote 
international amity. The Hindu philos- 
opher won popular approval for his 
demand that representatives of Occidental 
religions and civilizations make greater 
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efforts to acquire a sympathetic under- 
standing of those of the Orient, before 
assuming their inferiority. Prof. Erich 
Becher, of Munich, summarized arguments, 
already made familiar in the writings of 
Norman Angell and David Starr Jordan, 
showing that Darwinian theories of 
survival of the fittest could by no means 
find support in results of modern war- 
fare. On the other hand he concluded, 
“The Darwinistic justification of war is a 
doctrine of the most dangerous kind, a 
doctrine which imperils the pacific and 
truly humanistic progressive relations 
among Civilized peoples.’’ 

Social scientists were able to follow 
with satisfaction the sober, inductive 
discussion of the philosophy of inter- 
national law by Prof. Roscoe Pound. 
Of three schools of juristic thought which 
he outlined, the historical and philosophi- 
cal were declared to be best adapted to the 
study of international law, since the 
analytical is fitted only for the discussion 
of matured legal systems. Ideal elements 
were stressed in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries: ‘‘What ought in 
reason to be the principles of control ia 
international relations were taken to be 
legally binding because of their intrinsic 
moral force.’’ A combination of posi- 
tivism and rationalistic political theories 
resulted from the reaction of English 
jurists, and this has led to the modern 
demand for the codification of interna- 
tional law. However, Prof. Pound de- 
clared that the futility of such attempts 
to exclude creative findings, based on 
reference to what the ideals of law should 
be, is evident when decisions of inter- 
national tribunals are examined. ‘‘If 
historical jurists have been nearest the 
truth as to the nature of international 
law, the philosophical jurists have been 
nearest the truth as to its content. All 
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discussions of what the law is have been 
profoundly affected by ideas of what it 
ought to be.”’ 

The following four sources of interna- 
tional law were analyzed briefly: First, 
the secularized natural law of the Protes- 
tant jurist-theologians, as presented by 
Grotius. 

Second, the political thought of the 
era of rising nationalities, characterized 
by highly centralized personal govern- 
ments, whose authority was such that it 
was possible to assume that the Roman 
laws, governing adjoining landowners, 
could be applied. 

Third, a purely ethical or moral element 
contributed by Spanish jurist-theologians 
of the Counter-Reformation. 

Fourth, the Roman private law, which 
the academic-juristic theory assumed to 
be “‘embodied reason,’’ and hence binding 
on princes and rulers. 

None of these elements is adapted to 
the social control of the international 
relations of the new political bodies of 
today, and the nineteenth century posi- 
tivist system derived from the comparative 
analysis of received international institu- 
tions and practices broke down completely 
under stress of twentieth century struggles. 
Professor Pound outlined the steps which 
must be taken before international law 
adapted to modern conditions can be 
developed: The first has to do with the 
theory of values, as it is necessary to or- 
ganize and systematize the ideal elements 
of international law; next there must be a 
careful inventory of international claims 
which press for recognition, and a study 
made of how they can be integrated and 
harmonized; new territory must be en- 
tered in order to complete the task by 
devising ways for the enforcement of 
international law. The rational-empiri- 
cal was recommended as the juristic 
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method best adapted to the complex under- 
taking of developing this international 
law adapted to modern conditions. 

A mere lay visitor toa Congress of world 
philosophers hesitates to offer any general 
appraisal of present values or future 
services of such gatherings. At the risk 
of being open to the charge of immodest 
presumption, questions will be stated 
which must have occurred to auditors 
whose experiences have been chiefly with 
similar gatherings of scientists. A person 
accustomed to the limited scope, standard- 
ized methods and cautious, verified gen- 
eralizations now demanded of research in 
the social sciences, could not fail to ques- 
tion the ability of individual scholars to 
deal with subjects so vast in scope as 
those presented. Would it be desirable 
to have a more permanent subdivision into 
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groups seeking the integration of knowl- 
edge as it develops in special fields, and 
modifications in larger generalizations 
made necessary by new, fully-accepted 
discoveries in related fields? The attempts 
of persons specializing in particular fields 
of scientific research to formulate philo- 
sophical statements of their subjects 
seemed to have peculiar virility. Should 
such a Congress give more attention to 
encouraging research workers to under- 
take the courageous speculation advocated 
by Professor Dewey? Should there be 
clearer distinctions between generaliza- 
tions which are merely meant to stimulate 
discussion, or for the inspiration and 
enlargement of the human outlook, and 
those which have such well-verified, 
scientific validity that they can be recom- 
mended for embodiment in social action? 
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HAT subjects chiefly engage the 

\V \) attention of American sociologists 
at the present time? What 
changes have occurred within recent 
years? What is the status of graduate 
work in sociology both as to amount and 
subject matter? These and allied ques- 
tions hold considerable interest for pro- 
fessional sociologists, university adminis- 
trators and readers of current sociological 
literature. I have shown elsewhere! that 
sociology in the Washington high schools 
has almost doubled in the last five years, 
while the supply of properly trained 
teachers has increased very little. The 
indications are that secondary school 
sociology will continue to increase rapidly 
during the next decade. Similar investi- 


1 “Sociology in Washington High Schools,” School 
Review, September 1926, pp. §35-42- 





gations in other states would doubtless 
show a similar situation. This is a direct 
challenge to university administrators, 
educators and sociologists. 

The first part of this study is an analytic 
comparison of the work for advanced 
sociology degrees in American colleges and 
universities for the years 1920 and 1924. 
The data are taken from the lists of 
masters’ and doctors’ theses in preparation 
as reported in the American Journal of 
Sociology for July, 1920, and September, 
1924. The second part is an analytic 
comparison of the contents of the American 
Journal of Sociology for the period 1894- 
1919 and 1920-1924. The contents of 
Social Forces from November, 1922, to 
June, 1926, were also classified for com- 
parison with the contents of the American 
Journal of Sociology. 
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Both in the study of the literature and 
the graduate work, the American Journal 
system of classification was used. It is 
needless to point out that this method is 
not very accurate since many of the articles 
deal with topics which might be classified 
under several heads. In the case of theses, 
the only method I could use was to classify 
them according to title. In the case of 
articles, when in doubt I examined the 
text. Using this method, a graduate 
student and myself classified the contents 
of the American Journal of Saociology, 
1920-1924, independently, and found that 
our percentages clearly revealed the same 
trends. Since I used the same criteria 
when classifying the contents of Social 
Forces, 1 think the comparisons are fairly 
valid. 

The classification of the contents of the 
American Journal of Sociology, 1894-1919, 
is taken from an unpublished report to 
President Suzzallo by Dr. Woolston in 
1924 (Table III, column 2). The similar- 
ity of the classification is not so great 
here as in columns 3 and 4, but the large 
number of articles considered minimizes 
the influence of the doubtful cases. It is 
probable that the rankings of the various 
concepts would not have been materially 
changed had I classified this material. 
Dr. Woolston merely summated the ar- 
ticles listed under the various concepts 
in the index to the first twenty-five 
volumes of the American Journal of Sociology 
prepared by Mr. Ernest Mowrer in 1922. 


A. GRADUATE WORK IN SOCIOLOGY, 1920 
AND 1924 

Tables I and II make possible a compari- 
son of interests of graduate students as 
shown by their theses in preparation 
during the years 1920 and 1924. Table II 
merely summarizes the figures contained 
in Table I and makes comparison of the 
interests of doctors and masters easier by 
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reducing the raw numbers to percentages 
and ranking the percentages. 

In 1920, there were 163 doctors’ and 
masters’ theses in preparation; in 1924 
there were 289, an increase of 77.36 per 
cent (Table I, Columns 6 and 7). For 
the same period, the increase of doctoral 
theses was 60 per cent minus, as against 
an increase of 91.2 per cent for masters’ 
theses (Table I, Columns 4 and 5, 2 and 3). 
These figures indicate a very substantial 
growth of interest in sociological research 
for advanced degrees. It probably also 
reflects an equal or even greater increase of 
interest in sociology among undergradu- 
ates and the public at large. 

It is safe to say that an increasing per- 
centage of the candidates for advanced de- 
grees in sociology are motivated by a 
rigid scientific interest in the investigation 
of social phenomena rather than in 
the ethico-humanitarian social-salvation 
hopes and ideals which made the sociology 
of the past generation a refuge for minis- 
terially minded men. This change in 
attitude will eventually be reflected in the 
minds of the people so that they will 
eventually come to view the problems of 
social life as they now do the problems of 
transportation and chemistry. This nat- 
ural science concept of sociology must 
become dominant in the minds of the 
masses before social scientists can deal 
with human problems in the spirit of the 
engineer. I think few sociologists would 
deny that in problems involving human 
beings most people still have the same 
irrational, magico-mystical attitudes that 
characterized the English farmers of 1750 
who thought iron plow-shares would 
poison the soil. 

Table I shows the number and distribu- 
tion of doctoral and masters’ theses de- 
voted to the various concepts. In Tablell 
these figures are reduced to percentages. 
This, together with the ranking of the 
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TABLE I 
Tuusss in SocloLoGy 1920 AND 1924 
(American universities) 
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TABLE ,I—Concluded 





CLASSIFICATION OF SUBJECTS 


M.A. 











VIII.. Pathology 
Dependents, defectives, delinquents 
Population 


IX. Methods of Investigation 
Statistics 


Philosophy and Science 
Ethics and Politics 
Relations to Science 





Teaching Methods 




















concepts for 1920 and 1924, shows the 
trends in research. The following analy- 
sis is based on Table II. 

The most significant shifts of interest 
revealed in masters’ theses were in Per- 
sonality, Family, Community, and Meth- 


ods of Investigation. Personality rose 
from tenth place in 1920, to eighth in 
1924. In 1924, there were nine or 5.2 
per cent of the theses devoted to this 
concept, while in 1920 there was not a 
single one. Community rose from ninth 
to fourth place and comprised 12.6 per 
cent of the masters’ theses in 1924 as 
against 4.4 per cent in 1920. Methods of 
Investigation ranked fourth in 1920 and 
tenth in 1924, with a corresponding drop 
from 11 to 2.3 per cent. The Family 
showed a similar loss of interest, dropping 
from fifth to ninth place, with a percentage 
drop from 11 to 3.4. In both years, 


Institutions held first place and had the 
highest percentage of any single concept. 
Social Process and Pathology rated second 
and third in 1920, and third and second in 
1924 with no great change in percentages. 

The most significant changes in the 
doctoral dissertations were in Family, 
Methods, Pathology and General Soci- 
ology. Family ranked sixth in 1920 and 
tenth in 1924, with percentages of 8.3 
and 4.3. Methods of Investigation 
dropped from third to ninth place, and 
accounted for 11.1 per cent in 1920 and 5.2 
per cent in1924. The other two concepts 
gained in attention, Pathology rising from 
tenth to fifth, with percentages of 4.2 
and 9.6, while General Sociology rose 
from eighth to third, with 8.3 per cent 
in 1920 and 13 per cent in 1924. 

The chief differences of interest between 
the doctors and masters were in Path- 
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ology, Community and General Sociology. 
The masters devoted a great deal more 
attention to Pathology in 1920 than the 
doctors did, the respective percentages 
being 13.2 and 4.2. In 1924, both showed 
a higher percentage of theses in Path- 
ology, the masters’ theses having increased 
to 17.8 per cent and the doctors’ to 9.6 
per cent. The masters increased their 
percentage about one third while the 
doctors more than doubled theirs. In 
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in 1920 to 21.3 in 1924, while the doctors’ 
percentage increased from 13.9 to 19.1, 
raising this concept from second to first 
place. 

Summation of the doctors’ and masters’ 
theses shows the five-year trend in graduate 
work (columns 14 to 19 inclusive). 
Institutions and Social Process ranked first 
and second in both years and together ac- 
counted for 37.4 per cent of all these in 1920 
and for 37 per cent in 1924. Family 


TABLE II 
Soctotocy Turses 1v AMERICAN UNIVERSITIES, 1920 AND 1924 





DOCTORS’ THESES DOCTORS’ AND MASTERS’ THESES 





CLASSIFICATION OF 
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Community the masters increased their 
percentage almost three times from 1920 
to 1924 while the doctors percentage 
remained about the same. In General 
Sociology, the masters only slightly in- 
creased their percentage while the doctors 
increased theirs nearly 57 per cent. 
Doctors and masters agreed in a marked 
diminution of interest in Family and 
Methods of Investigation. Both gave 
most attention to Institutions, although 
the masters’ percentage decreased from 23 


dropped from fourth place with 9.8 per cent 
to ninth place with 3.8 percent. Methods 
of Investigation also dropped very mark- 
edly, from third, with 11 per cent, to tenth, 
with 3.5 per cent. Community rose from 
seventh, eighth or ninth place in 1920 
(see column 16) to fourth place in 1924. 
Pathology rose from fifth to third with 
an increase of over 50 per cent in per- 
centage. Community also showed an in- 
crease of more than 50 per cent in per- 
centage. 
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If Pathology, Community and Institu- 
tions be regarded as ‘‘practical,’’ the 
masters devoted 41.2 per cent of their 
theses to practical research in 1920 and 
51.7 per cent in 1924. The doctors’ 
percentages were 27.8 and 38.3. The 
doctors were less practical than the 
masters but increased their interest in 
practical problems more than the masters 
did, the figures being 25 and 37 per cent. 
Of course, many of the theses in Conflict, 
Family, Social Process and other concepts 
dealt with practical problems, so we are 
safe in saying that well over 50 per cent 
of the dissertations of 1924 were practical 
rather than theoretic. 

From the foregoing analysis the fol- 
lowing conclusions may he drawn: 

1. Graduate work increased nearly 80 
per cent from 1920 to 1924 (M.A. 91.2 
per cent; Ph.D., 60 per cent). 

2. The chief interest was in Institutions 
and Social Process. 

3. The majority of theses were ‘‘prac- 
tical’’ with a trend toward increase of 
practicality. 

4. Interest in the Family declined 
materially. 

5. Interest in Methods of Investigation 
declined. 

6. Interest in Community increased. 

7. Doctors increased their interest in 
General Sociology about 57 per cent; 
masters’ interest in this concent remained 
the same. 


B. TRENDS IN SOCIOLOGICAL LITERATURE, 
1894-1926 


Perhaps the trends in sociological 
thought are better revealed by the publi- 
cations of sociologists than by the dis- 
sertations of candidates for advanced 
degrees. The following discussion is a 
comparison of the interests of professional 
sociologists as revealed by the publications 
in the American Journal of Sociology, 
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1894-1919, and 1920-1924. The publica. 
tions in Social Forces from November, 
1922, to June, 1926, were classified to 
afford comparison of the two leading 
sociological periodicals. 

Table III gives the numbers of articles 
devoted to each concept in the American 
Journal of Sociology for the periods 
1894-1919 and 1920-1924 and in Social 
Forces for the period from November, 
1922, to June, 1926, with the distribution 
of the articles under each concept. The 
sources of the classification of column 2 
were given above. Columns 3 and 4 are 
my own classification. 

There are several interesting facts re- 
vealed in Table III. First, there were 
only 110 articles published in the American 


Journal of Sociology 1920-1924, compared | 


to 455 in Social Forces, 1922-1926. This 
apparent discrepancy led me to summate 
the pages in each journal to determine the 
length of the articles. Since each journal 
contains about 400 words to the page, the 
page-average gives a fairly accurate com- 
parison. Social Forces published 2219 
pages of original articles; American Journal 
of Sociology, 2089. Thus, the average 
length of the articles in Social Forces was 
4.87 pages as against 19 pages in the 
American Journal of Sociology. Since Social 
Forces has several pages of ‘‘Notes on 
Periodical Reading’’ interspersed among 
its original articles, which were included 
in the page-total, but were not classified 
as original articles, its page-average perf 
article is really less than 4.87. 

Another marked difference is that Social 
Forces has a much greater number of il- 
lustrations, graphs, and tables than ate 
found in the American Journal of Sociology. 
Likewise, Social Forces devotes much more 
space to book reviews, both as to number 
of books and length of reviews. On the 
other hand, the American Journal of Sociology 
publishes several pages of abstracts of 
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TABLE Il 


Noumasr or Articuxs Cuassrrrgp sy Concaprs In AMERICAN Journat or Soctotocy, 1894-1919, 1920-1924 AND 
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TABLE [l—Concluded 





AMERICAN JOURNAL 





1894-1919 1920-1924 





(2) (3) 





Philosophy of Social Science 
Ethics and Politics 
Sociology and Social Science 
Teaching of Sociology 


97 13 
48 
20 














periodical articles classified according to 
the system used in this study and a 
bibliography of books and articles. 

I have not attempted to analyze the 
shifts of interest in the subheads of the 
various concepts because the smallness of 
the numbers is probably more than com- 
pensated for by the differences in classi- 
fication. However, it is apparent that 
Primitive Life played a much more im- 
portant part in the American Journal of 
Sociology of 1894-1919 than it has since 
played in either the American Journal of 
Sociology or Social Forces. This was prob- 
ably true because many of the earlier 
“sociologists’’ were also ethnologists and 
anthropologists. It is clear that Ethics 
and Politics received more attention in the 
American Journal of Sociology from 1894-1919 
(30 per cent of the 312 articles devoted to 
General Sociology) than they did from 
1920-1924 (5 per cent). The same is 


true of Sociology in Relation to the Social 
Sciences (9 and o per cent) and the Phi- 
losophy of Social Science (26 and 18 pet 
cent). On the other hand, History ia- 
creased from 17 to 38 per cent. This was 
probably due to the numerous articles on 
the “‘Origins of Sociology’’ by Professor 
Small which were published during the 
latter period. 

In order to get some idea of the trends 
in sociological thought as revealed by the 
publications in the two leading American 
journals, the raw figures of Table Ill 
have been reduced to percentages if 
Table IV. The numbers of articles de 
voted to each concept has been given, 
together with the percentages and rank 
ings of various concepts. The following 
analysis is based upon Table IV except as 
otherwise noted. 

The principle shifts of interest revealed 
by the publications in the American Journal 
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during the two periods under review were 
in the concepts of Personality and Conflict 
Groups. In the earlier period, Person- 
ality ranked seventh and rose to third in 
1920-1924; Conflict Groups fell from 
fourth to eighth. The other concepts 
did not change their rankings more than 
one place. Family dropped from ninth 
to tenth; Institutions from fifth to sixth; 
Pathology from third to fourth, while 
Peoples and Cultures rose from eighth to 
seventh, Community from sixth to fifth, 
and Methods of Investigation from tenth 
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TABLE IV 
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in the first period and for only 4.5 per cent 
in the second. Personality shows a 
marked increase of interest. It contained 
4.5 per cent of the articles in the first and 
12.7 per cent in the second. Conflict 
Groups diminished very greatly, falling 
from 10.7 to 1.8 per cent. 

Comparison of the figures for Social 
Forces, 1922-1926, and the American Journal 
of Sociology, 1920-1924, reveals several 
important differences. Institutions holds 
first place in Social Forces with 22 per cent 
while General Sociology is first in the 


Numser or ArtIcLEs BY CONCEPTS, WITH PERCENTAGES AND RANKS, IN AMERICAN JOURNAL OF SOCIOLOGY, 


1894-1919, 1920-1924, AND Sociat Forces, 1922-1926 
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to ninth. General Sociology and Social 
Process retained first and second places 
respectively. 

The changes in percentage of articles in 
certain ranks shifted somewhat more 
noticeably, however. Second rank con- 
tained 22.7 per cent of all the articles 
published in the second period, as against 
11.6 per cent in the first period. This 
shows a marked increase of interest in 
Social Process although its rank is the 
same in both periods. Sixth place ac- 
counted for 7.5 per cent of the articles 








American Journal of Sociology with 35.5 
per cent. The reason for this is that 45 
of the 100 articles in Social Forces which 
were classified under Institutions are 
devoted to Social Agencies, for the most 
part being brief reports of sectional and 
national conferences. This sort of ma- 


terial is almost entirely absent in the 
American Journal of Sociology (see Table III, 
columns 3 and 4). While the rankings 
are not materially different, Conflict 
Groups comprised only 1.8 per cent of 
the articles in the American Journal of 
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Sociology as against 7 per cent in Social 
Forces. Turis is due to the fact that 16 
of the 32 articles in the latter (Table III, 
IV, column 4) were devoted to Negro- 
white conflict situations. In Community, 
the American Journal of Sociology had 
7-3 per cent as against 12.5 per cent in 
Social Forces. The American Journal of 
Sociology devoted 6 of its 8 articles to 
Neighborhood, while Social Forces devoted 
20 of its 57 articles to Rural Community. 
In addition, Social Forces had 24 general 
articles on Community organization and 
10 on Urban Community (Table III, V, 
columns 3 and 4). In the period 
1894-1919, the American Journal of Sociology 
had 23 Rural and 36 Urban Community 
articles out of its total 66 (Table III, 
column 2). In the American Journal of 
Sociology, 1920-1924, 35.5 per cent of the 
articles were on General Sociology as 
against 14 per cent in Social Forces. 

If Community, Pathology and Institu- 
tions be regarded as ‘‘practical,’’ 28.8 
per cent of the articles in the American 
Journal of Sociology, 1894-1919, and 23.6 
per cent in 1920-1924 were ‘‘practical,’’ a 
decrease of 18 per cent. In Social Forces, 
1922-1924, 44.2 per cent came in this 
category. If Social Process be included 
in the category ‘“‘practical,’’ the per- 
centages are 40.4 per cent, 46.3 per cent 
(an increase of 14 per cent) and 65.7 per 
cent. Since Social Process deals with 
economic problems and organization, edu- 
cational and religious problems, political 
and social change, reform, fashion, revolu- 
tion and public opinion, it is clear that a 
considerable number of articles under 
Social Process are of a practical nature. 


C. SUMMARY CONCLUSIONS 


Basing our judgment on the foregoing 
analysis of graduate work and the analysis 
of the literature in the American Journal 
of Sociology and Social Forces, the following 
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trends appear to be present in sociological 
thought in America. 

1. Interest in Family is declining and 
occupies a very small place in the attention 
of graduate students and sociologists.? 


2. Methods of Investigation occupies a } 


low place both in research and in the 
literature. Social Forces paid much more 
attention to this concept than did the 
American Journal of Sociology. 

3. General Sociology is the most im- 
portant concept in the American Journal 
of Sociology and ranks third in Social 
Forces. In research, it shows a slight 
increase from 6.8 per cent in 1920 to 8.7 
per cent in 1924. 

4. Institutions ranked first in research 
in 1920 and 1924, and also in literature in 
Social Forces. Interest in this concept 
diminished in the American Journal of 
Seciology from 1894-1919 tO 1920-1924. 

5. Social Process ranks second in both 
periods in research and second in the litera- 
ture, showing a remarkable increase in 
percentage from 1894-1919 to 1920-1924 
in the American Journal of Sociology, from 
11.6 to 22.7 per cent. 

6. There is considerable difference in the 
editorial policies of the two journals as 
noted above, but they show approximately 
the same percentage of articles in 5 of the 
10 concepts. Due to its location, pet- 
haps, Social Forces is more interested in 
Conflict Groups (race), Rural Community 
and Social Agencies. 

7. Both research and publications show 
a preponderance and increasing interest 
in practical subjects. 

8. The articles in the American Journal 
of Sociology average about 8000 words as 
against 2000 in Social Forces. 

g. Resea:ch for degrees increased nearly 
80 per cent from 1920 to 1924. 


* This is probably due to specialized publications 
such as The Family and Survey. 
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CRIME IN THE SUPERIOR COURTS OF NORTH CAROLINA 
FRANCIS S. WILDER 


S A phase of the crime studies now 
under way at the University of 
North Carolina a statistical analy- 
sis of Superior Court reports has been 
undertaken. This article is intended as a 
brief summary of the more outstanding 
facts obtained from a statistical analysis of 
Superior Court reports for the three years 
ending June 30, 1925. 

The above-mentioned reports consist 
of a list of all criminal actions disposed 
of by the Superior Courts (i.e. the highest 
county court) of the one hundred counties 
of North Carolina as reported to the 
Attorney General at the end of each term 
of court by the clerk of the court. These 
reports include the name of the person 
indicted, his age, race, sex, and occupa- 
tion, the charge, and the disposition of the 
case. The clerk generally has no written 
record of age, race, sex, or occupation; 
and yet afew do have such records. How- 
ever, in checking his reports, it has been 
found that his information is surprisingly 
accurate. On the other hand, some re- 
ports are incomplete, as some clerks 
failed to report anything but convictions 
and others left out cases nol-prossed. 
Such is the data from which the following 
summaries were obtained. 

Table I gives the total number of cases 
reported as well as the number of each 
of the most important types of offenses 
reported. It will be noticed that the 
offenses are listed in the order of their 
frequency in the total for 1924-1925. 
All other offenses were tabulated in the 
same way as the above, the tabulation 
summaries showing some sixty types of 
offenses. It should be borne in mind 
that this is somewhat less than the total 
rumber of cases actually disposed of during 
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these periods. If every indictment dis- 
posed of had been reported there would 
have been approximately a thousand more 
cases to record each year. Of course the 
above figures give no hint as to the number 
of offenders who escape the arm of the law 
or of the number of cases disposed of in 
the lower court. And yet there seem to 
be significant increases indicated above in 
larcenies, breaking and entering, driving 
while drunk, and forgeries. 

Table II indicates the race and sex distri- 
bution of these offenders. 

The 1920 census credits North Carolina 
with 1,849,456 whites (a few Orientals 
included), 697,843 Negroes, and 11,824 
Indians. On the basis of these population 
figures we find the indictments reported 
for each thousand members of each race 
to be 4.65 per 1000 whites, 8.71 per 1000 
Negroes, and 7.19 per 1000 Indians (in 
1924-1925). This averages up to 5.84 
cases disposed of per 1000 inhabitants. 
These ratios should be corrected for an 
annual increase of population of approx- 
imately 1.6 per cent per year according to 
United States Census estimates. 

The reader may consider significant the 
increase in the number of Negroes in 
court from 1923-1924 to 1924-1925. On 
the contrary, the most remarkable aspect 
of the situation is the smallness of the 
proportion of Negroes in the former year, 
when they constituted only 38.5 per cent 
of the persons indicted in the Superior 
Courts. This is the smallest percentage 
they have furnished since the Attorney 
General's office began to collect statistics 
of crime in 1889.! In 1924-1925, they 


1 Cf, the biennial reports of the Attorney General 
of North Carolina. 
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furnished 40.7 per cent of the persons in- 
dicted, a smaller proportion than in any 
year prior to 1921-1922. This is partly a 
result of the large numbers of whites 
indicted in recent years for violations of 
the prohibition laws of the state. This 
tendency is rather strikingly brought out 
in Table III which indicates the number 


TABLE I 








OFFENSE 1g22-1g23 | 1923-1924]1924-Ig25 





REP GRMN 0. css sce capevcedes 11, 982/14, 484]14,929 
Prohibition law violations... .]| 2,543] 3,887] 3,872 
Larceny and receiving......... 1,632] 1,773] 2,010 
Assault with deadly weapon...| 1,198} 1,184] 1,242 
Carrying a concealed weapon..| 794) 831) 771 
Assault (including A and B)...| 701] 810) 690 





Breaking and entering......... 484] 523} 649 
Driving car while drunk....... 261} 496] 635 
Gambling and lottery......... 4491 $61] 413 
Murder and manslaughter. .... 276} 375) 337 
PONG in 5 6a nek dd baer one's 206} 233) 311 
False pretense (fraud)......... 264] 280} 300 
Fornication and adultery...... 242} 251] 282 











2,932] 3,280) 3,417 














TABLE Ii 

RACE AND SEX Tgpd-1gh}| 1923-1924] 1924-1925 
Wietee tale ising e000 ons one 6,496] 8,300} 8,186 
WE IR cncesevinens se0se 266} 317) 424 
| ee Perr ree 4,675| 5,160] 5,681 
Negro female................. 345] 392] 405 
UME CUS sa dth ice ceveess 31 69 82 
Indian female.............++.- 3 2 3 
Not specified, 5 s0xiicus- scans. 166] 244) 148 














of indictments against members of the 
white and negro races for the more com- 
mon offenses in 1924-1925. 

This table suggests some remarks on 
law enforcement. Whites are more often 
charged with assault with deadly weapon, 
while Negroes have more charges of 
carrying a concealed weapon chalked up 
against them. It seems improbable that 
Negroes are much less prone than whites 
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to use the weapons they carry; therefore it 
seems logical to suppose that the law 
against carrying a concealed weapon is 
more strictly enforced against Negroes 
than against whites. On the other hand, 
it is probable that the laws against forni- 
cation and adultery are more strictly 
enforced against whites than against 
Negroes, judging from the greater propor 
tion of whites indicted for that offense. 
The reader should, of course, keep in mind 
the proportion of whites and Negroes in 
the population in comparing the figures 
given in Table III. 








TABLE III 

OFFENSE WHITES onli 
Prohibition law violations........... 2,459] 1,235 
Larceny and receiving..............- 877] 1,110 
Assault with deadly weapon......... 616] 592 
Carrying a concealed weapon......... 350] 408 
Breaking and entering............... 291] 353 
Assault (including A and B).......... 351; 318 
Murder and manslaughter............ 115} 216 
Gambling and lottery................ 214] 199 
Driving car while drunk............. 454] 158 
PUNE need Seed cehetaccccescecess 193] 5 
Fornication and adultery............. 169] 107 
PROG MOORING 6 iis i'n 0 ci vin 0 vid Fo 50s 215 83 











Another factor that affects the propot- 
tion of indictments against each race for 
each offense, and therefore for all offenses, 
is the tendency to dispose of a larger 
proportion of the cases against Negroes 
in the lower courts. This tendency is 
especially true of such offenses as assault, 
petty larceny, and gambling. It is re 
flected in the smaller number of Negroes 
per 1000 Negro inhabitants that are 
brought into court in the counties having 
the largest proportion of Negroes. Indeed, 
fifty eastern counties with approximately 
forty per cent of Negroes had fewet 
superior court cases per 1000 inhabitants 
than the fifty western counties with less 
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than twenty per cent of Negroes. Doubt- 
less this tendency to dispose of more cases 
against Negroes in the lower courts affects 
these figures in many ways yet to be 
investigated. 

Table IV indicates the age distribution 
of all offenders as reported. 

There is fairly good evidence to indicate 
that clerks of court have a constant 
tendency to over-estimate the age of offend- 
ers; but it is certain that this tendency 
does not change the actual age distribution 
from the figures given above by more than 
1.5 yeats in any instance. Hence it is 
safe to say that less than 25 per cent are 
between 16 and 21.? 


TABLE IV 





192291923] 1923-1924] 1924-1925 





11, 982|14, 484/14, 929 
10,089]12., 899]13, 464 

(age im years) 
23-59} 23-92) 23-37 
28.83] 29.23) 28.34 
37-05] 36.94 35-74 
0.08] 0.07] 0.07 


Total cases 
Ages reported 


Age group: 








Third quartile 
P.E. of the median 











Perhaps it is worth nothing that viola- 
tors of the prohibition law are somewhat 
older than the general run of offenders as 
indicated above. In 1924-1925, for ex- 
ample, 75 per cent were reported as over 
24.8 years of age, 50 per cent as Over 30.5 
yeats, and 25 per cent as Over 39.1 years. 
In other words, they are about two years 
above the average of all offenders and 
neatly three years above the average of 
other offenders. 

The age distributions of those charged 
with any given offense are surprisingly 
constant from year to year, but there is 
considerable variation in the age distribu- 
tion according to offense. For the more 
common offenses as indicated in Table I 


® Minors under 16 are tried in the juvenile court. 
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the median ages of those charged with each 
type in 1924-1925 is as follows (in the 
order of the medians): breaking and 
entering, 23.1; larceny and receiving, 24.5; 
prostitution, 25.6; forgery, 26.3; gambling 
and lottery, 27.2; murder and man- 
slaughter, 28.2; assault with deadly 
weapon, 29.1; driving car while drunk, 
29.9; prohibition violations, 30.5; assault 
Cinc. A & B), 30.6; fornication and adul- 
tery, 31.1; and false pretense, 31.3. This 
order of the medians according to offense 
corresponds rather closely to that of 
inmates of prisons as indicated by the 
federal census of 1910. (See Gillin’s 
Criminology and Penology, pp. 50-57.) 


TABLE V 








HOW DISPOSED OF OF 
CASES 





2,835] 19.0 
1,453] 9-7 
2,438} 16 3 
1,039] 7.0 
7,169] 48.0 


Judgment suspended 
Prayer for judgment continued 











Although the occupational information 
as given for each offender was tabulated 
according to offense, it is not sufficiently 
reliable to be included here without a 
detailed discussion of its limitations, for 
each clerk of court is a law unto himself 
in classification of occupations. This 
situation most forcibly impresses the need 
of uniformity of records in all social data, 
for which the United States Census 
classifications are perforce standard. 

Along with the analysis of the social 
data regarding offenders, the disposition 


of indictments according to the type of 


offense was also analyzed. Table V shows 


* in brief the siftings of justice in 1924-1925. 


Since ten clerks reported only convic- 
tions, and six more reported no nol- 
prosses, it is evident that the proportion 
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of nol-prosses and acquittals is too small. 
Taking only counties reporting all forms of 
dispositions, we got 20.2 per cent nol- 
prossed, 11.1 per cent acquitted, 15.3 per 
cent with judgment suspended, 6.6 per 
cent receiving prayer for judgment con- 
tinued, and 46.8 per cent sentenced. No 
data were obtained on appeals and 
paroles. 

The proportion of convictions reported 
varies greatly for each offense, and it must 
be borne in mind that the percentages 


TABLE VI 





SUSPENDED OR PRAYER 
CONTINUED 





48.0 
21.3] $4.2 
18.0} 53.7 
28.0} 54.8 
13.5] 62.8 
29.6) 45.0 
11.9] 72.5 


All offenses 
Prohibition law violation...| 15.6 
Larceny and receiving 17.3 
Assault with deadly weapon.| 16.4 
Carrying a concealed weapon] 14.4 
Assault (including A and B).|. 14.5 
Breaking and entering 10.0 
Driving a car while drunk...| 14.2 21.9] 55.1 
Gambling and lottery 14.8 19.6} 60.3 
Murder and manslaughter...| 19.2] 22.0] 1.8] 57.0 
11.9 32.1] 52.1 
41.3 31.7] 16.7 
37-6 23-4) 29-4 


v 
w 
w 





False pretense 
Fornication and adultery... 

















given below are not entirely accurate, 
because of the incompleteness of reports 
as indicated above. 

Table VI indicates the main variations 
in the siftings by the machinery of justice 
according to the offense as given in Table I 
(for the year 1924-1925). 

From this it is evident that there is a 
wide variation in the range of efficiency 
of the machinery of justice in dealing with 
different types of offenses. There seem 
to be two main factors in determining the 
proportion of sentences, the difficulty of 
Obtaining evidence and the seriousness of 
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the offense. Still another factor is public 
opinion as it influences the prosecutor and 
the judge. In some counties over 75 per 
cent of the indictments for violation of the 
prohibition law result in sentences while 
in other counties less than 25 per cent pay 
the penalty; and the proportion of nol- 
prosses varies correspondingly. 

As stated above, 7,169 cases, or 48.0 
per cent of all cases reported, resulted in 
sentences. Of these, 2,709 were fined but 
did not serve time. Three hundred and 
thirty seven were sent to jail or work 
house, 111 were to be hired out by the 
county commissioners, 620 were sentenced 
to the state penitentiary, and 3,227 were 
sent to the roads, making a total of 4,295 
sentenced to serve time. Eighteen were 
sentenced to be electrocuted, although 
several escaped this on appeal or pardon, 
On 147 others were imposed various other 
sentences; such as being sent to an asylum 
or being ordered to leave the county or 
state. A study of these unusual punish- 
ments would afford a most interesting in- 
sight into the administration of justice 
in North Carolina. 

The severity of the sentence varies 
greatly even for a single type of offense 
with (1) the severity of the offense, (2) 
the pressure of public opinion, (3) the 
financial condition of the convicted, and 
(4) the temperament of the judge. At 
least fifty sentences of one cent fine and 
costs were imposed during the course of 
the fiscal year 1924-1925, chiefly for 
gambling. The median fine was fifty 
dollars, the median road or jail sentence 
was six months, and the median prison 
sentence was three to four years. 

A comparison of the severity of sen- 
tences for different offenses is most intet- 
esting, but space is lacking to make it 
here. An example of some of the striking 
results obtained is shown by the com- 
parative severity of fines for assault with 
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deadly weapon and carrying a concealed 
weapon. The median fine for assault with 
deadly weapon is forty dollars; that for 
carrying a concealed weapon is fifty 
dollars! 

In preparing these statistics no allow- 
ance has been made for repeated indict- 
ments against the same individual. Each 
individual is counted again with each 
additional indictment made against him. 
In checking up to discover the frequency 
with which one person is indicted on two 
or more counts it was found that duplicate 
indictments varied in frequency to form 
from 5 to 15 per cent of the cases reported 
in different counties. It is therefore 
probable that the 14,929 indictments in 
1924-1925 were returned against fewer 
than 13,600 persons. On this account 
allowances must be made regarding the 
efliciency of justice in cases where judg- 
ment has been suspended or the indict- 
ment nol-prossed when sentence has just 
been given on another count. However, 
this tendency to multiply indictments does 


| complicate the task of describing the crime 


situation. 

This brief summary of the information 
gained from the statistical analysis of 
Superior Court reports does not touch 
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upon significant variations between differ- 
ent counties and different sections of the 
state, nor does it give any hint of the facts 
found in regard to the less common 
offenses. A full discussion of the topics 
would fill many pages. But it may be 
pertinent to suggest here the function of a 
statistical survey of this sort in an investi- 
gation of crime such as is being undertaken 
at the University of North Carolina. Per- 
haps the best brief statement of this func- 
tion is that such a survey more accuratcly 
defines the situation in relation to the 
courts, and that it therefore more accu- 
rately defines the crime problem. When 
information has been secured as to the 
number and the nature of the persons 
brought before the bar of justice, and the 
offenses for which they are brought, to- 
gether with the treatment they receive 
there, then is the situation sufficiently 
defined for the investigator to put his 
finger on specific situations and to make 
case studies typical of the way human 
beings behave in relation to the law, the 
courts, and the community. Trends can 
be noted and probable causes isolated, 
and possible remedies suggzsied. The 
statistical survey of court reports is but 
the first step. 
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GEORGE B, LOGAN 


The scapegoat for the sins of contempo- 
tary society is the Younger Generation. 
Particularly in the matter of ‘‘Our Dis- 
solving Ethics,’’ which James Truslow 
Adams views with unblinking eyes in 
the November Atlantic. They are, of 
course, not responsible, seeing that the 
decay in Christian theology, the loss of 
teligious sanction for right conduct, the 


rise of comparative religion and an- 
thropology, the pragmatic philosophy, 
and the Freudian psychology are all the 
work of their elders, who have failed 
wretchedly to give them education and 
character to meet the devastating forces 
thus let loose. The youth of today have 
inherited the sorriest mess ever bequeathed 
by one generation to another, and the only 
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attitude they can take, fronting the 
cosmic chill, is to make a religion of 
desperate though vigorous courage. 





We take too many things for granted. 
In an experimental age faith has become 
too often a vice. ‘The Duty of Doubt’’ 
is proclaimed therefore by J. B. S. Haldane 
in the January Century as salutary in many 
fields other than science. Our codes of 
political morality belong to a simple 
medieval society, our codes of property 
rights to a pre-factory age, of religion to a 
day that delighted in intricate meta- 
physics, of ethics to social conditions and 
personal relations that have long passed 
away. By questioning these dogmas and 
erecting in their place reasonable working 
hypotheses that fit all the facts so far as 
observed we shall open the way for 
swifter and more genuine human progress. 
We need to doubt beliefs even though they 
work after a fashion, in order to build up 
new and growing beliefs that will work 
progressively better. 


“‘Equality’’—the traditional passion of 
America and in her history a great con- 
tinuous achievement. When the country 
was settled an almost fatalistic belief in 
the necessity and rightness of inequality 
was prevalent in the world. But here 
privilege has been swept away in turn 
from the religious, the political, the 
social, and the educational fields; in 
matters racial and industrial it is fast 
giving up its old arrogance. Hereditary 
economic power, retained through the 
entail of property, is today in glaring 
contrast with other conditions of 
American life: may not the winning of 
economic equality, under which every 
man will start life with the same op- 
portunities for security and wealth, be 
the next great accomplishment? So sug- 
gests Gustavus Myers, with some op- 
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timism, in the same magazine for 


November. 


One more, and an extremely able, in. # 


quiry into the validity of ‘‘progress,” 
Is it a delusion? asks Will Durant in 
Harper's for November, and calls up some 
of the modern philosophers, socialists, 
and war-wearied commoner men who 
claim that it is. Yet progress defined as 
man’s increasing control over his environ- 
ment may after all, thinks the author, be 
real. The stages of his growth through 
the centuries are the conquest of speech, 
fire, agriculture, the domestic animals, 
social organization, morality, tools, 
science, education, and writing and print. 
He has yet won no such victory over his 
own nature as over his surroundings; 
but we are perhaps standing today at the 
opening of a great era of psychology, as 
Bacon stood 300 years ago at the begin- 
nings of achievement in the physical 
sciences. 


Authority, we are reminded on every 
hand, is almost a thing of the past. The 
standard of abstract right and wrong, 
as declared by the Bible, the church, the 
school, the home, and the state, no longer 
holds our youth, nor does the force of 
public opinion which has supposedly been 
substituted for it. Our standard today is 
prudence, practicality, ‘“‘getting by,” 
which is wasteful because it demands 
the recurrent teaching of experience, 
and dull because it denies the idealism 
and adventurousness of human natufe. 
The result, says Avis D. Carlson in 
the January issue of the same magazine, 
is the unpleasant spectacle of hedonism 
hardening into caution. But there are 
two other possible standards: those of 
intelligence and of beauty. It will be 
long before Americans as a people cam 
learn to use the clear dispassionate 
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faculty of reason in their conduct, but 
they may well learn, by developing their 
already vigorous hatred of shoddiness 
and love for good sportsmanship, to use 
tactfulness, taste, and beauty as a criterion 
for action that shall be at once fitting and 
unselfish. 


Does progress in civilization mean 
universal progress, or do the weaker and 
unfit chiefly survive in modern life? Can 
traits acquired during the life of the 
parents be handed on to their children, 
or is ‘‘heredity’’ merely a reshuffling of 
Mendelian characters aided by selective 
elimination due to environment? The 
unsettled state of this, one of the most 
vexing problems in biology, is set forth 
by H. S. Jennings in the November Forum. 
A clear answer to these questions would 
make a vast difference in man’s responsibil- 
ity or lack of responsibility for the future 
of the race. 


Educational sociology, as an applied 
science, has separated itself from the 
theory of education, only to fall sometimes 
into the arm-hair mechanics of the statis- 
tician. What are called case-groups, and 
should be a number of people with mutual 
interests or influence, are often only case- 
classes, masses of people arbitrarily 
selected because of age, occupation, res- 
idence, etc. from census data. Daniel 
H. Kulp pleads in the November Journal 
of Applied Sociology for a wider recognition 
of true culture groups in making studies 
in this field... . . E. C. Lindeman 
shows how the expert can, in this age of 
specialized knowledge, become a real 
educator by relating his particular func- 
tion to the whole of social experience and 
so making science a servant of life. 

. . In the following article Walter 
C. Reckless considers vice as a form of 
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personal disorganization, which may be 
seen in the dual personalities of those 
who waver between two worlds of be- 
havior, in the demoralization of those 
who fall from self-respect, and in un- 
organized persons (children) who grow 
up without any protecting moral and 
cultural background. 


The same journal contains two studies 
of ‘‘social distance,’’ the fruitful concept 
first suggested by Emory S. Bogardus. In 
the first Willard C. Poole, Jr. distinguishes 
between personal distance—those degrees 
of intimacy between individuals known 
as acquaintance, friendship, mutual under- 
standing, speaking terms, etc.,—and social 
distance, or the relationships which group 
standards permit between individuals on 
the basis of age, sex, official position, 
nationality, race,etc. The two may often 
be at variance or in conflict with each 
other... .. Dr. Bogardus has as- 
sembled in this issue a number of cases in 
which social distance, both personal and 
group, arises and is maintained through 
definite clashes of personality; and in the 
September number he observes ‘‘Muta- 
tions of Social Distance,’’ sudden changes 
from hostility to sympathy which can be 
explained on both selfish and unselfish 
grounds. 


“Social Mobility,’ as discussed by Piti- 
rim A. Sorokin in the September issue of 
the Journal of Applied Sociology, may be 
horizontal or vertical, the shifting of indi- 
viduals or classes from one group to an- 
other on the same level or their rising or 
falling in the social scale. He treats in 
considerable detail, with illustrations, the 
intensiveness and frequency of vertical 
mobility, the channels through which it 
acts, its effects, and the characteristics of 
mobile and immobile societies. 
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Contributions to this 
and theories; (2) reports 
of the field; (3) special results of study and research. 


ent will include material of three kinds: (1) original discussion, suggestion, ee programs, 
special projects, working programs, conferences 


and meetings, and progress in any distinctive aspect 
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THE SCOPE AND TENDENCIES OF THE PLAY MOVEMENT 


H. S. CURTIS 


FTER one has been laboring in a 
field for many years, he sometimes 
becomes so inmeshed in its details 

and routine that he is unable to get a 
general view or see its relationship to 
other fields of endeavor. But, if he has 
sought continuously to classify and or- 
ganize the material in his mind, it should 
in time take on a simplicity in outline, 
which would enable him to see the field 
as a whole and to calculcate its tendencies. 
This is an attempt to give such an air- 
plane view of the last twenty years of 


play. 
THE EXTENT OF PRESENT DEVELOPMENTS 


Developments in the play field are 
different from those in most other fields 
in that the areas secured are permanent. 
Playgrounds do not burn down or blow 
away. They are not destroyed by earth- 
quakes, and they do not become obsolete 
with changing fashions and ideals as do 
school buildings and houses. The play- 
grounds of 1926 are added to the play- 
grounds of 1925, with very few sub- 
tractions. 

According to the Year Book of the Play- 
ground and Recreation Association of 
America, there were in this country during 
the past year 5121 playgrounds. Five 
hundred and five new playgrounds were 
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opened during the year, showing that ten 
years of growth, at this rate, would prac- 
tically double the number of grounds in 
operation. 
these is reaching approximately 1000 
children, it would indicate that we are 
now providing for about five million out 
of the fifteen million children in city and 
consolidated schools. Twenty years of 
growth, at this rate, should provide for 
nearly all. 

At the time the Playground Association 
was organized, twenty years ago, prac 
tically no playgrounds were being con- 
tributed to American cities, but during 
the past year eighty-three were given. 
Some of these grounds were large in area 
and some of them had splendid field 
houses. At least one cost more than 
$500,000 while several cost in excess of 
$100,000. The Harmon Foundation has 
alone, during the last three years, given 
or helped cities to secure seventy-six 
playgrounds. It is offering to contribute 
toward the securing of fifty new ones this 
year. 

Running parallel with this development 
is the increase in several allied activities. 

Swimming. Swimming pools are it 
creasing a little faster than the play- 


grounds. There are probably more that § 


twice as many now as there were te 
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years ago. These swimming pools are 
also much larger and finer than those of 
the past decade. Nearly every new col- 


| lege and university gymnasium, nearly all 


new athletic clubs, Y. M. C. A.’s and 
Y. W. C. A.’s, a large proportion of the 
larger junior and senior high schools and 
many elementary schools now provide 
swimming facilities. The pools belong- 
ing to playground systems and to public 
parks are increasing rapidly and new ones 
are being opened on a commercial basis 
in many places where no public provision 
isbeing made. Swimming is required for 
graduation in at least thirty of our col- 
leges and universities and probably many 
more, as these statistics are old. It is 
also required in many public high schools 
and academies. Swimming is a part of 
our ideal of an education today though 
conditions are not such that it can yet be 
required at all schools. 

Tennis. Tennis is another sport which 
is growing rapidly in popularity. It is 
not increasing as fast as swimming, but 
it is coming near it. The number of 
tennis courts in our colleges and universi- 
ties has probably doubled in the last 
decade, and the number in our high 
schools quadrupled. Park departments 
have increased their tennis areas rapidly, 
but in general have not been able to keep 
pace with the demand. Close observation 
of the tennis courts in a dozen cities this 
summer has shown very few that were not 
in use with someone waiting at the side 
every time they were visited. 

Camps. The number going to summer 
camps has also probably doubled within a 
decade. Camps are now maintained by 
the Y.M.C. A.’s and Y.W.C. A.’s, by the 
boys Scouts, Girls Scouts and Campfire 
Girls, by playground departments and by 
Many industrial concerns. Very few of 
these camps were inexistence ten years ago. 
Put the ordinary public camp provides 
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only two weeks of camping, while most 
children who are not employed should 
be out of the city most of the summer. 
This need of a longer period is being met 
by private camps which are springing up 
in all parts of the country and increasing 
rapidly in popularity. The camp offers 
a type of training which every boy and girl 
should have. No system of recreation 
can be considered complete which does 
not offer an opportunity for all. As the 
average summer camp is self-supporting, 
there is no reason why these facilities 
should not be extended as the demand 
increases. 


THE LENGTHENING OF THE TIME 


The growth of the play movement is 
very inadequately represented in the in- 
crease in the number of playgrounds. In 
1906 in the few cities where playgrounds 
were maintained, they were all summer 
projects usually open for six weeks only. 
The playground that is open for twelve 
weeks obviously offers twice as great play 
facilities as one that is open only six. 
While one that is open for fifty-two weeks 
offers about eight times as great an op- 
portunity. At present nearly 300 play 
systems are open during the entire year. 
The tendency everywhere is in that 
direction. 

There are still many periods, however, 
when no considerable facilities are being 
furnished. During the school year, the 
children are indoors during the day, mostly 
in cramped postures with little exercise. 
They have nothing to do for the most part 
between the close of school and supper 
time, and it is then that the play facilities 
are most needed. In some places this 
need is met by adding a play hour to the 
school day. In a few places the school 
grounds are kept open after school, but 
in the great majority of places, nothing is 
being done. Children will not, in gen- 
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eral, go home and from there to a munici- 
pal playground unless it is very near; 
but they will play on the school ground 
if it is kept open under attractive leader- 
ship. 

Another time at which play facilities 
are needed and are very inadequate is on 
Saturdays. 

There is a rather rapid increase in the 
use of Sunday for recreational purposes. 
We are beginning to divide the day into 
two parts, as they do in Europe, and use 
the forenoon as a holy day and the after- 
noon as a holiday. The ball fields, golf 
courses and tennis courts in the park are 
thronged on Sunday afternoons, and the 
play facilities of the colleges and uni- 
versities are receiving yearly a larger and 
larger Sunday use. Many play systems 
are open on Sunday afternoon, at least, 
and some of them all day on Sunday. Our 
ideals are changing so radically that it is 
not unknown for an orthodox clergyman, 
during his vacation, to go fishing orplay 
golf on Sunday afternoon. 

Our winter facilities are still very in- 
adequate. Most parents seem to think 
that their children should be kept in the 
house when the weather gets down below 
freezing. Although it is generally stated 
that the chief advantage of living in the 
temperate zone is the stimulation of the 
cold, and the children often prefer the 
winter. The greatest difficulty has been 
the lack of suitable facilities. Where 
there are hills and snow, there is a pos- 
sibility of coasting, but coasting is usually 
dangerous in the city; and, over the larger 
part of the country, snow cannot be de- 
pended on. More and more vacant lots 
and playgrounds are being flooded for 
skating, and where the weather is cold 
enough, this furnishes the best opportunity 
for winter play. An acre will have more 
intensive use for skating than any other 
activity except swimming. In organized 





games we have apparently only two that & pec 
are suited to outdoor play in winter, B athl 
volley ball and soccer football. As yet & mos 
not much is being done in the organization B and 
of either of these. M 


IMPROVEMENT OF THE PLAYGROUND 


The playgrounds are being improved § been 
every year. Many were originally on hill § to |: 
sides and too uneven to be used effectively, § prov 
They are slowly being leveled. Many are & for t 
being surfaced over at least a part of the § the 
area, and the equipment in the way of & estal 
running tracks and jumping pits and ap-& theit 
paratus is improving. accu: 
tions 
relig: 

Games. We do not always realize that § thro 
outside of football and tennis, practically ® havit 
all the games we are playing today are the the p 
invention of the last fifty years. Play- Ms 
ground ball and basket ball are only centa 
thirty years old, and volley ball and speed § past 
ball are much younger. A dozen new chara 
games ate now being tried out onf Near! 
American playgrounds which bid promis have 
of a popularity which will rank them§ orche 
beside these others. Not only are wef the v: 
securing new games, but our American® are ab 
games are changing for the better from entert 
year to year nearly as fast as the auto-§ singin 
mobile is being improved. For the first} The . 
time we have now a great series of special-§ are e: 
ists in play who are secking activities inf} trainit 
which all may take part, and where social music. 
as well as physical results may be ob@ larger 
tained. It is in this field that the most® comm 
significant progress may be expecied.§ while, 

Folk dances and athletics. From all over held u 
the World the dances of all countries ate in con 
being collected and tried out on American ment i 
playgrounds. They are being compatedi pal op 
and compounded with others and new§ are pro 
dances are being invented. In athletics ties for 
we are getting a clear conception at least} = Dran 
of a type suited to different ages and aft 


IMPROVEMENT IN THE ACTIVITIES 
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becoming somewhat less subject to the 
athletics of the college which are for the 
most part entirely unsuited to grammar 
and high school children. 

Movies. In the past the movie has been 
a dramatized dime novel. Its history 
has been false history, its geography has 
been bad geography, and its stories untrue 
to life. The movie is being rapidly im- 
proved. Yale now has a great foundation 
for the making of historical films; while 
the Hollywood producers have recently 
established a research department to make 
their costuming and general effects more 
accurate, and a number of special founda- 
tions are being established to produce 
religious and social movies. Instruction 
through moving pictures is each year 
having a larger place in the program of 
the public schools. 

Music. It is impossible to state in per- 
centages or numbers the progress of the 
past decade in music, but it is of such a 
character as gives great hope for the future. 
Nearly all high schools of any size now 
have glee clubs and choruses, bands and 
orchestras. Many give training, even on 
the violin, in regular school periods, and 
ate able to give a very acceptable musical 
entertainment with solo playing and 
singing and glee club and choral effects. 
The universities and teachers colleges 
are establishing music schools for the 
training of performers and teachers of 
music. Groups are meeting in larger and 
larger numbers for choral singing in the 
community centers and in the churches, 
while great musical festivals are now being 


B held under the playground authorities or 


in connection with some citywide move- 
ment in a number of cities. The munici- 
pal operas of Los Angeles and St. Louis 
are providing splendid musical opportuni- 
ties for vast numbers at a moderate price. 

Dramatics. The little child is a natural 
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actor. We have always called him a 
little monkey, because he trys to imitate 
everything he sees. Dramatic readers 
are now being used in many first and 
second grades, while dramatic clubs are 
organized in nearly every high school of 
Missouri, at least, and I presume of the 
country. They are often able to give an 
entertainment which the public will pay 
fifty cents or more to hear, and thus 
provide a fund for special needs. The 
new high schools usually have splendid 
auditoriums which will seat the student 
body and a considerable public as well. 
They are accumulating costumes which 
enable them to put on plays more 
effectively. 

Dramatic organizations are now found 
in a large proportion of the churches, 
and many Sunday schools are now giving 
little dramas on religious themes. In the 
majority of the community centers and 
field houses, the dramatic club is one of 
the commonest if not the commonest of 
clubs. While in nearly all our play- 
grounds something is being done. 

In many of the larger colleges and uni- 
versities there is now a little theatre. 
The Carnegie Technical School has a 
school of acting and Yale started last 
year a theatrical training school with a 
million dollar endowment. Many of 
our university troupes of actors are touring 
the state and perhaps the country during 
their vacations. Apparently the school 
of acting is our next professional school. 

In Greece and Rome the theatre was a 
public institution whose purpose was 
primarily education. If we will imagine a 
system with university troupes placed 
under their extension departments and 
routed through high school auditoriums, 
we shall have our recreational system 
practically completed, and theatrical per- 
formances placed on a high public basis. 
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BETTER LEADERSHIP 


But the most significant progress has 
probably been in leadership. When the 
playgrounds were first opened, those in 
charge were without training or experi- 
ence. They had also, for the most part, 
come through a school system in which 
there had been few opportunities for play. 
Many of those now in charge have tea to 
twenty years experience behind them. 
Most of them have had at least a series of 
institute courses in play organization 
while many are graduates of schools of 
physical education in which the chief 
emphasis is on play and athletics. Most 
progressive normal schools and teachers 
colleges are now attempting to give at 
least a minimum training in play to all 
their students while in a large proportion 
of the great universities there is now a 
major in physical education for training 
physical directors and play leaders. 
Recently a school has been formed by the 
Playground Association of America for 
the training of recreational secretaries and 
superintendents. At Columbia and the 
University of New York and Harvard 
there are professional courses in physical 
education and play (comparable to courses 
for doctors or lawyers), which lead to the 
Ph.D. degree. But perhaps the most im- 
portant training the leaders are receiving 
is the experience in play and motor ac- 
tivities in the grammar and high schools. 
The time to acquire motor skill and love 
of motor activity is while the body is 


growing. 
THE EFFECT ON ALLIED INSTITUTIONS 


The home. As was to be expected, the 
play movement, has effected profoundly a 
number of other institutions. The home 
is more and more providing play rooms 
and a simple playground in the yard. 

The church. Many churches now have 
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tennis and volley ball and basketball 
courts, some have gymnasiums and swim- 
ming pools and are promoting volley bal] 
and twilight baseball leagues. More and 
more singing and dramatics are becoming a 
part of the social life of the church. The 
theological seminaries are beginning to 
train propsective clergymen in recreation, 

The school. The most profound effect 
of the play movement has been upon the 
school. Where in olden times schools 
were often built without a playground 
with the building covering almost the 
entire site, we are now getting much 
larger grounds. In Missouri records show 
that out of 109 high schools built in two 
years the average ground secured was a 
little more than six acres. The size of 
this area is increasing every year. These 
grounds are being leveled and surfaced 
and equipped with running tracks and 
other facilities. The new high school 
nearly always contains a gymnasium, an 
auditorium and often a swimming pool. 
It has facilities for play such as would 
not have been dreamed of ten years ago. 
To a considerable extent the same type of 
development is taking place at the gram- 
mar schools and colleges. 

More and more play ideals are becoming 
pedagogical methods, and we are begin- 
ning to speak of the doctrines of interest 
and motivation in education, of the 
socialized classroom, which means the 
the type we get when the teacher plays 
with the children and the. ‘‘project 
method’’ which is the method children 
have always employed in their play. 

In organization there is still much to be 
desired. Froebel organized the play of 
little children into the curriculum and 
made it an organic part of their training. 
This work which Froebel began must be 
carried forward until play is a part of the 
program of every grade from the kinder- 
garten through the university. The pla 
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toon school is a hopeful beginning, for 
here play is given a definite place, but the 
great difficulty is that we have no ap- 
proved curriculum of games for the 
elementary schools. We are working out 
such a curriculum. It is improving every 
year, and we may hope sometime within a 
century to have certain games which will 
be as much a part of the program of each 
grade as is the arithmetic or the 
geography. 

For the high school we have a fairly 
satisfactory series of games in volley ball, 
playground ball, tennis, soccer and basket- 
ball. If we can get general acceptance of 
these as a required program along with 
swimming and short dashes, the high 
school will meet the requirements. 

The activities of the colleges are in 
general less well selected. The javelin 
and discus were inherited from the Olym- 
pic games where they had a meaning to 
modern life where they have none. 
American football, baseball and basketball 
are not activities of the life for which 
the college is supposed to prepare and 
never will be. The long races and four- 
mile row also have no considerable 
value in the training of professional 


people. 
ARE WE PREPARING FOR GREATER LEISURE? 


We have several billions of hours of 
leisure this year which we did not have a 
year ago. The workers have generally 
secured the eight hour day with a half 
holiday on Saturday and are now talking a 
forty hour week. With the increased 
mechanical power, great new develop- 
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ments of electricity and the efficiency 
movement, it will soon be possible to do 
in a three or four hour day all the work 
we are now doing in eight. Are we pre- 
paring for such a possibility? Only very 
meagerly. There is not much that we are 
giving that will be accepted by laboring 
people. They will pitch horseshoes and 
play baseball, volley ball and soccer more 
or less, but the facilities will need to be 
vastly extended if we are to provide an 
hour of play for all between the ages of 
twenty and fifty years. 

Girls are making more rapid progress in 
athletics and games than boys, but thus 
far mature women play almost nothing but 
golf and a little volley ball. The activi- 
ties given in most colleges are not suited 
to later years. Curiously enough we are 
now getting a rather good series for older 
people in the form of horse shoes, roque, 
croquet, bowling on the green, volley 
ball and golf. Larger and larger numbers 
are taking part in music, in dramatics 
and in reading, but the best chance on the 
horizon for furnishing safe and sane en- 
tertainment to the great mass of our people 
is in the form of public movies in the high 
schools and dramatics by high school and 
university companies. 





WHAT OF THE SPIRIT? 


What is the final outcome of these 
years of play for the spirit of man? Are 
we becoming more joyous, sane, friendly, 
coéperative, loyal? If in all of these 
athletics and games there is the spirit of 
sportsmanship, this must undoubtedly 
be the result. 


NE year has passed since the judges 
announced the awards in the Wis- 
consin better cities contest and the 

time seems favorable to analyze in detail 
the procedure that was adopted and the 
results gained. Here and there a Wiscon- 
sin citizen, proud of the city in which he 
lives and disappointed in the rating it 
received, has tried to forget it and pro- 
claimed his intention to have nothing 
whatever to do with anything like it in 
the future; many another has had his 
horizon broadened, his knowledge of the 
problems of community organization ex- 
tended and his purpose deepened to look 
upon these problems in a practical way, 
not as a sentimental reformer, but as a 
householder who is concerned with 
plumbing fixtures and many other similar 
matters. For the contest has given a 
considerable impetus to the community 
organization movement throughout the 
state and a quantity of data has been 
amassed which the historian of the present 
day is bound to find invaluable. 

The contest was given under the auspices 
of the Wisconsin Conference of Social 
Work under the personal direction of Mr. 
Aubrey W. Williams, general secretary 
of the conference. Well known national 
authorities in their particular fields were 
secured for the task of constructing 
schedules which were used to determine 
the actual facts in the competing Cities, 
and similar expert judgment was employed 
to read and to score the compilations 
turned in and to give the awards. The 
reports were checked by visits these ex- 
perts made to the several cities and every 
precaution was taken to work out a pro- 
cedure that would be at once thorough- 
going, accurate and just. In the actual 
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process of gathering the desired data 
various methods were used, but the prin- 
ciple that was followed was to secure the 
full codperation of all interested and 
responsible organizations represented in 
the various communities. This effort 
to bring together in a sympathetic and 
constructive way the knowledge of experts 
and the interested effort of laymen was the 
cardinal feature of the entire project; 
it made possible both a thoroughly intel- 
ligent methodology and the stimulation 
of interest and the coGperation of the citi- 
zens of the competing cities. 

As regards the question of administra- 
tion, the following groups worked to- 
gether with the conference of social work: 
the University of Wisconsin, the State 
Board of Public Instruction, State Board 
of Health, Wisconsin Free Library Com- 
mission, State Board of Control, the 
Vocational Educational Bureau and the 
State Industrial Commission. A state 
executive committee was appointed arid 
also state joint committees on Health, 
Recreation, Education, Industry, Social 
Welfare, Public Administration, Town and 
Rural Relations, City Planning, Library 
and Religion. These divisions repre- 
sented the aspects of community or- 
ganization for which separate schedules 
and individual reports were made. The 
above mentioned committees were made 
up mainly of expert personnel. Their 
main functions were to work out the 
schedules, to secure the judges and to co- 
operate in the management of the entire 
project. The divisions make it clear that 
every important phase of community 
organization was covered. 

Cities were divided into two classes: 
(x) second and third class cities and 
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(2) cities having a population ranging 
from three thousand to ten thousand. Lo- 
cal types of organization in respect to such 
matters as health, poor relief, juvenile 
delinquency, etc. necessarily vary with the 
size of the city. A city of three thousand 
could hardly be expected to support a 
full time health officer of adequate train- 
ing, a trained case worker or a juvenile 
court and there were thus two schedules 
for some of the divisions, one for the 
smaller cities and the other for the larger 
cities. Five awards were made in the 
cities of ten thousand and above: first 
prize, $1000; second prize, bronze 
plaque; third, silver cup; fourth, honor- 
able mention and fifth,mention. There 
were two awards for the smaller cities: 
first prize $500, and second prize, a silver 
cup. The contest was opened during the 
fall of 1924 and closed at the autumn 
meeting of the Wisconsin Conference of 
Social Work at Stephans Point, in Oc- 
tober, 1925. 

The underlying conception of the sched- 
ules was one of standards such as are 
being set up by standard setting agencies 
throughout the country, as for instance 
the Child Welfare League of America, 
The American Playground and Recreation 
Association and others familiar to every 
social worker. The question of the 
existence of these accepted practices was 
considered more important than the de- 
gree of successful functioning of existing 
agencies and methods. This problem is 
basic and may well be considered in some 
detail. it is surely obvious that a com- 
munity may have a thoroughly satis- 
factory set-up in any or even all of the ten 
divisions of community organization pre- 
viously distinguished and yet not be func- 
tioning very efficiently. Agencies have 
got to be sold to the communities in which 
they operate and lack of public confidence 
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and coéperation, lack of adequate inter- 
organization of al! existing agencies, an 
over-emphasis upon formal, mechanical 
routine as distinguished from a more 
elastic procedure, lack of adaptability to 
new conditions and problems as they arise 
may prove serious handicaps. These fact- 
ors explain in part why a standard method 
in one community may not be working as 
well as in another, or why a sub-standard 
agency in one locality may actually be 
doing better work than a standard agency 
in another. 

On the other hand there is much to be 
said in favor of the approach actually 
adopted. First and foremost, there is a 
generai lack of knowledge and apprecia- 
tion of the importance of standard meth- 
ods: speaking generally, the work of 
relief is not handled by case workers who 
have had adequate preparation except in 
the large cities, cases of mother’s pensions 
and dependent children are not properly 
investigated, juvenile delinquents are not 
examined by competent people, public 
provision is not made for families unable 
to secure much needed medical, surgical 
or dental attention, cases of poor relief 
may possibly be cleared through a central 
agency, but all cases of public and private 
aid are not so cleared, public provision 
for supervised recreation has made little 
headway outside of the larger, congested 
cities, adequate educational agencies do 
not exist for the very many cases of sub- 
normal and abnormal children, neither 
does their exist public provision for the 
proper diagnostic identification of such 
types, and so one might continue almost 
indefinitely. If these statements need 
statistical demonstration there is evidence 
abundant in the reports turned in by the 
cities which competed in the contest. 
Such facts are the primary considerations, 
and the interested committees were pro- 
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ceding upon very substantial ground when 
they constructed the schedules upon a 
theory of standards. 

But the problem may be made more 
concrete. Suppose we compare an in- 
dustrial city in which eighty per cent of 
the wage earners own their own homes, 
where unemployment or intermittent em- 
ployment is practically non-existent, in 
which there is relatively little or no actua! 
distress, no slum section, no foreign ele- 
ment depressing wage rates and living 
standards and where accordingly the 
actual set-up particularly on the ameli- 
orative side dealing with cases of de- 
pendency, defectiveness, delinquency and 
the like has little development—suppose, 
I say, we compare such a city with another 
industrial city in which a minority pro- 
portion of wage earners own their homes, 
where unemployment looms up a large 
factor, where there are poor sections of 
foreign born and consequently problems 
of housing, sanitation, family breakdown, 
juvenile delinquency, lower living stand- 
ards and accordingly a much greater 
development of the ameliorative set-up. 
One will find in the latter social settle- 
ments, Americanization societies, a ju- 
venile court, associated charities employ- 
ing a trained case worker, a psychopathic 
clinic, a community center or neighbor- 
hood house and a considerable patronage 
included; or at least agencies such as these 
have their raison-d'etre and one is more 
likely to find them in such a community 
than in the first example where all of this 
is conspicuous only by its absence. Yet, 
according to the official score cards, the 
““problem’’ community with its corre- 
sponding agencies would be rated high, 
the more stabilized and homogeneous type 
of community would be rated low. Need- 
less to say this kind of defect cries out for 
remedy in a better cities contest. The 
ideal community is made up of citizens 


who are able to smell patronage a mile off 
and where the ameliorative agencies are 
lacking because the preventive organiza- 
tion functions smoothly and effectively. 
In fact much of the prevailing remedial 
social work is symptomatic of economic 
and social disorganization or maladjust- 
ment of one type or another which requires 
preventive methods of sclution such as 
industrial reorganization, social insurance, 
vocational education or other recognized 
prophylactic measures. The line between 
ameliorative and preventive work, how- 
ever, cannot be sharply drawn: remedial 
work of the best kind is also preventive in 
intention and effect, as the relief work of a 
trained case worker, and it is not the 
purpose here to disparage even the purely 
palliative practice. This latter work has 
developed a body of data respecting the 
causes and conditions of family breakdown 
and individual incompetence without 
which the work of prevention could 
hardly be carried on. But the task of 
fairly balancing the ameliorative and pre- 
ventive factors in any system of com- 
munity measurement is seen to be a very 
delicate one. 

This problem was fully recognized by 
the schedule committees. Education was 
allowed 3000 points as against 1000 points 
for all other divisions because of the 
preventive value of this field of activity. 
There were a number of minor variations, 
as for religion for which the total number 
of points allowed was 950, public library 
with a total of 980 and social welfare with 
a total of 975, but all other divisions 
carried an even 1000 points. And then 
there were distinctions made on the same 
theory within the separate schedules. 
In industry 500 points were allowed for 
the sub-division ‘‘real earnings,’’ and only 
200 for ‘‘working conditions,’’ 200 for 
‘hours of labor’’ and 100 for ‘‘child 
labor.’” The division of Health and 
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Physical Development was divided up into 
five sub-divisions: (1) vital statistics, (2) 
health and sanitation, (3) health inspec- 
tion, sanitation and health education in 
schools, (4) auxiliary health organization 
and (5) auxiliary provision for recreation 
and physical development. The signifi- 
cant thing is that 600 points were 
allowed for health and sanitation, the 
second sub-division which covered com- 
munity health organization, wiiter sup- 
ply, sanitary inspection service, sewage 
disposal facilities, garbage disposal, con- 
trol of preventable and communicable 
diseases, isolation hospital and special 
protective measures as for ophthalmia 
neonatorum and veneral disease. These 
activities generally figure as preventive in 
character. Only 140 points were allowed 
for vital statistics, 150 for health inspec- 
tion, sanitation and health education in 
schools, 20 for auxiliary health organiza- 
tion which included chiefly the work of 
the Red Cross and the Anti-tuberculosis 
Association, and go for the last subdivision 
covering public provision for playgrounds 
andrecreation. In the recreation schedule 
505 points were allowed for public rec- 
teation and only 125 for commercial 
recreation (country clubs etc.), and 155 
for miscellaneous recreational work. The 
divisions of public administration and 
“social welfare’’ carried similar items. 
In the former 370 points were allowed for 
the sub-division entitled public safety 
which included the work of the police 
department and fire department and only 
65 for the judicial system, 190 for the form 
of municipal government, 160 for public 
works and utilities, 90 for the city en- 
gineering department and 125 foi a miscel- 
laneous section which covered a number 
of minor points including civic organiza- 
tions, street lighting together with co- 
operation between municipal authorities 
and various boards. If the assignment of 
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points here as elsewhere appears ar- 
bitrary it may be said in partial extenua- 
tion that the same schedules were used 
by the cities of each of the two classes as 
previously distinguished and that the 
principle of giving heavier weight to the 
preventive type of work was generally 
followed. The detailed questions of each 
schedule made very clear to what extent 
accepted standard practices were ob- 
served and carried out. These factors are 
illustrated again in the schedule for 
“social welfare’’ in which the points 
allowed were as follows: 190 for family 
case work; 190 for the care of mentally 
defective and mentally diseased; 110 for 
coérdination of social work; 67 for public 
relief officers and case work; 118 for state 
aid to dependents and mother’s pensions; 
170 for work in behalf of juvenile delin- 
quents; 30 for the proper provision for 
cultural contacts of different groups; 
50 for adequate protection of adolescent 
boys and girls and, 50 for education in 
social service. 

A closely related principle which gov- 
erned the construction of the score sheets 
was the question of professional training. 
The relationship between this principle 
and the principle of prevention can easily 
be brought out. A trained case worker is 
skilled in diagnosing the causes of distress, 
family breakdown or individual incom- 
petence and an intelligent effort is made 
to control the cause or causes and reduce 
the liability of recurrence wherever at all 
possible; an untrained worker as a rule 
simply passes out doles, or calls upon 
the grocer or the coal dealer to deliver the 
goods. Similar distinctions obtain as 
between trained probation officers and un- 
trained, or between the work of a psy- 
chiatrist as in connection with juvenile 
delinquency and the work of a judge of a 
county or municipal court and his com- 
mittee of volunteer welfare workers. 
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These distinctions were applied in interest- 
ing ways: in the social welfare division, 
the department of care for mentally de- 
fective and mentally diseased carried 190 
points. The first question carrying 60 of 
these 190 points concerned the matter of a 
clinic manned by psychiatrist, psychol- 
ogist and social worker at a ratio of one 
full day per month for every 5000 popula- 
tion with service free for those unable to 
pay. The other five questions in this sub- 
division carrying the remaining 130 points 
depend entirely upon the first, so that if 
the trained leadership was lacking the 
entire 190 points were lost. This illus- 
trates the theory of standards operating 
with a vengeance. In one of the compet- 
ing cities considerable effort is being made 
to meet the needs of speech defects, sense 
defectives and sub-normal children, al- 
though there is no psychopathic clinic. 
This work is in charge of one of the school 
principals, a man who has had three years 
i of work in both normal and pathological 
psychology, but who is neither a psy- 
chiatrist or a clinical psychologist. It is 
clear that his work as a teacher has some 
of the characteristics of the work of a 
trained psychiatrist, but the score sheet 
literally interpreted does not recognize it. 
This same principal has worked for years 
in conjunction with the State Educational 
Department for the better classification 
and care of slow children and mental 
defectives. Dr. Elizabeth Wood, Dr. 
Waterhouse and others have given the 
local schools about one week each year in 
clinical diagnosis of children who were 
selected for such examination by the 
observation and rough tests of the ptinci- 
pal. The results of these examinations by 
specialists have in almost every case 
confirmed the conclusion of the principal 
and aided in the placement of mental 
incompetents. But the schedule has no 
place for this service. It is very evident 
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here that some functional test would be a 
better solution of the problem than the 
applied method of standards. Clearly a 
*‘sub-standard’’ method has in this case a 
high preventive value which deserves 
recognition in a better cities contest. 

In a very similar fashion the sub-division 
entitled Family Social Work depended 
almost entirely upon the use of a trained 
case worker. The first question in this 
department carrying 75 out of the total 
possible 190 points is worded in the fol- 
lowing way: ‘do you employ an ade- 
quately trained case worker who has hada 
course in a regular school of social work 
or in a university department of sociology 
or who has had experience on the staff ofa 
standard case work agency?’ Credit for 
other questions in this sub-division dé- 
pends upon an affirmative answer to the 
first and thus again the question of a 
standard test controls the score gained. 
Evidently training in this connection is 
not absolutely indispensable since ex- 
perience with a standard case work agency 
is considered the equivalent. This stand- 
ard is highly important as brought out 
previously in various connections, but a 
functional measurement applied in con- 
nection with the standard would offer a 
fairer basis of appraisal. People who 
have years of experience in relief work 
naturally begin to learn something about 
it. They become interested in the subject 
and may read widely and exchange views 
with many others. If in addition they 
have the quality of sympathetic insight 
into their cases and come to look upon 
situations of distress as problems which 
in some instances can be solved, they 
pretty nearly approach the standard, but 
they have not had training nor have they 
had experience with a standard agency 
and the rating on the score sheet would be 
zero. The conclusion appears evident 
that the method and theory of pure stand- 
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ards does not: measure the efficiency or 
utility of either standard or sub-standard 
agencies; this requires some type of func- 
tional test as perhaps the ratio of repeated 
requests or cases of relief to total requests 
or cases, or perhaps the ratio of situations 
“solved’’ to total situations handled. 
Ratios like this are not entirely satisfac- 
tory: they depend upon records, clearance 
of all cases, definitions of terms such as 
“sclved’’ situations and we are back to 
standards again. But the question is not 
so much a matter of the functional test 
versus the standard test as a recognition 
of both and a proper balance between 
them. 

This may be illustrated by a method of 
community scoring described by Dr. M. 
€. Elmer, in the American Journal of 
Sociology for September 1924. He dis- 
tinguishes three types of data for the 
measuremert of any single agency: popu- 
lation data, institutional data and func- 
tional data. The first is a relationship 
between the number of individuals who 
coéperate with the agency or actually 
belong to it and the total population of 
the community or area in which the 
agency operates; the second is a ratio 
which measures the degree of interest or 
the codperation of those who participate 
in the work of the agency or institution; 
the third is a measure of the extent to 
which the purpose or purposes of the 
agency have been realized. To illustrate, 
a farmer's coGperative association is or- 
ganized to introduce rotation of crops in 
an area with a population of 1000. There 
ate 800 members of the association, 
average attendance at their meetings 
is 400 and there are 100 in the area 
who actually practice rotation of crops. 
Thus the population ratio is 800 over 
1000 equal 4/5; the institutional ratio is 
400 over 800 equal 1/2; the functional 
Measure is 100 Over 1000 equal 1/r1o. 
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If 1000 points were allowed for each the 
score would be 4/5 times 1000 plus 1/2 
times 1000 plus 1/10 times 1000 equal 
1400. Or if X were taken to represent 
the total points allowed for the population 
data, Y for institutional data and Z for 
functional data the formula would be as 
follows: score equals 4/5 X plus 1/2 Y 
plus 1/10 Z. There would obviously be 
real difficulty in applying a formula of this 
kind consistently to the measurement of 
the numerous agencies of an entire com- 
munity. Let us take for instance a bureau 
of vital statistics in any large city. The 
purpose of such a bureau is to gather com- 
plete and accurate data on births, deaths, 
marriages and divorces, but there is no 
way of expressing this in the form of a 
mathematical ratio. It is simply a ques- 
tion whether such data are reasonably 
complete and accurate, recognizing the 
limitations under which even the best 
trained statisticians have to work in 


securing such data, or whether they are 


not. The population test would have no 
meaning except in the form of a standard 
service: the number of experts and as- 
sistants required would depend upon the 
population covered and proper standards 
would have to be worked out. This was 
actually done in the schedules used in the 
Wisconsin better cities contest in several 
connections as in the divisions of educa- 
tion and social welfare. Per capita ex- 
penditures for education, health work, 
library, public recreation or other purposes 
are illustrations of the same type of data 
and were used wherever at ali practicable. 
But what application would the institu- 
tional test have to such an example as 
assumed, namely, a bureau of vital statis- 
tics in a large city? What data would 
supply the mathematica! ratio? There 
appears to be none such. However, the 
training and experience of the personnel of 
such a bureau would offer a clear equiva- 
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lent, again a question of standards. Any 
number of other illustrations, omitted 
here for lack of space, would make it 
clear that the institutional type of data is 
either a variant of a standard test as above, 
or of a functional test. In proselyting or 
propagandistic organizations the x-j-z 
formula may be applied smoothly and 
literally, but when it comes to specialized 
agencies which call for expert personnel it 
has to be interpreted in special ways or 
adapted differently. Nevertheless the 
formula recognizes explicitly the impor- 
tance of the functional measurement and 
aims to effect a proper balance between 
clearly distinguished types of data by the 
simple process of assigning values to 
X, Y, and Z. 

The vital statistician has developed 
indices which serve as functional stand- 
ards. Infant mortality rates are regarded 
as measurements of the social and sanitary 
conditions of a community. Newsholme 
states explicitly that the most sensitive 
index we possess of such conditions is the 
infant mortality rate and the arguments are 
familiar to every vital statistician or 
student of the problem. But in the score 
sheets on health and physical development 
only 50 points are allowed for this rate 
out of a possible total of 1000. Specific 
mortality rates and death rates adjusted 
to standard population are recognized 
indexes of health and sanitation, yet the 
item of the death rate carries only 50 
points and the registration of births and 
deaths only 40 points. Functional tests 
are surely more important than such as- 
signment of points would suggest. There 
are certain conditions which usually ac- 
company high infant mortality rates 
such as a large proportion of foreign born, 
high percentage of illiteracy, poverty, 
congested living conditions and a high 
birth rate. According to the schedules 
such a community would be rated high 
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provided only it had the equipment and 
met the standards. But it is clearly nota 
better city in which to live and the 
difficulty can be met by recognizing the 
functional type of measurement as such 
and assigning it an adequate value. 

In the work of the public library such a 
measurement would be the per capita cir- 
culation, but this item carries only 50 
points as against a total of 980. The 
book stock carries 100 points and hence 
we may draw the conclusion that it is 
twice as important to have the books on 
the shelves as to get them into circulation! 

The most satisfactory recognition of the 
functional test is to be found in the educa- 
tion schedule. Ratios of attendance to 
enrollment measuring the extent to which 
the pupils are held in school may be re- 
garded as such a test; in the vocational 
education sub-division this ratio was 
allowed 150 out of a possible 1000 points 
and in the other sections similar propor- 
tions were allowed for this item. It may 
be pointed out that such a test is, strictly 
speaking, an institutional test as pre- 
viously described. A more precisely func- 
tional test might be taken as the ratio of 
grade school graduates who enter and 
finish high school to the total graduates 
in a given class, or in the case of a high 
school, the ratio of high school graduates 
who enter and finish college to the total 
graduates in a given class. The applica- 
tion of such a standard would have 
materially altered the scores in education 
actually received by the cities which com- 
peted in the contest. 

In industry the annual rate of labor turn- 
over may be taken as such a functional 
test, but data of this kind are very diffi- 
cult to secure and they were not used in 
the schedules. The other schedules, too, 
lend themselves to the construction of 
similar tests, the data more or less avail- 
able depending upon the ratios used, and 
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the statement appears justified that this 
type of information is highly important 
for any adequate system of community 
measurement and deserving of separate 
recognition, certainly more recognition 
than was given in the schedules used in 
the contest. 

One of the most unique schedules was 
Town and Country Relations, and it is 
considered here because it represents a 
wide departure from the principles which 
governed the construction of the other 
score sheets. There were six sub-divisions 
all covering various types of service to the 
farmer: economic services (200), educa- 
tional services (150), religious services 
(150), social services (150), communica- 
tion services (150) and organization serv- 
ices (200). Here indeed we are fed up 
on service. It appears that one of the 
outstanding aspects of the social or- 
ganization of any city is service to the 
farmer. Now the farmer's trade is highly 
important and any and all effort made 
along religious lines and in other ways to 
take this patronage away from Sears 
Roebuck and Company, Montgomery 
Ward and the big mail order houses is 
deserving of some commendation. The 
means of communication have been much 
improved over the last decade or two and 
if the city merchant sees a new oppor- 
tunity to exploit let him hop to it with 
all ardor. And if Rotarians, Kiwanians 
and local chambers of commerce can 
convince the farmer that they are deeply 
interested in his welfare, both moral and 
spiritual, and stand ready to welcome him 
in their churches, his children in their 
schools, and place their market places, 
picnic grounds, libraries, museums, Y. M. 
C. A.’s and other facilities at his dis- 
posal, that is all perfectly proper. Let 
them serve themselves, that is the farm- 
ers, as much as they can stand and fatten 
their bank accounts meanwhile as much 
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as may be possible. That is their concern 
and nobody’s else. But to score a com- 
munity 1000 points in a Better Cities 
Contest according to the degree to which 
it bankrupts the country church, de- 
moralizes the district school, withdraws 
trade from various mercantile establish- 
ments, however substantially these may 
be situated, and exposes the farmer to the 
beneficent patronage of Rotary and 
Kiwanis, may beconsidered a real question. 
It is maintained by some students of the 
problem, for example Dr. Paul Vogt, 
that the village or the very small city is 
the iogical center of rural community 
organization. In it should be found the 
farmers’ churches, their schools, their 
various codperative organizations, their 
medical facilities and social workers 
mixing freely and democratically with 
the villagers, and there is a considerable 
sound argument in faver of this position 
although the rural economists and soci- 
ologists are not in agreement on the 
question. There is also the county unit 
of rural community organization which 
has been taking forward strides in recent 
years, and then too, there is the rural com- 
munity proper with its open-country 
school and church and tiny trading centers 
dotted here and there. But Professor 
Vogt himself does not talk of cities with a 
population of 10,000 or more in this 
connection; he is thinking of distinctly 
smaller units. And why a city should 
be rated a desirable place in which to 
live because it lures the farmer in a thou- 
sand different ways, all brought out in 
naive detail in the schedule, to do his 
trading there is incomprehensible. There 
are no recognized standards here which 
may be used to compare cities, although 
any number of them have been boldly set 
forth in the score card. 

The conclusion reached here is that 
three types of data—population data, 
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institutional data and functional data— 
broadly conceived and properly standard- 
ized and balanced against each other offer 
at least a workable solution of the general 
problem of adequate community measure- 
ment. Instruments of this type are more 
or less crude inevitably for the variables 
which enter into the comparison of any 
two agencies are extremely complex 
and intricately interwoven; and when it 
comes to entire communities including 
all sorts of local specializations and con- 
ditions more or less peculiar, the problem 
appears wholly staggering. Tie meas- 
uring sticks probably never will be per- 
fected to a degree that may be called 
scientific in any proper sense. Neverthe- 
less such objective tests are infinitely 
more reliable than subjective tests of ap- 
proval and disapproval, sentiments of 
like and dislike based upon the familiar 
and the unfamiliar, and the instruments 
are bound to become more and more 
refined, not merely because of better cities’ 
contests but because of the increased 
demands upon standard setting agencies 
of all descriptions and the need for self 
testing felt by communities as they be- 
come conscious of the cost to them of the 
many sources of social waste and in- 
efficiency. Population tests may be con- 
ceived broadly enough to include per 
Capita costs, per capita equipment, per- 
sonnel per unit of population as well as 
ratios of membership to the population 
concerned; institutional tests may be in- 
terpreted to include training and experi- 
ence of the directing force, attendance 
ratios, ratios of active or regular financial 
support and other similar measurements; 
functional tests are relationships of effi- 
ciency in respect to the community and 
include a great variety of indexes de- 
pending upon the character of the institu- 
tion. If the desire is to generalize stand- 
ards, recognized but not prevalent, a 
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higher valuation may be placed upon the 
second type of data than upon the third 
as was done in the Wisconsin contest; 
on the other hand, if such standards are in 
force generally the logic of the situation 
would require a higher valuation of the 
functional ratios. Thus the intention of 
the scorers determined by the situation in 
hand controls the adjustment made be- 
tween the three types of data. Instru- 
ments of community measurement are 
essentially pragmatic in character and are 
bound to be so because of the conscious 
character of social organization. 

The local procedures developed for 
gathering the data required by the score 
sheets varied considerably. Sheboygan 
arranged the work under the civic or- 
ganizations of the community: Rotary 
secured the data on education; Lions, 
recreation; Elks, associated charities; 
Chamber of Commerce, industry etc. 
Wasau divided its civic class into ten com- 
mittees, one for each schedule, the chair- 
man of each committee being responsible 
for the data and the final report. In 
Appleton, the Chamber of Commerce 
assumed responsibility for the entire 
enterprise and the chairman of the ten 
committees were selected according to 
their interest and fitness for the particular 
task. A general instruction sheet was 
issued by the Conference of Social Work 
emphasizing the importance of securing 
the codperation of all organizations doing 
work in the city and of appointing rep- 
resentative and competent committees. 
It was conceived as a project which should 
include the community as a whole and not 
any particular section of it. The data 
were generally secured by the method ot 
interview with responsible parties who 
had the desired information. 

A number of cities originally engaged in 
the contest dropped off in the course of 
the year for one reason or another, chiefly 
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financial. The conference shifted as much 
of this burden as possible to the cities 
themselves. Beloit was one of the first 
to withdraw, leaving seventeen contest- 
ants; some time later a bulletin was issued 
stating that sixteen cities would finish 
in the contest; fourteen of these crossed 
the tape line at the finish: Appleton, Ash- 
land, Chippewa Falls, Eau Claire, Fond 
du Lac, Janesville, Kenosha, Ladysmith, 
Oshkosh, Sheboygan, Sparta, Waukesha, 
Waupun and Wausau. 

Every effort was made to direct local 
attention to the gaps, drawbacks, and 
inefficiencies present in the particular 
communities. General meetings and civic 
conferences were held frequently, periodic 
bulletins were published by the conference 
headquarters and many means were em- 
ployed in order to give widespread pub- 
licity to the contest in the course of its 
procedure. Mr. Williams, the general 
secretary of the conference, met with the 
ten committees of each city to answer 
questions, give suggestions and make 
every detail clear; he also addressed gen- 
eral meetings at the beginning of the 
contest in order to generate enthusiasm 
for the work, and at the end in order to 
explain the many whys and wherefores in 
the findings of the judges and the final 
tatings of the cities. Three civic con- 
ferences were held, each running three 
entire days for the purpose of full and 
detailed consideration of the project: 
Waukesha, Ashland and Wisconsin 
Rapids. Outside leaders were secured to 
lead and participate in the discussions. 
The bulletins issued were studies of women 
in industry, suggested constitution for a 
community center, probation work in 
Wisconsin, health conditions among Wis- 
consin Indians, programs on social in- 
capables and state institutions and a plan 
for community recreation in villages of 
500 and less. 
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The city of Ashland developed a pro- 
gram which was published in one of the 
bulletins; this contemplated the building 
of a new library, the reorganization and 
careful articulation of relief work includ- 
ing the employment of a case worker, 
development of health work and a larger 
salary for the health officer, the passing 
of a zoning ordinance and provision for 
part time vocational schools—all the out- 
growth of the contest. To what extent 
this program represents super-emotional 
gush cannot as yet be stated, but there is 
every evidence that intentions are good. 
In almost every instance organizations 
were set up in order to study the findings 
of the judges and outline a program of 
action. In Fond du Lac a city-wide rec- 
reation program has been worked out; 
Sheboygan has granted an appropriation 
for public parks and playgrounds and also 
formulated a city-wide recreation pro- 
gram; Ashland actually organized a central 
council of social agencies, as also Eau 
Claire, Oshkosh, Appleton, Fond du Lac 
and Janesville. These central councils 
represent all organizations of the com- 
munity and function through the ten joint 
committees suggested by the contest. 
Janesville has employed a trained case 
worker and replaced an antiquated system 
of poor relief; Kenosha has outlined a 
program of psychiatric social work; Eau 
Claire is endeavoring to institute a city- 
wide recreation program and the re- 
organization of all social work; Appleton 
has taken some rather uncertain steps to 
provide for the employment of a trained 
case worker and several other projects in 
other cities are under way. State com 
mittees have been appointed to study the 
situation in the state as a whole organized 
along the ten lines of community organiza- 
tion; they are also coGperating with local 
committees. Any number of connections 
have been established between local people 
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and state and national leaders in the 
various fields, and the educational 
value of the contest alone has made it 
worth while to say nothing of any other 
results. 

The judges were men of national stand- 
ing and included such people as Dr. C. C. 
Carstens, Dr. Luther Gulick, and Mr. J. 
R. Batchelor, of the Playground and 
Recreation Association of America. 
These men with their colleagues not only 
studied and compared the reports but also 
visited the cities which obviously were 
in the lead for the prizes. Here the local 
leaders were interviewed at length and 
any possible omissions, misrepresenta- 
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tions and ambiguities were checked over. 
The cities were rated in the order of their 
efficiency in each field, that is, in educa- 
tion the cities were classified as first, 
second, third, fourth, etc. according to 
their scores, and so in the other divisions. 
The winners were selected by adding up 
their ratings, giving the first award to the 
city which scored the lowest figure, that 
is the greatest number of first, second and 
third places, and thus throughout the 
entire group. And in the final result 
Kenosha placed first by a wide margin, 
Oskhosh second by a narrow margin, and 
Appleton third place in the cities of 10,000 
and over. 


GUIDES TO PERIODICAL READING 
GEORGE B. LOGAN 


‘Forgotten Women’’—a half-million of 
them in the United States, native white il- 
literates from remote country districts of 
every state, too shy or too burdened with 
family cares to grasp the opportunities 
for knowledge and happiness that 
might be theirs. There are four-fifths as 
many of them as there were in 1850, and 
in several Southern states their numbers 
have actually increased. They live, says 
E. C. Branson, writing sympathetically 
in the December World’s Work, in a dreary 
world of suffocating loneliness; and only 
the earnest efforts of home mission work- 
ers, throwing themselves with religious 
zeal into the task of healing this social 
sore, can effectively reach these disin- 
herited wives and mothers. 


Modern public health work is a product 
of great cities and international commerce. 
Its emphasis is shifting today from sani- 
tation and the control of epidemics to 
personal hygiene, from the compulsory 


protection of large groups to the education 
of the individual, a far more difficult and 
complicated task. Yet preventive med- 
icine is still looked at askance by many 
people, who accuse it of bringing about 
overpopulation and war, who fear that its 
extension to backward countries will 
handicap the superior races in the struggle 
for existence or that too many of the 
unfit will survive in all nations, and who 
think birth control may prove more of a 
danger than a blessing. Dr. Vincent of 
the Rockefeller Foundation, writing in 
the January Forum, believes that none of 
these fears has been proved well-founded, 
and that unless they are the protagonists 
of public health will continue their work 
as being valuable both ethically and 
socially. 


The curious truth that there are a great 
diversity of “‘Morals Among the Un- 
moral’’ has been observed by Eleanor 
Rowland Wembridge, who makes the 
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attempt to understand them in the Amer- 
ican Mercury for December. In every 
respect except sexual irregularity such 
girls differ as widely as do their more for- 
tunate sisters, agreeing perhaps only on 
the recognition of racial lines in their 
profession. One cannot appeal to their 
sense of shame, nor of fear, nor of social 
contempt, for their various codes are proof 
against all these; often the most effective 
argument with them is that bad morals 
are bad taste. The author believes that 
our sex standards, good or evil, are fixed 
long before adolescence, and that what- 
ever is acquired after that time can never 
be wholly natural or in time of stress 
dependable. 


How much is a man worth? At birth, 
declares the statistician in the person of 
Louis I. Dublin, more than $10,000 in po- 
tential economic value, and in net future 
earnings at the age of 18 not less than 
$29,000. Our vital capital is hence some 
five times our material wealth. Yet we 
are astonishingly careless about it. Two 
per cent of its production is lost through 
sickness, and much more through un- 
necessary death. We have, it is true, 
lengthened the life-span by 15 years in 
half a century, and all but conquered 
typhoid, tuberculosis, and diphtheria; but 
New Zealanders live ten years longer than 
we do, and cancer, heart disease, and 
automobiles still take their toll. These 
are some of the “Economics of World 
Health’’ which he presents in Harper's 
for November. . . . . In the January 
issue Mr. Dublin discusses ‘‘The Problem 
of Heart Disease,’’ now the most deadly 
of American ailments, and how its ravages 
can be lessened. 


The moron is, in scientific parlance, an 
adult with a mentality of from 8 to 12 
years. The common definition of that 
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degree of feeblemindedness supposes him 
incapable of earning a living or managing 
his own affairs. Yet in many cases, as 
Henry H. Goddard shows in the January 
Scientific Monthly, he can, without any 
increase in mental ability, be made self- 
supporting and competent in the ordinary 
businesses of life. The problem he pre- 
sents is one of education: if taught, as in a 
number of modern schools, the things he is 
able to learn he becomes a very useful 
member of society. And because in 
good health he produces children of 
no lower grade than himself, he is not 
likely to prove a menace to the future 
of society. 


The health of the American Negro, who 
has an average life-span of 46 years, is 
now a generation behind that of the white 
population. His high mortality is due 
to the unnatural conditions of city life, 
poor housing and sanitation, ignorance, 
illiteracy, and superstition, environment 
being the largest single factor. Tuber- 
culosis and the venereal diseases take the 
heaviest toll, together with infantile 
infections, which are, however, decreasing 
more rapidly than those of whites. The 
Negro got his diseases, we are reminded 
by James A. Tobey in Current History for 
November, from his masters, and the task 
of wiping them out is not racial but na- 
tional, a task in which all of us must feel 
our responsibility and play a part. 


Problems of delinquency among girls 
in North Carolina are discussed frankly 
and sympathetically, with case histories, 
by Kate Burr Johnson in the Journal of 
Social Hygiene for October. . . . . That 
the ideal age for marriage is about 29 
for the man and 24 for the woman, and 
that marriages in which the parties are 
more than five years younger or ten years 
older than this lead to much unhappiness, 
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are the conclusions reached by Hornell 
Hart and Wilmer Shields from a survey of 
marriages and divorces in Philadelphia. 
Their results are questioned by Paul 
Popenoe in the December issue. . 

The latter number contains also a study 
of the causes of sex offences in young 
girls by Mabel Seagrave, who finds that 
the chief factors, in order of importance, 
are broken or unhappy home life, unsuc- 
cessful marriages, the desire for pleasure, 
and the desire for money. . . . . Five 
articles and addresses on social hygiene, 
public health, and sex education by the 
late Charles W. Eliot, who was for a 
long time an active campaigner in these 
causes, are reprinted in the November 
issue of the same magazine. 


The new science of psychoanalysis has a 
distinct cultural value and importance. 
It appealed from the beginning, points out 
Otto Rank in Mental Hygiene for October, 
to poets and artists. Though related to 
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In 1924 the Social Science Research Council received a grant from the 
Laura Spelman Rockefeller Memorial to establish a number of research 


self-sacrifice and confession in religion, it 
attempts to remove the neurotic need for 
religious consolation. It is able to 
create a new sexual ethics, free from hy- 
pocrisy and fear. And it helps the natural 
sciences to see how greatly they project 
man's view of himself into their world- 
knowledge. . . . . One hundred domes- 
tic-relations problems involving Detroit 
families in which the husband or wife has 
been charged with a felony or mis- 
demeanor have been studied by Helen 
Flynn and A. L. Jacoby. The basis of the 
charges, nationality, education, and occu- 
pation of the parties, and their mental dis- 
orders, of which there is one in every 
family and two in many, have been 
tabulated. . . . . An experimental mo- 
bile mental clinic, composed of psy- 
chiatrists, psychologists, and social work- 
ers, was recently opened for two weeks in 
Greene County, Iowa. Its unusual prob- 


lems, tasks, and accomplishments are 
outlined by June F. Lyday. 





fellowships. During the following year 15 appointees, ranging from grad- 
uate students to well-known professors, began to engage in original work 
both here and abroad. Wesley C. Mitchell who, with Charles E. Mer- 
riam and F. Stuart Chapin, is directing the undertaking, outlines its 
still tentative policy in the December Political Science Quarterly. The 
fellowships are to be used to train research workers in the late twenties 
and cariy thirties rather than to aid in the execution of definite projects, 
in order that certain more promising young instructors, relieved from heavy 


classroom duty, may have every opportunity to develop their creative powers. 
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THE RELATION OF PERSONALITY TO COMMUNAL FORCES 
ERLE FISKE YOUNG 


OCIAL work has repeatedly affirmed 
its special interest in human per- 
sonality. Community organizers 

have pleaded for better communities on 
the ground that the community is the 
“maker of men.”’ Recreation workers 
insist that personal disorganization can 
be checked and wholesome personalities 
developed through properly controlled 
recreation. Social case work perhaps has 
the most clearly formulated statement of 
its interest in personality in Miss Rich- 
mond’s familiar definition of social case 
work. Research students in the field of 
juvenile delinquency have gone far in the 
analysis of personality problems as wit- 
ness the work of the Judge Baker Founda- 
tion. 

This increasing emphasis of social 
work upon personality is paralleled by a 
growing attention to the problems of 
personality on the part of the biological 
and social sciences. The result has been 
an embarassment of riches. We now have 
not simply one theory of personality but 
a half score of them. Curiously enough 
research work in this field has much to 
Say about the relation to personality of 
the glands of internal secretion, the auto- 
nomic nervous system, the instincts, and 
the character traits of the germplasm. It 
has relatively little to offer as to the réle 


which contact with other personalities 
and participation in social life play in 
retarding or accelerating the growth of 
personality. 

This state of affairs is somewhat dis- 
tressing fromm the point of view of social 
work. If it accepts the biologic factors 
as the determinants of human conduct 
there is little that social work can do 
short of breeding a new race of men. 
It might, of course, undertake to manufac- 
ture a social order in which a large number 
of persons could exist whose glands of 
internal secretions do not secrete properly, 
whose germplasm is irreparably defective, 
or whose complement of instincts is 
inadequate and not capable of reconstruc- 
tion. Now, either of these undertakings 
is so vast a project that the acceptance of 
the underlying theory tends to paralyze 
social workers. The suggestion continu- 
ally recurs to the workers that since so 
little can be immediately accomplished 
with such inferior human materials, 
why waste effort trying to get Angela and 
Juan to do something which they are 
constitutionally incapable of doing. Cer- 
tainly we cannot be expected to provide 
them with a new heredity! 

It is only when social workers turn to 
a consideration of the social forces which 
influence personality that they discover 
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forces which are fairly amenable to direct 
control by social work methods—at least 
within the life-time of the workers. 
Indeed, we are so familiar with the in- 
fluence of the social environment upon our 
lives that there is real danger of under- 
estimating it. Who is not familiar with 
the remarkable changes in conduct which 
occur, for better or for worse, when a 
country bred boy moves to the city, or a 
European immigrant enters America? 
Countless biographies and autobiogra- 
phies have traced the effect of contacts 
with stimulating personalities, with city 
life, gang life, college life, religious life, 
and so on. The novelists never tire of 


tracing these changes. It is hard to 
escape the belief that within the wide 
limits ordinarily set by one’s native equip- 
ment of health, temperament, intelligence, 
physical and mental capacities generally, 
lie the possibility of many degrees of 
personal development. It is within these 


limits that the social case worker ordi- 
narily must work in the reconstruction of 
personality. 

There is not space here to consider all 
the influences of social life upon person- 
ality, therefore we shall limit our atten- 
tion to the relation between personality 
and certain hitherto somewhat neglected 
social forces of the community or com- 
munities within which that personality 
develops. 

It is necessary to remind ourselves that 
by the expression social environment we 
mean not alone houses, city street plan, 
government bureaus, schools, churches, 
or libraries, but also the complex of social 
attitudes of which these are in effect the 
outward physical manifestation. Social 
work needs to perceive more clearly the 
effect of social attitudes upon the behavior 
of persons. 

Humans expand and develop in the 
warmth of approval, ambition stirs them 
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and they move on to the conquest of 
difficulties. The approving group need 
not necessarily be our immediate neigh- 
bors, or for that matter our contempora- 
ries. Rare souls are willing to look for 
approval to posterity or to High Heaven. 
These failing them, there is little to strug- 
gle for. Most of us, however, crave 
recognition from our fellowmen, particu- 
larly our own townsmen. If ‘‘nobody 
cares,’’ our conduct tends to deteriorate 
rapidly. When an entire community 
comes to take this ‘‘don’t care’ attitude 
it has degenerated into a moral slum. 
There anything is possible. Perhaps we 
should not call such a place a community 
at all. 

The practical importance of this direct 
telation between communal life and per- 
sonal behavior has not been fully realized 
in social work. Only too frequently 
workers assume that social agencies of 
formally organized institutions such as the 
school, the law, the church, are the ex- 
tent of the communal forces. Attention 
needs to focus also upon the less well 
recognized communal forces: cliques, 
gangs, personalities, public opinion, local 
traditions, and spontaneous local groups 
of many kinds. 

Two incidents may be cited to illustrate 
the argument: 


Dirt and disorder had reigned supreme in the S$. 
household for several years. There were rumors of 
better days long since past but the visiting house 
keeper, the nurse, and the family welfare worket 
labored in vain to fan into flame the seemingly dead 
fires of ambition in Mrs. S$. An overpowering 
indisposition, an insurmountable inertia seemed to 
hold her in its grasp. The workers ransacked her 
heredity, her health history, and her education, for 
causative factors, and found a host of them; a not 
too intelligent line of forebears, the early death of 
parents, practically no schooling or training by fostet 
parents, recurrent attacks of pellagra, predisposition 
to tuberculosis, barely adequate budget. What more 
was needed to understand Mrs. S." behavior? But by 
some chance Mrs. $. undertook to entertain the 
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Ladies’ Aid Society one Thursday. The litter ot 
potato peclings, empty medicine bottles, old news- 

, and the accumalated dirt of years disappeared 
in a whirlwind of excitement. (One's heredity 
must be bad indeed to withstand the social pressure 
exerted by the critical eyes of the Ladies’ Aid Society! 
It accomplished in a twinkling what months of 
cajolery, lectures, threats, precepts, and examples 
had miserably failed to do.) And everybody, 
particularly Mrs. S., was quite happy for the moment. 


But, alas, the worker merely wrote this 
episode into the record as a passing curi- 
osity. She then reinduced weariness of 
soul in Mrs. S. by a prolonged but nice 
calculation of the S. family budgetary 
needs, and a well ordered routine of dis- 
pensary visits. By no happy chance did 
she see the advantage of maintaining re- 
lations with any of the many available 
local social groups whose control over 
Mrs. S. would have been as natural and 
spontaneous as the discipline of the 
agency was formal and arbitrary. The 
old battle was renewed. 

And next the case of Stephen and Wil- 
liam M., both grown men, and their old 
mother, Anna. — 


For twenty years or more they had lived rent free 
in a dark, foul basement suite containing two rooms 
and a sleeping cubicle. These quarters seemed to 
them actually roomy since two brothers had gone to 
war and the old father had-died recently. ‘‘West 
side" associates, very casual employment, sporadic 
precinct politics spanned Stephen’s interests in life. 
William's heart was wholly unreliable and even the 
lightest work beyond his capacity. The mother did 
sctub work and ‘‘drowned the worm’’ with synthetic 
gin. The most generous and charitable attitude 
found little hope for family reconstruction here. In 
fact, the three at first valiantly resisted any effort 
to move them out and up. Only reluctantly was the 
case committee induced to “‘sink’’ $135 for a houseful 
of new furniture. Sheer waste of money, they de- 
clared. It will go to the second-hand man for drink, 


m gambling, and riotous living, in three weeks time! 


What housekeeper could succeed in teaching this 
sodden scrub woman how to care for brass beds, 
clean linens, new cooking utensils? Was not the 
Worker actually forcing an unwelcome gift on™ the 
family? Indeed, so it seemed, until the news of the 
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good fortune of the M.'s was noised about the neigh- 
borhood. Stephen first caught the vision of a new 
life. He promptly borrowed fifty cents of the head 
resident of a nearby settlement and gilded the frames 
of two sacred pictures. (All the other furniture, 
having collapsed, must needs be abandoned.) Then 
came a prolonged debate with the social workers as 
to whether to spend the money for parlor furniture 
or for the kitchen and the bedrooms. ‘“We can’t 
show our friends the bedrooms. You know,” 
Stephen argued, ““we are going .o have a party as 
soon as we move. And what about curtains for the 
front windows? Every decent family on the street 
has them.’ (This from a family that had never had 
more than one grimy window looking out on ash 
heap!) 

They moved. The visiting housekeeper’s services 
were not required. The old mother remained taciturn 
as of old but the floors actually shone, no dust rested 
long on the new brass beds, and alcohol lost much of 
its enchantment for her. (No need now to ‘“‘flee 
from reality’ via drink!) The old neighbors all 
came, admired, and were put in their proper places by 
their gracious hosts. 


So much by way of illustration of one 
of the forces, which determine human 
behavior: desire for recognition. In like 
manner may be illustrated the rdles which 
the desire for intimate personal response, the 
desire for new and stimulating experiences, 
and the desire for safety and security, play in 
social behavior. In each instance the 
social worker deals with forces which can 
be set in motion in the local community. 
In many cases the control of a juvenile 
delinquent narrows down to the problem 
of detaching him from an unwholesome 
gang and attaching him to some group of 
wholesome boys. I have seen an isolated, 
cynical, hostile, young blind man literally 
transmuted into a cheerful, interested, 
sociable person by the simple device of 
securing contact for him with a social 
club managed by the blind.' 

It is true that there is danger in too great 
dependence upon the approval of one’s 


1 Cf. Pauline V. Young and Erle F. Young, ‘“Muta- 
tion of Personality," Journal of Applied Sociology, 1X 


(July-August, 1925), 442ff. 
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fellowmen. At the end of that path lies 
moral flabbiness. The present clientele of 
social workers, however, has much less to 
fear from this peril than from the evil 
effects of social isolation. Those whose 
vision and ability qualify them for moral 
ascendancy rarely indeed seek the help of 
social workers. 

In our concern for the proper develop- 
ment of social agencies, free employment 
offices, public schools, playgrounds, and so 
on we must not overlook the importance 
of institutions of more ancient lineage: 
home parties, vacant lot ball teams, neigh- 
borhood musical groups, workingmen’s 
circles, sewing groups, and all the count- 
less natural social groupings which spring 
up wherever humans get together. We 
may condemn them now and then as 
cliques or factions but even these represent 
first steps in the development of social 
control over the individual. From the 
discipline learned in them he may pass 
on to the disciplines required by in- 
dustry, citizenship, and the iarger outside 
world. 

Of special significance to the social 


O THE social case worker it 

seems a self evident fact that a 

rural organizer needs to know some- 
thing about the technique of ‘‘the art of 
living.’’ The present training of the 
county nurse, home demonstrator, county 
agent, and minister involves practically 
no discussion of these principles in a day 
when city workers are giving a maximum 
of attention to the problems of human 
association. The 1925 Summer Institute 
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THE NEED FOR A SIMPLE KNOWLEDGE OF CASE WORK AND 
COMMUNITY ORGANIZATION BY RURAL LEADERS 
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worker is the availability of the native 
































forces of the community, whatever may be oo 
the stage of development of the social imps 
service agencies. Their effective use ip ing. 
social treatment simply awaits the realize @ Coy, 
tion by social workers of their significance B ih. 
in the development of personality, since Gal; 
they are relatively more numerous and § jivin 
easier to manipulate than the formalized ail 
machinery of school, court, and social Flor 
service agencies. part 
In any event as social workers we need B cei, 
to realize that it is the inner life, the B® f110 
intimate selves of our clients, their per- 
sonalities in brief, with which every § + Sh 
social case worker must deal, whatever be B * - 
the field or the special technique em ¢ ma 
ployed. Social control should aim directly 
at control over and control through this i 
inner self. The psychiatrist has fre @ 5- 5t 
quently shown us the methods by which 
we Can start reorganization from within, B shoy 
It is equally important, of course, that B the ,; 
we set ourselves to establishing conditions § their 
in which re-created persons can live. B to + 
That is the special problem of the com @ intel 
munity organizer. grow 
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given at the University of Wisconsin for org 
rural ministers is offering for the first time y 
a discussion course on rural family prob all 
lems. Rural workers and training schools i 
for rural workers are beginning to realize ag 
the importance of a study of the psy- 
chological reactions of country people, i 
the relation of the country and village a 
family and community, the need for or 
careful and detailed study of individual 





family interests, attitudes and reactions. 
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| Farm Life.”’ 


Various studies, surveys, and observa- 
tions indicate that in the last decade great 
improvement has been made in farm liv- 
ing. A recent conference of the National 
Country Life Association was devoted to 
the discussion of the farm family. Mr. 
Galpin has said that a high standard of 
living among farm families is the surest 
road to democracy of town and country. 
Florence Ward, in the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture Bulletin, con- 
ceives of the farm family’s problems as 
follows: 


1. Shortening the work day 

2. Lessening the amount of heavy manual labor 

3. Safe-guarding health 

4. Developing and introducing money-yielding in- 
dustries where necessary in order to make home 
improvements 

j. Bringing about higher standards of comfort and 
beauty for the home 


Should not a sixth problem be added— 
the need that farm men and women and 
their various organizers and leaders have, 
to recognize more constructively and 
intelligently their responsibility for’ a 
growing standard of living as conceived 
by Mr. Devine, who says that it is those 
things which an individual or a com- 
munity ‘insists upon having’’? 

Recently the Farmer's Wife published 
the results of a study which it made con- 
cerning ‘‘What Farm Women Say About 
Seven thousand voluntary 
answers were given to the question, 
“If you had a daughter of marriageable 
age, would you in the light of your own 
experience want her to marry a farmer?”’ 
Ninety-four per cent of the answers given 
were in the affirmative. That some farm 
women have a vision of the possibilities of 
farm life was evident from many of the 
excerpts that were published in the 
bulletin. 

In discussing the psychology and per- 
sonal side of farm life, Mr. Galpin in his 
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Rural Life says: ‘“The human factor must 







be taken into consideration. Demonstra- 
tion is the method of agricultural ex- 
tension. But has not the deservedly 
popular extension method in agriculture 
arrived at the same point in its develop- 
ment where business organization stood 
when it was demonstrating its goods with- 
out a basic knowledge of the psychology 
of the buying operation?’’ Mr. Galpin 
realizes that the time has come for any 
promoter of rural social welfare to focus 
part of his attention upon the human 
equation and upon the individual's experi- 
ences, inheritances, attitudes and psycho- 
logical reactions. 

Professor J. H. Kolb recognized the 
need on the part of rural organizers and 
leaders for another method of approach to 
rural people and their problems and the 
necessity that rural families better under- 
stand their own social problems. Conse- 
quently a study was made by the writer in 
the summer of 1924 under his supervision 
for the National Young Women’s Chris- 
tian Association. The main purpose of 
the study was to determine whether a 
new approach to rural families can be 
developed so that their needs and desires 
can be more successfully met, their 
capacities for leadership more fruitfully 
utilized, their strengths and ‘weaknesses 
understood and as a result more intelli- 
gently incorporated into a community 
program. Accordingly a case study was 
made by a social case worker of 15 normal 
rural families in Rock County, Wisconsin. 
Although the sample was small, it was the 
conclusion of the investigator and of 
Professor Kolb that the rural leader could 
well profit by a knowledge of certain of 
the principles of social case work and of 
community organization. 

Some illustrations may serve to prove 
the above point. One of the families 
visited lives a mile and a half on a good 
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road from a town of nine hundred. 
The five children range in age from six to 
nineteen. Their sixty-acre farm bought 
during the war is heavily mortgaged. 
They have had two foreclosures on other 
farms. The father and oldest son are 
plodding, unaggressive men devoted to 
the family and to such scientific farming as 
their limited means afford. The mother, 
a rugged woman, who before her marriage 
was a nurse and who came from a pros- 
perous family, is overwhelmed by her 
rigorous life. The worker was not in the 
house five minutes before Mrs. X was 
apologizing for her limitations as house- 
keeper, hostess and mother. She never en- 
tertains the neighborhood or town groups 
or goes to their meetings, because she so 
keenly feels her poverty. She is completely 
dominated by an inferiority complex. 
Although neighbors and various com- 
munity workers do not describe her 
peculiarity in those words they recognize 
the symptoms of a woman who is accus- 
tomed to more than she now has and who 
is exhausted with overwork and monot- 
ony. Not a soul in the community, 
however, has made use of this woman 
with unbounded energy who has excluded 
herself, and to some extent her family, 
from community contacts. It would be 
simple for a county nurse or home demon- 
strator, for example, casually to mention 
to the minister or president of the Ladies’ 
Aid or secretary of the Neighborhood 
Association that the woman described is 
lonesome and apologetic and urge some 
one of them to have her entertain the next 
meeting of a social group. 

Again, the minister of a church in a 
town of two thousand referred a family 
from his parish to the investigator which 
he recognized was peculiar in many ways 
but which he thought was ‘‘normal.”’ 
A call at the home revealed a serious 
social situation. There are eleven chil- 
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dren; the farm is rented; the family move 
from one farm to another every year or 
two; the income is seriously inadequate; 
several children and the mother are eyi- 
dently feeble-minded; the nutrition is 
most inadequate and the housing facili- 
ties are atrocious. What is the impor. 
tance of this situation? First, the minis- 
ter did not recognize the many problems 
and simply thought of the family as one 
having a hard time and in which the 
mother was ‘‘a little too talkative.” 
Second, the presence of such families in 
rural communities points toward the 
need for rural committees comprised of 
intelligent individuals able to recognize 
such problems and to handle them under 
guidance and supervision. Third, the 
numbers of such families in rural districts 
indicate the need for trained workers who 
in conjunction with well informed local 
individuals can help to solve such prob- 
lems. 

Another family lives seven miles overt 
poor roads from a town with a popula 
tion of 2000 and three miles from a village 
of 15 to 20 houses and one Congregational 


church. The parents are college trained § 


people, cousins, and have lived all their 
lives in an inbred community of relatives. 
Their oldest daughter of 14 years is an 
eccentric, unsocial, lonely child whom 
they adore and have believed to be 4 
genius. They have, until recently, fostered 
her peculiarities but are now realizing 
their incompetence to make her a socially 
valuable woman. They want help and 
advice in their problem and there is no 
one to whom they can turn. How caf 
these intelligent parents with a child 
whom they have thought of as brilliant 
but who, they now discover is merely 
“‘peculiar,’’ be helped in their problem? 
Alert ministers or teachers could refet 
them to certain modern literature on child 
training or suggest that they see the 
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ologist of the State Board of Educa- 
tion, or that they take a day’s vacation 
and drive in their Ford to a neighboring 
large city and see a psychologist or 
latrist. 

The following is an illustration of 
intelligent handling of a rural family. 
Living a mile and a half from a town of 
2000 over good roads are intellectual, 
alert parents with three children, 18, 17, 
and 16 years of age. Everything about the 
farm both inside and out indicates pros- 
perity and wise management. All of 
the children are willing to help with the 
manual work of the farm and all of them 
when dressed for social contacts are at- 
tractive in personal appearance. The 
social activities of the family center in the 
neighboring town. The town minister 
whose church the family attends spoke 
with unusual fervor of the fine character 
and contributions of the children to the 
town high school and church. The eigh- 
teen year old daughter, a particularly active 
gitl with leadership characteristics, went 
to him and asked whether she should 
give one more night a week of service to 
f the church or whether she should spend 
that night with her family and in rural 
activities. The minister, recognizing the 
importance of maintaining family life and 
its possibilities of contribution to the 
rural neighborhood, advised her to forego 
the additonal night of activity in town. 
Because this minister is wise and because 
the parents conceive of it as their duty to 
contribute to the life of their rural com- 
munity, these children, although educated 
inthe city, are maintaining many interests 
in the country and are making undeniable 
contributions to rural life. 

The following is another encouraging 
illustration: For a radius of some three 
miles there is a group of relatives. They 
ate old settlers, their children have gone to 
the state university and some of them have 
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returned to their home farms; they are inter- 
ested in literature, art, modern farming, 
philosophy, and theology. The alert Pro- 
testant minister who comes weekly from a 
fairly distant town is studying the situa- 
tion and trying to bring an intelligent un- 
derstanding to this little community which 
so much wants manna both spiritual and 
social. To be sure this minister has an 
intellectual group with which to work 
but he is studying in the light of modern 
sociology and psychology the peculiar 
and valuable characteristics of the various 
members of the neighborhood and using 
them accordingly. 

Again, living fairly close together are 
three very different families—two are 
Catholic and one is Scotch Presbyterian. 
Both of the Catholic families are Irish and 
both have large families. All three of the 
families live on large farms well managed. 
One of the Catholic families is bigoted, 
ignorant, uncultured, andcontent to remain 
that way. It makes large money contri- 
butions to the church. The main interest 
of the children is ‘‘fighting’’ among them- 
selves, according to their mother, who is 
a hard vulgar woman. The other Catho- 
lic family is devoted and generous to its 
church, interested in books and education, 
thoroughly gentle, and anxious to make a 
contribution to community improvement. 
The Presbyterian family has a beautiful 
home life, is giving its four girls high 
school and college education and is loyal 
to its church which has a large rural at- 
tendance. 

What is the lesson in community 
organization to be learned from these 
three families? Any sort of a com- 
munity program would fail if it tried 
to fuse into a group, families with as 
different points of view, cultures and 
attitudes. It would be possible for the 
second Catholic family and for the Presby- 
terian family to get together on many 
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community enterprises but worse than 
futile to try to interest all three families in 
a community enterprise at the same time 
or in the same group. In community 
organization there must be a common 
basis of interest and a similar attitude to- 
ward life, without which a program is 
bound to be artiticial and unsuccessful. 
These several illustrations have been 
given in order to demonstrate that rural 
leaders need not necessarily be thoroughly 
trained in the technique and theory of 
social case work or community organiza- 
tion. They do, however, need to have 
some conception of modern social prob- 
lems and solutions. Forexample, could not 
a well informed and wise rural worker have 
recognized the inferiority complex of the 
woman in the first illustration? The per- 
son who is not a trained case worker can- 
not and need not make the detailed investi- 
gation and analysis of family problems 
that an experienced case worker can and 
must do. He can, however, see the value 
of such understanding and analyzing of 


HERE is a new Germany—a new 
social emergent of elements which 

were either absent or dormant in 
the Germany which sprang into existence 
in the middle of the last century and 
closed the circuit of its career with the 
Treaty of Versailles. Locarno marks the 
spiritual birth of this new psycho-social 
entity. 

It is much too early to predict the con- 
sequences of these newer forces which are 
now displacing motives and reorienting 
ideals. New incentives have to make their 
way through thickets of habit-structures; 
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problems and utilize some such maximum 
or minimum schedule as that made for the 
Young Women’s Christian Association 
survey as a guide to the securing of infor. 
mation which will make his family and 
community approach more intelligent, 
The county agent or county Young Men's 
Christian Association worker who ha 
observed a decidedly abnormal family 
with feeble-mindedness can consult with 
school teachers, ministers, etc., as to 
whether his program or any other is apt 
to reach the family or whether the prob 
lem as a whole should be turned over toa 
case work specialist if one is available. 
In other words, it is not expected of the 
county agent or any other specialized 
rural worker that he make of himself an 
expert case worker or community organ- 
izer, but rather that he be able to recognize 
problems, see the importance of family 
history and the value of the contributions 
of present day psychology, medicine, and 
sociology in order to handle his own 
job most intelligently and wisely. 





and they must also work through or 
around or over the institutions which per 
petuate old habits and symbolize the 
former state of power and pride. No one 
can confidently lay down a graph of the 
future development of the German people, 
but the time has arrived to direct ob 
servation to those newer motivations, 
forces, experiments out of which the 
pattern of the new Germany is likely 
to arise. 

In the first place, a profound distrust ia 
collective forms and processes exists if 
modern Germany. Or, stated obversely, 
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the present direction is toward individ- 
ualism. And this seems to be a necessary 

: the older collectivism of Germany 
was externally generated; it always lacked 
something by way of complete personal 
consent. Indeed the current trend may 
be regarded in part at least as a reaction 
against the irrationality and irreality of 
the older collectivism. Count Keyser- 
ling’s School of Wisdom is probably the 
extreme manifestation of this new desire 
to be free from old institutions, from 
standardized controls and to develop the 
personal self. But, so-called personality- 
cults have taken numerous other forms. 
For example, many movements aiming at 
bodily beauty and health amount almost 
to a revival of early Greek ideals. When 
our institutions atid collective forms 
betray us, we naturally begin to look 
within, to search out the resources of per- 
sonality and this is characteristic of con- 
temporary German movements. 

From the sociologist’s point of view, 
this individualistic trend may be par- 
ticularized by inquiring: How do these 
newer and more personal motivations 
teflect themselves or translate themselves 
into social forces? There are clues, of 
course, but no clear-cut answers. One 
finds, for example, a new kind of local 
pride emerging here and there—a new 
desire to experiment with small, de- 
centralized groups. Most of these ven- 
tures lie in the fields of education, social 
work, sociable or recreational activity 
and religion. Under the old culture all 
of these activities tended to become in- 
stitutionalized; one might say that the 
chief guiding principle in these newer 
experiments is: Beware of institutions! 
In education, for instance, a widespread 
feaction against what is commonly known 
as the academic ideal exists. Home- 
schools for workers represent the modern 
decentralized, non-institutionalized ideal 
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for labor education. Here the only or- 
ganization is that of the home in which 
the workers live; the home-organization 
also suffices for educational-organization. 
Obviously, no institution can grow from 
this sort of a movement. 

Further particularized, this current in- 
dividualistic tendency is reflected in vari- 
ous attitudes. Science, for example, held 
a central position in the idea-system in the 
Germany that was. But science also took 
on certain institutional colorations and 
must also be classified with the betrayers. 
Many thinkers now believe that the 
difficulty lay in the method by which 
science was assimilated; it came into life 
as an external utility, as a tool which 
could be used for ulterior purposes. This 
means, obviously, that the Germans were 
in possession of a great deal of science but 
that they were not scientific; science, in 
other words, had never become integral 
to their personalities. The modern re- 
volt, then, is not against science gua 
science but rather against the method of 
teaching or assimilating scientific data. 
Science must be rediscovered, not as a 
way of getting things done but as a way 
of living. The potency of science is 
dependent upon the amount of realization 
which accompanies its use and acceptance. 
That is to say, the new objective is to 
learn the relationship between science and 
experience 

Unlike Russia with its Lenin and Italy 
with its Mussolini, Germany possesses 
no first-rank leaders. And Germans had 
been accustomed to respond to social 
situations in which highly-individualized 
leadership played the significant rédle. 
Of course a national response persists to 
President von Hindenburg but this is a 
response to a symbol which slowly fades 
out. The response to Streseman is largely 
intellectualistic. Emotionally, there is as 
yet no adequate objective for the newer 
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motivations. But in the meantime a 
curious phenomenon appears to be taking 
place: a gradual diminution of the desire 
to be led by the strong leader. This 
manifestation is displayed more promi- 
nently among labor groups than else- 
where. ‘‘By leader of the people,’ writes 
one of their number, ‘‘we do not mean a 
great individual who must be there in 
decisive moments, but a leading class, a 
group of _ self-possessed, responsible, 
pioneering and effective workers."’ 
Observations such as the above possess 
only the validity which attaches to one 
person's method. Other observers report 
quite differently. Also those who pur- 
pose to watch the evolution of modern 
Germany from a semi-technical point of 
view will do well to relate these socio- 
psychological abstractions to other fac- 


MONG the prime units of social 
Organization, the significance of 
which has not been fully appre- 

ciated by settlement workers, is the 
district of the large city and the metro- 
politan area. There is a distinct tendency 
on the part of persons interested in com- 
munity organization (and settlements 
follow it in their city federations of settle- 
ments) to jump from the strictly local or 
neighborhood unit, when organizing 
specialities of service, to the city as a 


1 Editor's note: This article by a foremost author 
and authority in the work of social settlements is 
of timely interest because of the experimenting 
going on in the field of city-districting especially in 
Chicago and St. Louis. At the national conference 
in St. Louis December 28-31 the districting plan of 
that city was analyzed and criticized. 
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THE DISTRICT AS A UNIT FOR COMMUNITY ORGANIZATION! 
ALBERT J. KENNEDY 





tors. Germany's economic recovery is, 
patently, proceeding at a rapid rate, 
These newer motivations mentioned above 
arose out of a pain-economy; they may dis. 
appear when the standard of living rises 
and the revolution fades into dimness, 
On the other hand, they may evolve into 
something of primary importance for 
Europe and the world. The German 
people are taking democracy seriously, 
The types of voluntary association which 
were expected to follow the French Revo- 
lution have actually appeared in modern 
Germany. And Germany might so easily 
have reverted to one or another of the 
various forms of dictatorship. In one 
sense, Germany presents social scientists 
with the conditions of a controlled experi- 
ment: communism in Russia and fascism 
in Italy represent the checks. 








whole. The products of ‘‘city-wide or- 
ganization’’ frequently turn out to be 
pretty thin. The practical result is a 
certain meagre interplay between a small 
number of widely separated organizations 
which are sufficiently staffed so that they 
can jump immediately at a call. The 
returns secured are fairly expensive in 
supervision and in the necessity of provid- 
ing transportation about the city. The 
same energy put into district organization 
would produce greater results in the 
number of those reached, in convenience 
of operation, and most important of all 
in the subtle and valuable by-products 
which always grow out of the meeting ofa 
considerable number of the people of any 
given area. In the end a thoroughgoing 
type of city organization would be created. 
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In old established cities, many districts 
were once towns in their own right before 
they were taken up into the municipality. 
In cities of more recent growth they are 
recognized civic individualities but are 
still in the way of acquiring traits. 
Whether adolescent or mature the district 
shows a greater degree of stability than 
any other unit, because its obvious natural 
boundaries makes it inevitable that some 
ward lines be run with regard to geo- 
graphical structure; and certain services, 
such as police, fire, education, and re- 
moval of waste, find it economical to take 
account of breaks provided by water, 
congested areas, railroad cuts, and great 
open spaces. 

The importance of the district is rec- 
ognized by politicians and city ad- 
ministrators, by the newspapers, and in 
less degree by the heads of centralized 
organizations for social work. The great 
dailies, in particular, eagerly seize upon 
the district as a means of localizing crime 
and disaster. They are a kind of greatest 
common denominator in the city news. 

All districts show a series of divisions 
which we can call sub-districts, each one 
of which also has obvious geographical, 
racial, economic and cultural characteris- 
tics. In metropolitan cities the neighbor- 
hood houses are almost all located in sub- 
districts. Settlements naturally tend to 
identify themselves so strongly with their 
immediate local area that, for the most 
part, executives find it difficult to take a 
district point of view. Few if any houses 
have a staff sufficiently large to enable its 
members to establish a range of connec- 
tions diversified enough to permit them 
to speak for so considerable a unit. Be- 
cause settlement work is in such large 
part educational, and of a sort which 
calls for intensive personal follow up, 
those in charge have had to limit their 
area in order to be thorough-going. 
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The name of the district however is 
often employed in city wide publicity and 
in seeking local advantages from munic- 
ipal authorities. This practice though 
inaccurate is fair enough because the settle- 
ment sub-district is a vital part of the 
larger unit. It is a fact that municipal 
buildings, play grounds, libraries, and 
similar enterprises, sought in the name of 
the district, usually minister to a small 
proportion of the people of the true dis- 
trict and those only of an age and with the 
desire to go some distance to use the given 
facilities. 


DISTRICT PERSONALITY AND CONSCIOUSNESS 


One difficulty in building up better 
district services is the fact that neither 
institutional managers nor citizens know 
the details of what actually goes on in 
parts of the district only slightly removed 
from their own residence or place of work. 
On the other hand, a degree of knowledge 
about local resources is attributed to 
heads of institutions and politicians in 
the public mind, and in some degree in 
their own view of themselves, which 
they are far from possessing. 

Because there are no means of getting a 
total view of its needs and resources the 
district is often anvocal and apparently 
uninterested in matters of real importance. 
The question, for instance, of whether a 
‘health centre’ should be provided for a 
district which contains within its bound- 
aries more than one third of the city’s 
medical institutions was discussed ap- 
parently with very little reference to 
already existing health resources. The 
most economical use of existing hospitals 
and clinics should be the aim of sound 
healthy administration. No formal 
health centre localized at a considerable 
distance from the outer portions of the 
district could possibly give the quality of 
service which might easily be made 
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available through slight readjustments of 
work in the already existing medical 
agencies, which in the particular instance 
are located in such a way as advantage- 
ously to serve a great many of the sub- 
districts. The erection of an expensive 
building and the pulling together of a 
few services of health education and 
charity would undoubtedly have a certain 
advertising value. The cost of this pub- 
licity would, however, be excessive and 
the actual results a duplication of work 
already being done, and in the opinion 
of the writer, an actual lessening of high 
grade service for the district as a whole. 

There is real need, therefore, that com- 
munity organizers should take full ac- 
count of the personality of the city’s dis- 
tricts and the possibility of constructive 
use of their individuality and resources. 
This calls for an effort to extend the range 
of district interests and to increase the 
loyal regard of the citizens. The building 
up of loyalty toward the district is a 
proper and natural method of increasing 
city loyalty because the average citizen 
visualizes his city, for the most part, as the 
central business, shopping and amusement 
section and his own residential portion 
of the town. His most immediate ex- 
perience and his most intense loyalty are 
to these two sections. 

Because the competition between dis- 
tricts for extensions of and improvements 
in municipal services is always actually 
acute, it follows that 4 strong district 
consciousness in favor of having one’s 
home district make a good impression 
before the entire city, and of securing its 
share of the good things that become 
available through taxation, are an im- 
portant means of arousing civic spirit. 
The protection of one’s good name and the 
securing of one’s share of the common 
income are deep seated and valuable 
motives. They certainly cal] out altru- 
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istic efforts on the part of persons who 
do not personally profit by the advantages 
they seek. The writer has known factory 
girls to engage in hair pulling contests 
in order to decide whether the South 
End or South Boston was the more honor- 
able and desirable place in which to live, 
He has also known men not too deeply 
interested in education to go to some 
sacrifice in order to obtain a new local 
school building. 


DISTRICT COUNCILS AND LEAGUES 


Among the means of bringing about 
better co-ordination of district life are 
councils of persons either dealing profes- 
sionally, or interested in, special aspects 
of community life. A district health 
council made up of delegates from or 
ganizations in any way affecting the 
health of the district inevitably leads to 
new and more profitable understandings 
and adjustments. A recently organized 
district health council in Boston almost 
immediately showed the following results. 

The doctors of the district became more 
acutely conscious of the menace of low 
grade private dispensaries. 

By holding meetings in various institu- 
tions, representatives of the several agen- 
cies became more familiar with the local 
resources. There is a kind of education of 
staff which cannot be obtained in any 
other way. A representative of the 
visiting nursing association made a plea 
for a certain type of clinic. One of the 
delegates present was able to explain that 
his institution had been offering that par- 
ticular clinic for some months. 

The director of a hospital which among 
other equipment possessed a very beautiful 
meeting hall and an endowment fund to 
provide public lectures on health, had 
become discouraged in his efforts to create 
local interest. He had, therefore, dis 
continued the free public lectures. A very 
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discouraging tale was unfolded before the 
council of efforts to arouse interest among 
the social agencies of the district. The 

blem of securing profitable use for this 
most desirable equipment was by this 
means put squarely up to those interested 
in health, and beginnings were made 
toward inducing local organizations and 
associations to ask for the privilege of 
health instruction in the hospital. The 
petitioning organization gathers the au- 
dience and the hospital provides a lecture 
on that aspect of health that seems most 
interesting to the propsective audience. 

The health council is planning to make a 
thorough-going survey of the health re- 
sources of the district including local 
physicians. 

Considerable attention has been de- 
voted in one section to discovering ways 
and means for interesting people of the 
district in periodic health examinations. 

For the moment “‘health’’ is the magic 
word in social organization, but employ- 
ment, recreation, education, etc. will 
each in turn have its day. Similar ad- 
vantages will accrue in the case of each 
of these specialities from application of 
the same logic. For the bringing to- 
gether of specialists in a particular subject 
matter with the administrators of local 
institutions is one of the soundest ways of 
securing both advances in technique and 
more adequate distribution of service. 

It is impossible not to notice the deep 
seated lack of understanding between the 
professional groups and the administrators 
of generalized local institutions such as 
settlements, schools, churches and clubs. 
Professional men and women and tech- 
nicians of all sorts are constantly irked 
by limitation of room, equipment and 
service and by the failure of general ad- 
ministrators properly to adjust specialties 
of service within a complex institutional 
scheme. The administrator, not being a 
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specialist, very often does not understand 
the language of his professional associates 
and very frequently does not actually 
know good from bad work. Yet because 
he is in position of authority the ad- 
ministrator finds it relatively easy to brow 
beat the specialist, who in personal in- 
terchange, is at a disadvantage because 
without power to enforce his points of 
view as to equipment and service. 

The administrator on his part has the 
unpleasant duty of maintaining a balance 
between a number of forms of service 
equally egoistic and grasping. In so 
doing he tends to close his mind to im- 
portant considerations. The meeting of a 
group of specialists with administrators 
provides a proper reinforcement for the 
professional group, which by increasing 
its weight of professional authority, is 
better able to make its needs and standards 
felt. The professional group also has the 
opportunity to get under the skin of the 
executives through playing up even one 
agency which is carrying on work of 
relatively high character. Such an ex- 
ample provides as much of a stimulus to 
the executives as it does to the specialists, 
because it displays the former disad- 
vantageously both to the specialists and 
to their own group. 

In illustration let us take the instance of 
group of boys’ workers who united to 
organize an athletic league. The com- 
mittee was lucky enough to obtain from 
an outside source the gift of enough money 
to do a thorough-going job in refereeing 
contests. A decidedly higher standard of 
sport was immediately brought about. 
The financial considerations involved in 
the use of money made it possible to 
obtain the actual attention of settlement 
executives. Because a number of the 
institutions involved are carried on under 
the leadership of women, the boys’ de- 
partments had suffered somewhat from 
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lack of essential understanding of their 
needs. Definite readjustments in district 
policy have been brought about through 
this better organization and the op- 
portunity of real interplay between the 
two groups. 


THE DISTRICT NEWSPAPER 


An instrument for securing important 
improvements in district organization 
not sufficiently known and used is the 
district newspaper. Local journalism 
may be and often is an important force in 
community life. The persistence of the 
weekly press all over the country in the 
face of the difficulties, financial and liter- 
ary, which it has to meet shows how 
deep seated is the instinct of people for 
local news. The great city dailies fea- 
ture less and less the healthy normal life of 
city districts. This accounts for the 
persistence in a large proportion of dis- 
tricts in great cities in metropolitan areas 
of local weeklies. These sheets are con- 
ducted in the same manner as the small 
town papers and meet the same needs. 
The utilization of a weekly paper as a 
means of pulling together the separated 
sub-districts of a large city district, in- 
terpreting the life of the several sections 
to the district as a whole, providing a 
weekly record of the enterprise of the 
various organizations within the district 
in terms that will not offend the citizens, 
is well worth repeated trial. 

Such an enterprise is now going on in 
the South End of Boston with the co- 
operation of local printers. Practically 
all of the institutions of the area contri- 
bute to a guarantor’s fund. The first 
year’s experience has shown that a very 
important share of the actual news of the 
district is mediated through the local 
organizations. The local citizens inter- 
ested in various forms of athletic sports 
and quieter games of chess and checkers 
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have discovered themselves to the editors, 
One of the most popular departments con- 
cerns itself with the constructive activities 
of the local police station. The opinions 
of the captain and the adventures of the 
officers are all of exceptional local interest, 
The work of the fire department, the 
schools and service departments are in- 
terpreted in terms of the men and women 
who do the work or participate in the 
benefits. A section entitled ‘‘Who'’s Who 
in the South End”’ features past and pres- 
ent leaders in opinion and activity. The 
events that go on in the various social 
agencies, including the dispensaries and 
hospitals, are told as far as possible in 
terms of the actual adventures of the men 
and women of the district. The various 
racial groups are being discovered to the 
entire district through their institutional 
and personal life supplemented by special 
stories at holiday times. 

Theresponse of the business community, 
to the paper especially that part of it 
which lives in the district, is more im- 
mediate and definite than has been in the 
case of any other form of general appeal. 

It is still too early to say what the out- 
come will be, but it seems as though a 
very valuable means of helping integrate 
the life of a great city district might be 
worked out. A local paper, better than 
any other agency, calls for and permits a 
kind of curiosity about people and or 
ganizations with which no one quarrels. 
It is natural that a news sheet should be 
interested in finding out and printing 
facts. People are willing to be inter- 
viewed and even consider it an honor to 
have material about themselves and their 
interests brought to the attention of theif 
fellow citizens. Best of all the paper 
makes it possible to pass on information 
about one’s neighbors and this interest is 
one of the most normal and wholesome. 
As one reader put it: ‘‘A lot of us are 
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anxious to find out who are doing things 
in the South End, so that we may know 
who to accept as: friends and acquaint- 
ances, and so to trust.”’ 

One of the best results has been upon the 
agencies. They have been forced to in- 
terpret their activities in popular terms. 
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Writing about what the neighbors do 
rather than about what the organization 
or the staff accomplish, and in such a way 
as to make staff members one with the 
neighbors rather than patron, is difficult. 
But it has been one of the most rewarding 
by-products of the adventure. 


COMMUNITY ASPECTS OF RECREATION LEGISLATION IN 
THE UNITED STATES 


S. W. FAUST 


THE NATIONAL MOVEMENT 


HE present national recreation 
© pede is a direct outgrowth of 
the earlier children’s playground 
movement started in the larger cities of 
the country nearly forty years ago. Evi- 
dence of vigorous growth is found in large 
and small communities and in rural dis- 
tricts throughout the country and mani- 
fests itself in an increasing provision for 
leisure time and recreation programs pro- 
viding for the needs of children, young 
people and adults. The early service of 
the Playground and Recreation Associa- 
tion of America in the national recreation 
field was generally with the larger cities 
as the needs in these cities were greater 
and more acute than in some of the smaller 
communities. 
State legislatures have in most cases 
given great freedom to large cities in the 
Management of their own affairs. The 


| Association did not at first find itself 


hampered in its work by lack of legal 
authority to develop play and recreation 
work. The legislative problem was more 
one of local ordinance or charter than one 
of state legislation. However, as soon 
as additional cities wished to establish 
work, it became increasingly evident that 


state legislation would be required to 
permit these smaller cities to conduct 
such recreation programs as they, them- 
selves, cared to inaugurate. 

The passage of home rule recreation 
bills in various states therefore generally 
dates from about 1917, or six years after 
the establishment of field work of the 
Playground and Recreation Association of 
America. An exception to this however, 
is the Massachusetts Playground Ref- 
erendum Bill of 1908 for cities and towns 
of over 10,000 which was the first out- 
standing legislation of this kind. It 
applied however, more specifically to 
children’s playgrounds, but has paved 
the way for a similar type of legislation 
along broader lines. Of 42 cities of over 
10,000 population required to vote on the 
acceptance of the Massachusetts bill all 
but two voted favorably in local ref- 
ferendum, thus making it possible in one 
effort to secure the establishment of safe 
places for children to play in two score 
Cities. 

The Legislation which was secured in 
1917 permitted cities to carry on municipal 
year-round recreation programs with full 
time, trained, experienced and paid leader- 
ship. It provided for the administration 
of the work by a recreation commission, 
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park board, school board, or an appro- 
priate local municipal department. 
Several states had earlier legislation 
authorizing the expenditure of funds for 
play and recreation purposes, confined to 
school board expenditures or park board 
expenditures which did not permit the 
broader planning of the whole city pro- 
gram. At the present time the following 
states have such legislation secured with 
the aid of the national Association: 
Connecticut, Georgia, Illinois, Iowa, 
Florida, Kentucky, Massachusetts, Michi- 
gan, New Hampshire, Indiana, Louisiana, 
New Jersey, New York, North Carolina, 
Ohio, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, Utah, 
Virginia, Vermont, West Virginia. 


CITY AND COMMUNITY INTEREST 


In the promotion of community rec- 
reation in recent years we have been 
finding a much larger response to the idea 
of municipal recreation on the part of city 
councils and others in positions of re- 
sponsibility in local governments. There 
has been some tendency however, on the 
part of local government authorities to 
require adequate evidence of the commu- 
nity’s own desire for the city to undertake 
this work before they should go ahead 
with it. Although they personally might 
be convinced, they feel that they should 
not expend the public’s tax funds until 
the public itself wishes tax money so 
expended. There has been a recent feeling 
also that recreation work will be more 
permanently established when it is done 
at the instance of the whole community 
after the program has been presented to it 
and they are familiar with what it will 
mean. 

This has led to the service which the 
Association has been giving during the 
last few years to individuals, groups and 
communities in states wishing to hold 
recreation referendums for the establish- 
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ment of local work. This home rule 
referendum legislation is in no way com- 
pulsory but permits cities to conduct 
referendums and requires the city govern. 
ments to conduct the work when the 
people by a majority vote in the referen- 
dum so request the city to do. The 
referendum legislation retains all the 
broader features of the earlier home rule 
bills. 

At the present time 12 states have laws 
authorizing recreation referendums. 

Another phase of local legislation has 
been that of regulating commercial amuse- 
ments. This involved a study of the 
types of ordinances providing effective and 
reasonable regulation of pool halls, dance 
halls and similar commercial recreation 
centers, and helping communities to secure 
legislation of this kind, based on successful 
legislation of other communities. 


PLAYGROUND PLANNING IN REAL ESTATE 


DEVELOPMENTS 


There has been a tremendous increase in 
the population of the United States living 
in communities classed by the United 
States Census Bureau as ‘‘Urban.’’ The 
1920 census indicates that practically fifty- 
one per cent of the population of the 
United States lives in urban communities. 
The growth of industry has caused a 
tremendous increase in the number of 
cities and in the size of the cities. Cities 
have been built up as they have growa, 
without adequate consideration of any 
but the commercial, industrial, housing 
and sanitary needs. Today they afe 
paying the price in street accidents, 
delinquencies, poor health, and other 
socially costly ways. In planning for the 
future growth of cities, which is it 
evitable in America, it is important that 
old mistakes shall not be repeated. Addi 
tional housing facilities needed in cities 
will probably be provided largely through 
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the development of outlying districts by 
real estate subdividers. The better class 
of subdividers are themselves setting aside 
part of their developments for play and 
recreation, but the great majority are 
not. 

It is the duty of American local govern- 
ments to face the city planning problem 
of the future and to include the recrea- 
tional needs of the people in their 
deliberations. 

The national Association is codperating 
at the present time with other groups 
planning to secure legislation which will 
protect the play life of the future citizens 
of our cities. The first state legislation 
suggested along real estate lines was sug- 


Community organization in the next 
quarter-century will be a battle-ground 
between the conflicting ideas of specializa- 
tion and centralized control. Jesse F. 
Steiner, writing in the November Journal 
of Applied Sociology, sees the following 
steps as necessary in this field if existing 
problems are to be solved. Logical com- 
munity areas must be defined and de- 
veloped, and through city and rural plan- 
ning their physical structures must be 
tebuilt. Community councils are needed 
to correlate all activities, as is joint 
financing through the extension of com- 
munity chests, and the -increased im- 
portance of official agencies. Public 
health and social work require closer 
integration, many national agencies 


should be coérdinated or amalgamated, 
public opnion must come to view com- 
munal institutions as parts of an organic 
Whole and recognize the value of expert 
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gested by Judge Austin E. Griffiths of the 
State of Washirgton. Judge Griffith’s 
bill, which he first promoted in 1907, 
required the setting aside of ten per cent 
of real estate subdivisions for play and 
recreation purposes. Judge Griffiths is 
still working on this bill and hopes soon 
to have it passed in his state. Although 
the provision for the setting aside of land 
can be met by the real estate men without 
financial loss, the main opposition to the 
legislation comes from the real estate 
group. It is desirable that this whole 
problem be brought forcefully to the at- 
tention of the American people, and 
interpreted properly to real estate or- 
ganizations and individuals. 





services. And finally, there will have to 
come a greater emphasis on research and 
the principles of a scientific sociology. 


In the September number Frederic M. 
Thrasher appraises ““The Gang as a 
Symptom of Community Disorganiza- 
tion’’ on the fringes of the Chicago Loop. 
To the adolescent boy, usually of im- 
migrant parents, the gang furnishes an 
escape into freedom from defects in his 
domestic, religious, educational, or rec- 
reational environment. Family deficien- 
cies may be due to poverty, a broken 
home, or unsympathetic, immoral, or 
incapable adults. The church, Catholic 
or Protestant, reaches only a minute 
fraction of a great city’s youth. The 
school fails to hold him because he is 
uninterested in classroom work and its 
extra-curricular activities cannot rival 
the attractions of the street. His play 
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life is thwarted from the lack not so much 
of playgrounds as of leaders who can 
call out and direct his best energies. The 
gang flourishes where other institutions 
fail to do their part. 


Three articles in the American City for 
November forecast the regional com- 
munity of the future and its effects on 
human life. Thomas Adams sketches a 
glowing picture of a society that will live 
both in and out of cities, in which there 
will be no speculation in rea! estate, no 
hot-dog stands or gasoline stations, no 
crowding of great office buildings, truck 
gardens and golf courses in the midst of 
things, numerous aeroplane landing fields, 
and special highways for every type and 
speed of user. William J. Wilgus pleads 
for a more efficient organization of local 
government in such regions, and the 
financing of their public works by self- 
support instead of taxation. Problems 
of housing in these communities include, 
according to John Ihlider, the stabilization 
of residence values, the protection of 
children by the increase in one-family 
houses, and the maintenance of open 
spaces under private as well as under 
municipal ownership. 


Likewise, Thomas A. Edison, much given 
of late to prophesying, pictures for us in 
the December Forum ‘“The Scientific City 
of the Future.’’ Congestion and traffic 
difficulties, with the immense financial 
losses they entail, will disappear when 
the mathematician becomes a municipal 
consultant. Helicopters will preempt the 
roofs of large buildings—and incidentally 
create new varieties of disaster. Noise 


will increase, but it will so dull the hear- 
ing of the city-bred man that his nerves 
will escape injury. And the management 
of cities will pass from the politician to 
the scientist, who in default of standard- 
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izing their denizens can at least train and 
control them. 


“The Problem of the Educated 
Woman," according to R. LeClerc Phil- 
lips in the December Harper's, lies in the 
very fact of her being educated. We have 
created, says the author, a class of highly 
intellectual and thoroughly capable wo- 
men who fail to attract the opposite sex, 
to marry, and so to transmit their valuable 
qualities of mind and character. The 
average man distrusts his mental superior 
as a wife, who is likely to be more critical 
and less physically attractive than the 
common run of wives; while the serious 
college girl has fewer chances to pursue 
the elusive male of her own type than the 
half-educated, employed girl of the same 
age has. May we expect, with the 
growing perception of this dilemma, a 
new “‘revolt’’ of the modern young 
woman? 


Another dilemma confronts the mother 
who has yearnings toward a career out- 
side the home. Shall she stultify her 
mind with washing dishes and sewing on 
buttons, or shall she turn her children 
over to paid servants for all but two or 
three hours a day? Eva B. Hansl answer 
forcefully in the January issue that, no 
matter how skilled or valuable she may 
be in any work, the children have the 
prior claim on her time and talents. Yet 
she need not give up a career altogether. 
The author insists that a woman, if she 
will, can retain her vocational interests 
and ability at home while her family are 
small, and when they no longer need 
her care can return to full-time work. 
But parents will need to be educated to 
their opportunities, and mothers must 
come to assume a professional attitude 
toward everything, in the house and out, 
that they undertake. 
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A brilliant restatement of the older view 
of woman and her place in human life 
comes from the pen of Gina Lombroso 
Ferrero in Current History for January 
Historically woman has lived, until a 
few generations ago, in a passive world of 
moral and spiritual values, with full 
outlet for her manual skill and little need 
or desire for abstract thinking; while 
man, hampered by ignorance, fixed tradi- 
tions, and barriers of time and space, 
found insufficient scope for his intellectual 
and material interests. But now condi- 
tions are reversed: man is free to expend 
all his energies, and woman has enslaved 
herself by repudiating her own peculiar 
graces and inner satisfactions for the 
barren and often cruel attempt to copy 
the male of the species. Feminism has 
failed dismally in that it does not see that 
love is the noblest and unchangeable as- 
piration of woman, and that only in love 
can she completely realize herself and 
satisfy the ideals of men toward her. 


Hence the equality of the sexes can be 
nothing other than a myth, agrees John 
Macy in Harper's for November. Re- 
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joicing with the feminists over the long 
list of cruelties and disabilities to women 
which are now a thing of the past, he yet 
challenges their movement to show some 
intelligent sense of direction for the future. 
It is, he thinks, running wild under the 
leadership of a few neuro-fanatics who 
preach that woman is always and in every 
respect the complete equal of man, thereby 
making their cause ridiculous and spoiling 
the younger generation for the true voca- 
tion of woman, which is the much ma- 
ligned home. In that sphere she reveals the 
qualities of genius; in none other except 
literature more than second-rate talents. 


A city planning primer, soon to be 
issued as a government document by the 
Department of Commerce, is published in 
full in the American City for January. In 
simple language it furnishes to all who 
are or should be interested an outline of 
the planning idea, its legal basis, and how 
to prepare a plan, put it in effect, and 
finance it, with detailed suggestions for 
dealing with transportation, streets, in- 
dustrial interests, public buildings, resi- 
dential districts, parks, and playgrounds. 
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ECONOMIC FOUNDATIONS OF AMERICAN RACE DIVISION 
ABRAM L. HARRIS 


HE apologetic school of American 

race relations considers the social 
distance! between white and black 
Americans as conforming to a natural 
order of pre-ordained and inescapable 
physical, mental and moral differences 
between different branches of the human 
species. And according to the philosophy 
of this school, the abridgment of social 
distance is undertaken only at the penalty 
of provoking inherent racial antipathy; 
the price of social peace being the main- 
tenance of mutually exclusive worlds of 
racial habitation characterized by recip- 
rocal racial tolerance. The fatalism 
which runs through this viewpoint hinges 
upon a belief in well established race 
differences upon which race prejudice is 
believed to be based, and, the correspond- 
ing conviction that the only way to lessen 
the belliose manifestations of race pre- 
judice is by rendering wholesale contact 
between members of each race impossible. 
Assuming as the above argument does 
that American Negroes and whites are 
distinguishable by marked dissimilarities 
in physiognomy, mentality and social 
traditions, and that whatever hostility 


1 Social distance is defined by Dr. Emory Bogardus 
as the grades and degrees of understanding, feeling 
and intimacy that persons experience regarding each 
other. It charts the character of their social rela- 
tions. Vid. “Social Distance and Its Origin,"’ E. S. 
Bogardus, Journal of Applied Sociology, January, 1925. 


exists between the races arises from an 
aversion to these differences, the only 
means by which antipathy can be eradi- 
cated is the very association and intimacy 
which the apologists shun. Social ex- 
perience substantiates this. 

“There must be something,’’ said 
Livingstone,’ ‘‘in the appearance of white 
men frightfully repulsive to the unsophis- 
ticated natives of Africa, for on entering 
villages previously unvisited by Euro 
peans, if we met a child coming quietly 
and unsuspectingly toward us the moment 
he raised his eyes and saw the men in 
‘bags’ he would take to his heels in an 
agony of terror, such as we might feel 
if we met a live Egyptian mummy at the 
door of the British Museum. Alarmed 
by the child's wild outcries, the mother 
rushes out of the hut but darts back again 
at first glimpse of the fearful apparition. 
Dogs turn tails and scurry off in dismay, 
and hens, abandoning their chickens, 
fly screaming to the top of the houses.” 
Here we have the elements of race prej- 
udice. On the negative side, the stig- 
mata of race prejudice are the feelings of 
wonder at the strange, fear of that which 
is unknown, and repulsion aroused in one 
individual by another who differs in 
physical features or cultural traits; and, 


* Livingstone, The Zambesi and its Tributariss, 
p. 181. 
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on the positive side, they are contempt for 
and hate and hostility toward others who 
differ in these respects. But if race prej- 
udice is not accompanied with competi- 
tive activities or the subjugation of one 
group by the other it is soon removed 
through association. And the accommo- 
dation of groups and individuals to others 
of different physiognomy and aesthetic 
standards takes place with relative case. 
According to Livingstone,’ after one has 
associated with the blacks for a long 
period, ‘‘one feels ashamed of the white 
skin. It seems unnatural like blanched 
celery or white mice.’ And Stanley's 
report of his feelings on first meeting 
white men after crossing Africa coin- 
cides with Livingstone’s.‘ He said: 
“As I looked into their faces, I blushed 
that I was wondering at their paleness. 
. . The pale color after so long 
gazing on rich black and richer bronze, 
had something of an unaccountable 
ghastliness. I could not divest myself of 
the feeling that they must be sick.’’ 
Does the foregoing analysis cast much 
light on the causes of race antipathy in 
the United States? Not very much, if any. 
In the first place the association between 
whites and blacks has been and is today 
more intimate than either the race-con- 
scious white or black citizenry is willing 
toadmit. Not only have white boys and 
girls kissed their black mammies but have 
been suckled by them. Itis not infrequent 
that leading persons in the white race, 
desiring to impress audiences with their 
devotion to the Negro race, cite as evi- 
dence of fidelity their recognition of some 
unpaid debt to an ‘‘old darkey’’ friend or 
to a black mammy who was their wet 
nurse. Moreover the existence of a large 
mulatto population is evidence of a very 


* Op. cit., p. 379- 
‘Stanley, Through the Dark Continent, p. 462. 
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intimate physical contact which could 
not have taken place had dominant 
whites, the aggressors, been repelled by 
the Negro’s physical appearance; and 
conversely, whatever race prejudice arose 
from the introduction of Negroes in 
America was soon lost through sex rela- 
tions and other close association. In the 
second place the present antipathy cannot 
be attributed to a difference in social 
traditions and aesthetic standards, since 
the life of the Negro in the United States 
bespeaks knowledge of only those cultural 
traditions that are American. It is not 
infrequent that the economic and social 
subjugation of one race or class by another 
has led the subordinated group to adopt 
the culture of the dominant. This has 
happened to the Negro in the United 
States. If the first African Negroes who 
came to America brought with them 
concepts of social institutions or a culture 
typically African they could not put 
them to practice in America. Moreover, 
we have no evidence of any attempts made 
by Negroes to establish African culture 
in the United States. Nor can the Amet- 
ican Negro be considered in any logical 
sense African. The assimilation of the 
Negro to American culture has been so 
complete that one observer® has remarked: 
‘With most marvelous certainty, when we 
consider the conditions, the Negro in the 
South could be trusted to perpetuate our 
political ideas and institutions if our 
republic fell, as surely as the Gaul did 
his adopted institutions.” This cultural 
accommodation and above all the physical 
contact which preceded and paralleled it, 
could have but one effect upon the 
Negro,—the annihilation of a Negro 
national physiognomy—and, in conse- 
quence, the Negro’s repudiation of African 


5 George Burton Adams, Civilization during th 
Middle Ages, p. 30- 
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aesthetic standards. The ready market 

which sellers of bleaching and hair 
straightening compounds find among Ne- 
gtoes indicates the extent of this repudia- 
tion. But a surging race consciousness 
among Negroes which has expressed itself 
in art and other forms may seem to belie the 
repudiation of African aesthetic standards, 
or it may be mistaken as the Negro’s 
attempt to establish a Negro culturewithin 
the United States. Considerable contro- 
versy has centered about the question of 
Negro culture as a product distinct from 
United States culture.* But close examina- 
tion of the social facts underlying the Ne- 
gto’s position in the United States shows 
his race consciousness to be merely a device 
which he has contrived to compensate his 
thwarted ambition for full participation in 
American institutions. Thus, neither cul- 
tural differences nor the horror of the 
Negro’s external aspect account for pres- 
ent race antipathy in the United States. 
Racial antipathy in the United States 
cam:-ot, therefore, be attributed to race 
prejudice. Some other explanation must 
be sought. 

Slavery was an economic system which 
involved white freemen as masters and 
black men as slaves. The Negro was not 
enslaved because his complexion, and nose 
and lip formation differed from the white 
man’s.’ It would be just as reasonable 


®See the very able article by George Schuyler, 
“The Negro Art Hokum,” in The Nation, June 16, 
1926, and Langston Hughes’ reply in the June 23 
issue. In Opportunity for August, Charles S. Johnson 
writes a discriminating editorial on the points of 
view advanced by Messrs. Hughes and Schuyler. 
Equally stimulating are the current discussions in 
the Crisis beginning January 1926 on ‘The Negro in 
Art—How Should He be Portrayed?" and J. Milton 
Sampson's brilliant essay “Race Consciousness and 
Race Relations," Opportunity, May, 1923. 

7 Blacks assisted in conducting the slave traffic. 
In 1772, the state of Georgia issued a certificate to a 
certain Fenda Lawrence reciting that she’’ a free black 
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to assign the servitude of white serfs to 
the color of their skin which conformed 
in paleness to that of the dominant whites, 
As a matter of fact both the lower white 
and black classes were weak. Their im- 
potence coupled with the need for cheap 
labor meant their subjugation. For a 
short period white and black bondsmen 
were on the same indefinite legal footing. 
And it did not at first seem that the insti- 
tution of serfdom and, later, slavery could 
thrive in colonial United States. Several 
of the colonies actually opposed the pur- 
chase of Negroes and the dumping of 
expatriated Europeans and prisoners upon 
American soil. Serfdom was mild as 
compared with slavery into which it 
developed. In 1661, there seemed to have 
been the absence of any law or custom 
which established the institution of slay- 
ery. The court records of Virginia, for 
example, refers to Negroes as servants and 
not as slaves.* Like the white servants 
the Negro became free at the expiration of 
their indentures. Many freed Negroes 
of the colonial period acquired property in 
slaves and land. But conditions did not 
long remain rosy. The chains of chattel 
slavery which were to bind the Negro 
were already being forged in the South at 
the anvil of economic necessity. Mean- 
while industrial conditions in the New 
England and Middle States were slowly 
working the transformation of white 
serfs into wage-earners. 

The supply of Negro labor was more 
plentiful than white labor. It was also 
more easily secured, and consequently, 





woman and heretofore a considerable trader in the 
river Gamba on the coast of Africa hath voluntarily 
come to be and remain for some time in this province” 
and giving her permission to ‘‘pass and repass ua- 
molested within the said province on her lawful and 
necessary occasions."" U. B. Phillips, Americas 
Negro Slavery, p. 20. 

8 U. P. Phillips, op. cit. p. 75. 
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cheaper than the latter. Negro labor 
being cheaper than cheap white labor was 
more desired. Emmanuel Downing wrote 
his brother-in-law, John Winthrop: ‘“You 
know verie well how we shall mayntayne 
20 Moores cheaper than one English 
servant.”’"® During the same period Ne- 
groes in the South not bound for a term 
were coming to be appraised as high as 
thirty pounds while the most valuable 
white redemptioners were worth not 
above fifteen pounds.'® Because of the 
increasing significance of Negro labor to 
the germinating agricultural system in 
the South and the diminishing importance 
of it to budding domestic capitalism in 
the North, the thrifty New Englanders 
found it profitable to capture Indians, 
exchange them for Negroes, and sell the 
Negroes to the southern planters.!! These 
were the faint murmurs of the régime 
which the rise of the southern tobacco, 
cotton, tice and sugar plantations would 
crystallize through successive legal en- 
actments. The invention of the cotton 
gin by Eli Whitney in 1793 gave impetus 
to cotton culture. A great cotton king- 
dom arose extending from the uplands 
and covering the alluvial plains of the 
southwest. Before the cotton gin was 
invented the sale of a Negro rarely brought 
more than $300 but afterwards the price 
was twice as high. The average value of 
a Negro was $800 in 1830, $1200 in 1850 
and from $1400 to $2000 in 1860." The 
invention of the cotton gin made slavery 
more profitable now than ever; and the 
anti-slavery agitation which was sprout- 
ing in the South was stifled. On the 
other hand, New England's barrenness 
made extensive agriculture and slavery 
futile undertakings. However, its in- 


* Ibid. 

© Ibid. p. 76. 

" Ibid., Chapt. VI. 

" Faulkner, American Vistory, pp. 224-225. 
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dented coast line enabled it to build a 
commercial and shipping enterprise which 
supplied the South with Negro labor; and 
its favorable position for manufacture 
developed a domestic capitalism which 
wrought the metamorphosis of disad- 
vantaged white men from serfs to wage 
earners. These conditions determined the 
rise of bourgeois democracy based upon 
economic competition and individualism 
in the North and of landed aristocracy 
based upon slavery and custom in the 
South. 

Slavery was a profitable institution to 
the landed class who desired to perpetuate 
it and to extend its geographical limits and 
the political power based upon it. Like 
every economic system based upon the 
exploitation of human labor, the slave 
régime sought rationalization for its ex- 
ploitation of Negroes. Slavery was there- 
fore designated by the whites to be God's 
way of educating ignorant blacks and 
bringing them into the marvelous light 
of His gospel. The. literature which 
grew in this period reveals much talk 
on the Negro’s natural unfitness for civili- 
zation, his inhumanity and his uneducabil- 
ity. Charles Carroll wrote a book and 
established from biblical texts that man 
was created in the image of God, and, 
since, as everyone knows God not to be 
a Negro, it follows that the Negro is not 
aman. John C. Calhoun, at a time when 
Negro slaves were everywhere by intention 
deprived of the elements of education, 
ventured that if he could find a Negro 
capable of giving the syntax of a Greek 
verb he would be disposed to call him 
human. Thomas Jefferson observed that 
a Negro could scarcely be found who was 
capable of tracing and comprehending the 
investigation of Euclid.* These and 


13 Charles S. Johnson, “Public Opinion and the 
Negro,"’ Opportunity, July, 1923. 
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similar dogmas on the Negro’s predisposi- 
tion to crime and his lack of sexual re- 
straint furnished by clergy and learned 
doctors established the psychological 
breastworks of the slave empire. 

On the other hand, the attitude of 
the landed aristocracy to the white 
peasant and artisan was hardly better 
than that exhibited toward the Negro. 
Negro slaves were usually much better 
off materially than the submerged whites. 
This contrast in material lot undoubtedly 
inflamed the lower white stratum against 
the Negro and rendered the Negro con- 
temptuous of it. Yet an ill founded 
fear of seditious combination between 
outnumbering Negro slaves and landless 
whites led the dominant whites to foster 
and augment race distinctions just as 
many modern employers maintain a 
definite proportion of representatives of 
different races and nationalities as a 
bulwark against labor organization and as 
others, more ruthless, exploit race antip- 
athy upon the theory of divide et impera. 
That this fear was something of a plaguing 
nightmare Thomas Jefferson testified by 
his references to the landless whites in 
the South, the growing mass of property- 
less wage-earners in the towns, and Negro 
slavery which he said made-him tremble 
with anxiety when he contemplated the 
future of his country. Foremost among 
the distinctions initiated by the dominant 
whites was the statute against marriages 
between white and black. Massachusetts 
prohibited white and black marital unions 
as eatly as 1680." The prohibition 
against ititermarriage soon became the 
rule in all of the colonies although no 
laws were ever enacted against the co- 
habitation of white masters with black 
female slaves. The running away of 
white servants in company with Negroes 


4 U, B, Phillips, p. 103. 





must have occurred frequently, else Vir- 
ginia in 1661 would never have enacted a 
statute penalizing white servants guilty 
of this offense.'® Suggestion and immita- 
tion did their share in further promoting 
hostility between the lower classes. To 
the master class the landless white was 
‘‘po’ white trash’’ and the Negro. slave 
““nigger.’’ Each of the disadvantaged 
classes seized the counter-appellation in- 
vented by the aristocrat out of its contempt 
for it and arrogantly hurled it back at the 
other. Under this growing race senti- 
ment revolutionary coalition between the 
Negro slaves and whites serfs need never 
have been feared; and if not actually 
feared it was only because submerged 
blacks and whites in their weakness and 
arrogance toward each other could be 
pitted one against the other. Mutual 
animosity between poor whites and black 
slaves was strengthened by the competi- 
tion offered by free Negro artisans in the 
northern and southern cities and by slave 
apprentices who upon being let to con- 
tractors were used to beat down wages." 
The degree to which slavery was opposed 
by white workingmen, especially im- 
migrants, is revealed in the opposition of 
eighty German newspapers to the opening 
up of new federal territory to possible slave 
settlement by the Kansas-Nebraska Act." 
But the opposition to slavery which 
emanated from the Northwest and the 
eastern wage-earners was caused by theif 
recognition of a fundamental antagonism 
of interest between the slavery system and 
free labor rather than by their humani- 
tarism. As a matter of fact the northern 
wage-earners were as hostile to Negro 
freemen as to the slaves. The mobbing 


15 Thid., p. 76. 

16 See Commons and Associates, The Documentary 
History of American Industrial Society. 

17 See A. M. Schlesinger, New Viewpoints in Amat 
can History, p. 12. 
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of Negroes was quite a common occur- 
rence in the northern and middle western 
cities during the pre-civil war period.'* 

Upon the slave régime the social rela- 
tionship of the white man and Negro in 
the United States was founded. It was 
the relationship of master and servant. 
The traditions which were its psychologi- 
cal props did not wholly disappear after 
the dissolution of the slave régime.'® 
The white man’s divine right to rule and 
exploit, and the Negro’s divine heritage 
to hue wood and draw water for the zaaster 
in the big house are sacrosanct traditions 
which the régime bequeathed to our not 
incredulous generation. Yet it should be 
ubvious that the caste psychology which 
was built around white masters as the 
“exalted of God’’ differed very little from 
that of the ancient theocracy in which 
Jews were “‘Jahweh’s elect;’’ or from that 
of feudalism wherein serfs were bitches 
and trollopes and, humble handicraftsmen, 
the lineal ancestors of modern capitalists, 
might have their ears boxed by offended 
patricians; or from that of the con- 
temporary plutocracy which has raised 
up a host of panegyrists to extol the 
virtues of those who rule by divine right 
of superior chromosomes. Nor should 
it not be equally discernible to our gen- 


8 Vid. Life and Times of Frederick Douglass, Part I, 
Chap. 20, and Part II, Chap. 5. Also The New York 
Riots. 

* As a legal institution slavery disappeared. The 
plantation system upon which the slave empire was 
based remained intact and what was slavery often 
became peonage. During the past decade the South 
has been experiencing an economic revolution. The 
penetration of large capital and industry will revolu- 
tionize the South’s political and social institutions as 
greatly as it wili the Negro’s position. Economic 
and industrial changes continue to pull and push the 
Negro from the farms to the cities. Already the 
transformation of the Negro from a peasant into an 
industrial wage earner is rapidly taking place. The 
Negro migrations are the means of this accomplish- 
ment. 
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eration that a past economic circumstance 
fashioned a psychology which sets in 
contemporary society the limits of racial 
association and determines its mental 
norms. One observer in noting this 
psychology points out: ‘The especially 
caste nature of the division—as distin- 
guished from those personal differences 
which democratic tradition recognizes— 
is seen in the feeling, universal among the 
whites, that the Negro must be held apart 
and subordinate not merely as an indi- 
vidual, or any number of individuals, but 
as a race, a social whole. That is, the 
fact that many individuals of this race 
are equal, and some superior, to the major- 
ity of whites does not, in the opinion of 
the latter, make it just or expedient to 
treat them apart from the mass of their 
race. To dine with a Negro, to work or 
play by his side, or to associate in any 
relation where superiority cannot be 
asserted is held to be degrading and of 
evil example, no matter what kind of 
Negro he may be. (It is the practice and 
policy of the dominant race to impress 
upon the Negro that he belongs by birth 
to a distinct order out of which he can in 
no way depart. There or nowhere must 
he find his destiny. If he wishes to mingle 
with whites it must be as an acknowledged 
inferior.’"*° Thus agitation against seg- 
regation and jim crowism come to be 
interpreted by the dominant whites as 
advocacy of intermarriage or ‘‘social equal- 
ity’’ as it is more euphemistically called 
in the South. Social equality is not taboo 
because of any abhorrence to blackness, 
as we have already noticed, but because 
social approval of mixed marriages would 
mean guaranteeing to members of each 
race equal protection and rights in their 
sex relations. To do this would be to 
recognize Negroes as equals. But society 


20 C. H. Cooley, Social Organization, p. 218. 
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demands that the Negro’s social and 
economic infirmity be maintained. Rather 
than permit equality between the races, 
it is thought best to leave the males of 
the dominant race unfettered by law and 
custom in their relations with women 
of the lower race and to lynch Negroes 
who look with lust in their eyes upon 
white women. When such suggestion as 
“Negroes prefer being to themselves’’ is 
ineffective in keeping obstreperous Ne- 
groes in “‘their place’’ the more drastic 
methods of segregation and jim crowism 
are invoked. Even though an inviolate 
and sacred institution, segregation may 
be temporarily suspended in the case of 
the Negro servant who accompanies his 
master or his master's children on public 
carriers.~ ] 

In none of the foregoing phenomena 
does color serve as the basis of racial 
antipathy as much as it does the means by 
which a socially submerged class is dis- 
tinguished from a dominant. The antip- 
athy between white and black bears all 
of the earmarks of class prejudice which 
has been rationalized in justification of 
the exploitation and subjugation of the 
Negro. As a result of this a whole crop 
of ideas have been shaped into a Negro 
stereotype to which the public reacts. 
For example, the author has been very 
often told that Negroes make excellent 
domestics and personal servants because 
of their affection and slowness to insult 
but that their mentality is such that one 
could never trust them with technical 
processes in industry. Again in matters 
of health, the Negro is viewed with pity- 
ing fatalism. The Negro’s high mortality 
is attributed to the fact that he is a Negro. 
In other words, the fact that Negre mor- 
tality is higher than that of the white is 
believed to be the resultant of a difference 
in organic structure which lessens the 
Negro’s chances for survival in rigorous 
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of information do you base _ your 
opinions?’ The table that follows is a 


groes are believed to possess. 


differences is the opinion actually stated 


man are physiologically, mentally and morally 
different.’ It is but one step from this 


Negro’s capacity for loyalty exceeds the whit 
man's but the average white man excels th 
average Negro in drive, persistence and punt- | 






climates. To race and not to environic 
factors such as inadequate and poor 
housing, and insufficient income is the 
high mortality of the Negro attributed, 

The extent to which these opinions are 
prevalent is ascertainable. The author 
prepared a questionnaire on race relations 
and submitted it to 144 prominent white 
persons selected at random. Two ques- 
tions in the schedule read: ‘“‘What dis- 
tinguishing traits of mentality or char. 
acter do you believe Negroes to possess?” 
and ‘‘On what facts, authorities or sources 
















summary of 37 replies. Column 1 in the 
table gives ‘‘the kind of contact or ob 
servations’’ subjects had. Column 2 gives 
“the distinguishing traits’’ which Ne- 








Underlying the whole maze of assump- 
tions on Negro mental and character, 








in one of the replies: ‘‘The Negro and whit 






dogma to another belief which was stated 
by a social service worker: ‘‘The average 









tuality.’" Now capacity implies poten 
tiality which is a factor in heredity. To 
say that one individual or that one race 
has greater capacity than another for 
loyalty as against persistence or punc 
tuality is to say that these traits afe 
hereditary in that individual or race. 
It is not to be doubted, however, that the 
social environment in which the Negro 
has lived and that in which the white 
man has lived has made for the develop- 
ment of loyalty in the former and for the 
development of punctuality and drive ia 
the latter. Contrast the traits of tem 
perament fostered by a world of competi 


















A TasuLaTIon or Onservep Opinions oN Ractat DirrereNnces 





_ 


(1) 


KIND OR CONTACT OR OBSERVATION UPON WHICH JUDGMENT 
OF TRAITS OF NEGROES WAS BASED 


(2) 
DISTINGUISHING MENTAL OR CHARACTER TRAITS WHICH 
NEGROES ARE BELIEVED TO POSSESS 





___ 


I. Personal Contact 
1. With Negro servants 


2. With Negro servants and students 


3. Negro School Children and Students and 
Race Leaders 


4. Personal observation of Negroes and ac- 


quaintance with them as clients and asso- 
ciates in law, medicine, social work and 
in the ministry 





. Mentality fair; loyal to friends and industrious. 

. No traits of mentality that are distinguishable. 

. Superstitious, lazy, untrustworthy and greedy. 

. Not stable in character. Some Negro characters of 


the older generation were loyal friends. 


. Irresponsibility; not the same moral standards or 


values as white race. 


. Traits of character rather than of mentality; inter- 


ested in concrete rather than abstract things. 


. Inability of average to rise above the mental or 


moral level of children. There are of course 
striking exceptions. 


. Emotional; follow the course of least resistance; not 


inclined to be strict observers of the law. 


. No traits of mentality as far as I can tell. Some 


traits of temperament, not well determined, such 
as interest in music. When given the same en- 
vironment possessed by persons of other races the 
Negro develops the same way and manifests the 
same traits. 


. All the traits that a white man has. The Negro is» 


free from rancor, naturally, because of lack of 
training. As 2 race they have not the power of 
sustained mental effort and concentration or 
analysis. 


. Some few Negroes show mentality equal to white 


man. The Negro is simple, imaginative and 
optimistic. 


. Not certain that there are any traits of mentality or 


character which are solely the possession of 
Negroes or whites. The average Negro is more 
courteous, fonder of the finer graces of life, and, 
on the whole more kindly and cheerful in adversi- 
ty than the average white person. The Negro’s 
capacity for loyality exceeds the white man's; 
the average white person excels the average 
Negro in drive, persistence and punctuality. 


. Emotional and unreliable. 

. All of the traits that other races possess. 

. No distinguishable traits. 

. Cannot distinguish between Negroes and other 


people of little training and opportunity. They 
are loyal and improvident. 


. Physically, mentally and morally the Negro race is 


quite different from the white race. When these 
differences are thoroughly understood by both 
races their relations are amicable. But the in- 
termarriage of any black and white is disastrous 
to both races. 
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(r) 
KIND OR CONTACT OR OBSERVATION UPON WHICH JUDGMENT 
OF TRAITS OF NEGROES WAS BASED 


(2) 
DISTINGUISHING MENTAL OR CHARACTER TRAITS WHICH 
NEGROES ARE BELIEVED TO POSSESS 





II. Screnriric ExpertMENTATION AND StuDY 
1. General reading of anthropoligical and 
statistical theory and summaries of Army 
Mental Tests and treatises by Galton, 
Pearson, etc., on individual and racial 
differences 


2. Personal Application of Mental Tests 





1. Generally supposed to average less in intelligence 
and mentality than white. 

2. No traits of any absolutely distinguishable charac. 
ter. Am fairly convinced that the Negro is less 
intelligent than white. I am prepared to believe 
that emotional and artistic talent may be superior 
in Negroes. 

3. The average mental power of Negroes I should not 
consider as high as that of the white race. Their 
character I believe not to be stable. I am in- 
clined to think that they are impelled to action by 
emotions and not inhibited by conventions as 
much as white people. 

4. Opinions are not blanket ones applied to whole 
group indiscriminately. In one sense the Negro 
possesses the same mental and character traits as 
all other races. In a quantitative sense they are 
on the average of limited ‘‘academic intelligence” 
although individual Negroes are found all along 
the scale from idiots to near genius. There is no 
reason to suppose 4 priori that they are any differ- 
ent from other races in capacity to be socialized, 
hence good citizens with proper training. 

5- None in kind; all in degree. There is probably 
more feeblemindedness among Negroes; less 
education and culture; less training in business 
and in ethics; less experience in adjustment. Ido 
not believe these traits to be émberited. They are 
merely the result of environment and opportunity. 

6. Inferior mentally. Not all. I recall at least 4 of 
possibly a hundred who surpassed many of their 
white fellows. 


1. As a class the Negro is of lower mental rank than 
white. Morality is less well founded than that 
of white. 

2. It has not been proved that there are qualitative 
differences; apparently good evidence that in 
general intellectual ability Negroes as a whole 
are somewhat inferior to American white people. 
Of course, there is much over-lapping in the 
range of mentality, many Negroes excelling 
whites in intelligence. 

3. All traits that are and would be possessed by in 
dividuals placed in similar environment. They 
do not vary innately from any other race as far as 
my knowledge goes. Psychological testing has 
never established its ability to test innate 
capacity. 
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—_ 


(2) 


KIND OR CONTACT OR OBSERVATION UPON WHICH JUDGMENT 
OF TRAITS OF NEGROES WAS BASED 


(2) 


DISTINGUISHING MENTAL OR CHARACTER TRAITS WHICH 
NEGROES ARE BELIEVED TO POSSESS 





[I]. Generar ReapInc AND OssERVATION 
1. History, literature, and immigration and 
related sociological sources 


2. Slight observation and information from 
others interested in subject 


IV. No Contract or Expsrience or CoNsEQUENCE 





1. Docility, joviality, indolence. Not impressed with 
mentality of Negro students. 

2. Mentality below that of average. 

3. There are some limitations to mental development 
believed by psychologists to be racial. But the 
arrestive power of limited opportunity and 

_ economic handicap has not as yet been deter- 
mined. Supposed to be light hearted, im- 
provident and fond of clothes, kindly and 
generous. 

. Highly emotional. 
. Joyousness and disposition to conform. 


. Do not know of distinguishing mental or character 
traits (5 replies). 





tive business enterprise with those that 
are not only encouraged, but actually 
enforced by a social status which demands 
submissiveness and which until recently 
existed apart from modern industry and 
its cultural accompaniments. If there 
is racial capacity for punctuality, loyalty 
and persistence these traits inhere in 
the chromosomes, are transmissible and, 
are, therefore, not due to nurture. If, 
on the other hand, they do not inhere 
in germplasm they are not transmissible 
and one race does not have any greater 
capacity than another for the expression 
of such traits. The known traits that 
are hereditary include neither punctuality 
nor loyalty nor persistence.*! 

From contact with Negro servants and 
with a limited number of Negro school 
children instability of character, superstitious- 
ness, laziness, irresponsibility, moral laxity, 
mental inferiority, unreliability, natveté, emo- 
tionalism, and incapacity for sustained mental 
tffort are deduced as megroid traits by 9 out 
of a total of 18 persons. Not only is this 
association which was restricted to serv- 


*1 Vid. John Langdon-Davies for list of traits that 
tespond to Mendelian law, The New Age of Faith, p. 
209. 


ants inadequate as a logical basis for judg- 
ing the mentality of Negroes as a race, 
but the conclusions based upon this 
limited contact are contradicted by the 
experience of 7 other persons who had 
employed Negroes; by that of 1 who knew 
Negroes intimately; and by that of an- 
other who taught Negroes in college and 
had associated with intellectual Negroes. 
None of the latter 9 persons had discovered 
mental differences or could distinguish 
between Negroes and other people of 
little training and opportunity. 

The second main classification ‘‘Scien- 
tific Experimentation and Study’’ comptises 
9 persons, mainly college teachers, whose 
opinions were based almost wholly upon 
scientific studies, having themselves either 
administered mental tests to Negroes or 
studied the literature on racial and indi- 
vidual differences of mentality, and, the 
general anthropological and statistical 
theory involved in the subject. This 
classification may be roughly sub-divided 
under the three following headings: 

1. Those who from scientific study 
found no distinguishable traits of mental- 
ity among Negroes: 

2. Those who found distinguishable 
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‘mental traits and believed them to be 
racial and inherent; and 

3. Those who found mental differences 
but attributed them to social environment 
rather than to heredity and race. 

In the first class there was only one 
person; in the second there were five; and 
in the third there were 3 persons—a wide 
variety of opinion among college professors 
and teachers all of whose opinions were 
based upon almost identical scientific data. 

The opinions outlined above pass as 
legal tender on ‘‘Race.’’ They have 
gained wide currency, first, by the fabri- 
cation of fictions on Negro character and 
mentality; second, by the crystallization 
of these fictions into dogmas of racial, 
biological and psychological superiority 
and inferiority in justification of the 
status quo; third, by the constant ex- 
ploitation of these dogmas by certain 
investigators whenever race difference 
has furnished easy explanation of phenom- 
ena, which, while readily lending them- 
selves to an interpretation on the basis of 
race, have been shown by later less sub- 
jective inquiry to be caused by factors 
more social than racial; and above all, 
by the popularization of these things 
through press, pulpit, school and other 
media of popular education until racial 
fictions gain general acceptance and be- 
come intrenched social habit which by 
verbalization is translated into a public 
opinion on the Negro. This public opin- 
ion is not wholly the contemporary 
mind's creation; it is a part of American 
heritage on race. It persists although 
the more flagrant aspects of its economic 
determinants have been obliterated. Its 
universality is felt in the arrangements 
of almost every social institution. Even 
in the labor movement color-caste feeling 

has determined the degree and manner of 
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Negro affiliation. And the logic which 
teaches thet the ultimate interests of 
socially disadvantaged whites and blacks 
are more coincidental than that of white 
capitalists and white wage-earners or of 
black capitalists and black wage-earnets 
has not convinced either American white 
workers or Negroes of its soundness as the 
American Federation of Labor's policy 
relative to the organization of Negro 
workers exemplifies. Aside from the 
operation of peculiar economic forces 
within the Federation to which should 
be ascribed its oscillating attitude toward 
the organization of Negroes, is the fact 
that the proletariat just as the bourgeoisie 
cuts its social cloth according to tradition- 
pattern.** 

Another sidelight on the universality 
of the popular Negro stereotype is the 
opinions of the psychologists reflected in 
main classification II in the foregoing 
table. The psychologists are probably 
not entirely immune to its unconscious 
influence, despite their maturing habit of 
academic objectivity. An analysis of 
the mental tests and the judgment of 
Negro mentality based upon them, seems 
to reveal a prescience for discovering 
Negro inferiority. Nevertheless, Negro 
inferiority is Negro inferiority no matter 
by whom invented. For all of the laby- 
rinthal technology western civilization 
has put at our disposal, we have done 
little more than confirm the pronounce- 
ments of Jefferson, Carroll, Calhoun and 
the rest of the sages of democracy who 
consigned the Negro to a menial station in 
American life. 


2 Vid. “‘A White and Black World in American 
Labor and Politics’’ Abram L. Harris, Socran Forces, 
December 1925. Also, ‘‘Negro Labor's Quarrel with 
White Workingmen,’’ Abram L. Harris, Current His- 
tory, September, 1926. 
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HAS THE NEGRO ARRIVED? 
W. S, TURNER 


OT the least among the changes 
wrought largely by the World 


War, the victory in the name of 
democracy, is the phenomenon which 
some for the want of a better name call 
the New Negro. Of recent we have noted 
in more than one quarter the formal 
announcement of the actual arrival and 
self-discovery of an artistically forgotten 
race. A suppressed and exploited group 
has become articulate within the span of a 
few fleeting years. Race inferiority com- 
plexes are about to be smashed. The sons 
and daughters of erstwhile slaves are 
rejoicing in the power and glory of what 
may be the Negro Renaissance. This 
awakening, however, we are informed, 
is not so sudden as it seems. It has been 


in the making for a generation, Paul 


Laurence Dunbar being its first prophet 
and inspiration. William Pickens, in a 
hard-hitting little book four years ago, 
gave warning that the old Negro was 
passing and that the new Negro was 
already on the scene. 

However, the provocative and in some 
parts brilliant work, The New Negro, 
edited by Alain Locke (Boni & Liveright) 
was the immediate occasion for much talk 
and not a little writing about a subject 
that to the minds of many is hardly begin- 
ning to be. Further discussion is now 
called forth by new viewpoints concerning 
the Negro in two books of fiction, Flight 
by Walter White (Knopf) and Nigger 
Heaven by Carl Van Vechten (Knopf). 

With some rather unusual essays, fiction 


| and poetry on the average as good, if not 


better than the ordinary, the distorted 
pictures of some more or less distinguished 
individuals, Mr. Locke and his associates 
assure us that the new Negro is definitely 


4 


in the saddle. The evidence here given 
is the clear strong voice of youth, the 
changing attitudes of the Negro with 
respect to himself and the white world, 
the new tone and technique in language, 
creative music—sweet melodies, and com- 
pelling jazz. As a matter of fact, how- 
ever, are things so new as they seem? 
It may be in order, therefore to ask What is 
the new Negro and to what extent are 
Negroes generally moved by the new 
spirit? To be sure, the brother in black 
has not received a new biological equip- 
ment. He has not cast off by any swift 
means of social evolution what some may 
think of as primitive instincts of African 
origin. The changing reactions of the 
Negro cannot be explained on the basis 
of an admixture of white and African 
blood. Civilization, in fact, is not a 
matter of blood. It does not pass through 
the germ plasm despite the rationalization 
of writers like Lothrop Stoddard and 
William McDougall. 

Yet blood counts tremendously in the 
determination of social values as both 
Walter White's and Van Vechten’s novels 
show. White Negroes, on this account 
cross the color line as did Mimi Daquin, 
the heroine of Flight, though not as a rule 
for reasons like hers. The assertion is 
made in Nigger Heaven, rhetorically per- 
haps, that ten thousand Negroes are 
“‘passing’’ in New York alone. There is 
no hankering, however, for the kind of 
social equality about which some white 
people are awfully frightened. Across the 
color line there are positions of leadership 
in business and politics together with 
freedom from insult in travel and the con- 
tacts of everyday life. Some Negroes 
live a dual life—passing as white in the 
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industrial world and as colored in social 
relations. For instance, a Negro in 
Harlem may be a white man in a down- 
town business establishment. 

American civilization grants privileges 
and honors inversely with the pigmenta- 
tion of the skin. The Negro inescapably 
and unconsciously accepts this standard 
of evaluation, coming as its does from the 
dominant race. Colored Americans ac- 
cordingly spend millions of dollars to 
blcach their skin and straighten their 
hair. It pays to be white or as little 
black as possible in society in which 
white is a symbol of power and a badge 
of opportunity. Notwithstanding this, 
the Negro is not rapidly becoming white 
through biological processes. In spite 
of the premium placed upon white, he 
views with increasing disapproval the 
illegitimate mixing of white and Negro 
blood.! 

The new Negro is heralded by nothing 
approaching a general revolt in ethics. 
It is surprising that Mr. White's Mimi, 
reared under Catholic and Protestant 
influences, should have been so unso- 
phisticated with respect to, or openly 
opposed to the sex standards of the ortho- 
dox churchgoers and the black Babbitts of 
Atlanta. A new kingdom of brotherhood 
is not necessarily assured by the good 
nature of the Negro. I am not at all 
sure that the loud free laugh and ap- 
parently carefree spirit of the Negro as 
suggested by Flight are indicative of free- 


dom from the venom of race prejudice. 4 


The loud laugh sometimes is due to the 
presence of an unusual vocal apparatus 
and the absence of the restraints and 
inhibitions that largely control the con- 
duct of those who participate more fully 
in the processes of civilization. Nor is 


1Cf. Melville G. Herskovits, ‘“‘The Color Line,’’ 
American Mercury, V1, pp. 207-208. 
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the Negro free from hate as evidenced in 
the fights and factions of his community 
life and organized bodies. He is also 
beginning to hate his oppressors as White 
and Van Vechten indicate. Let alone, he 
loves and hates just about like other 
people. 

Van Vechten raises definitely the question 
of economic security for many educated 
Negroes in Northern cities, who are not 
satisfied with the jobs of Pullman porters 
and bellhops. The white business world 
is still accustomed to think of the Negro 
as fit only to do the dirty work. An 
educated Negro like Van Vechten’s Byron 
Kasson who dares to be something more 
than an elevator boy, is told quickly his 
place and to stay there. The Negro, 
therefore, in view of the reign of Jim 
Crow in economic relations must build 
his own business world. In the North, 
despite good wages here and there, he 
has hardly begun his economic emancipa- 
tion. The migrants who made Harlem 
what it is and the South Side, Chicago, so 
largely black, have not had the average 
economic experience, even for Negroes 
in the South, as land owners or small 
business men. 

Van Vechten paints Harlem a city of 
flimsy economic foundations in so far as 
the Negro is concerned, but in glowing 
colors nevertheless, gay night life, cab- 
arets, beautiful golden brown women and 
handsome black men; Striver’s Row, the 
abode of the brown-skinned aristocracy. 
Such is the Mecca of the New Negro— 
Nigger Heaven. 

New types of behavior, however, 
whether in Harlem or elsewhere, are to 
be defined in terms of changing environ- 
ment. Our modern world with its in- 
credibly swift means of intercommunica- 
tion and transportation is affecting 
Negroes in fundamentally the same way 
that it is affecting other social elements. 
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Ideas of democracy, though slightly com- 

hended, are threatening the foundations 
of class distinctions. The oppressed and 
exploited are rising in revolt. Labor, 
here and there, has discovered its power, 
learned its rights, and is making demands 
in the name of industrial democracy. 
Youth runs wild, horrifying elderly ladies 
and gentlemen who behaved so perfectly 
a generation ago. 

Shut off from the main channels of 
culture owing to severe economic handi- 
caps, the Negro has undergone fewer 
_ changes socially than the average race 

group. The contrary assumption is based 

upon the contrast between the Negro of 
today and the slave of yesterday without 
due appreciation of social transformations 
generally. At most we can only speak 
of the new Negro relatively. After all 
there may be a question as to whether the 
new world of freedom for Negroes is 
merely the dream of poets, or something 
grounded upon social facts. An under- 
standing of the social forces determining 

Negro life leads one to conclude that a 

great deal more of the old order, the old 

Negro and the old viewpoint remains than 

the writers of new declaration of inde- 

pendence seem to realize. The Uncle 

Toms, the subservient type of Negro, has 

not been swept so suddenly from t 

stage of action as some of the exponents 

of the new order assume. We cannot 
determine the extent of the new emancipa- 
tion from the outspoken utterances of 
the Chicago Defender, the Crisis, and the 
ringing pronunciamentos of a handful of 
adventuresome intellectuals housed in 
happy Harlem. But even in Harlem, the 
greatest Negro city in the world, the 
backwoods culture of the South and of 
the sugar cane plantations of the West 
Indies persists. Living in steam-heated 
flats and strutting Seventh Avenue cannot 
convert black peasants into modern men 


' within a single year. 
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In our South particularly, the condi- 
tions that molded the life of the old 
Negro, the economic and social conflict 
evolved from slavery and the aftermath 
of slavery, in a large measure remain. 
Facing an environmental situation of 
ignorant and exploited poor whites and 
Negroes still more ignorant and shame- 
lessly exploited, one does well even to 
dream of a new Negro in a new world 
order. To give two or three concrete 
and rather typical instances, more than 35 
per cent of the Negroes above 21 years of 
age in Georgia, 38 per cent in Alabama, 
and 43 per cent in Louisiana are illiter- 
ate, not to mention the many supposedly 
literate, who can neither read nor write. 
In some parts of the South, notably in 
some sections of Mississippi, 80 to go 
per cent of the Negro farmers are tenants 
and croppers. These unhappy workers 
and the poverty stricken masses in the 
cities, North and South, the millions of 
menials coming inevitably in the transition 
from chattel slavery to economic in- 
dependence, at best can be only slightly 
touched by the thought currents of the 
modern world. H. L. Mencken as usual 
stretches the blanket when he asserts that 
the majority of Negroes have not advanced 
in their thinking processes beyond the 
baboon and porkchop stage, but he does 
score a point against those who are so 
unrestrained in their eulogies of the new 
Negro and his new world of art. 

There is, to be sure, a considerable 
number of isolated Negro intellectuals in 
the South, but the survivals of slavery are 
everywhere in evidence, warping the 
economic structure, here and there, plac- 
ing in positions of political power men 
of the mental caliber and social vision of 
Cole Blease and Pat Harrison. On every 


hand are to be seen the symbols of ser- 
vitude. As matter of historical sequence, 
the fact of Negro slavery still lingers in 
the traditions of the South and the nation 
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as a whole. While this obtains the new 
South, at least, and consequently the new 
Negro, cannot become in any large measure 
social realities. This, quite evidently, 
is not the viewpoint of the dignified 
gentlemen who succeeded in writing so 
beautifully on the South in the April 
number of the Review of Reviews (1926), 
omitting consideration of the Negro al- 
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that is apart from the Negro, are beginning 
to engage the mind of the South. The 
clash between capital and labor, irres- 
pective of color, may be the explanation 
of some. Occasional disinterested schol- 
atship and the gradual diffusion of knowl. 
edge may also be a cause. But there are 
other causes. Gambling orgies in real 
estate, for instance, and the influx of 
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CONFERENCE HELD AT 


THE CHRISTIAN MISSION IN AFRICA: INTERNATIONAL 





LE ZONTE, BELGIUM, 


SEPTEMBER 14-20, 1926 





N 1920-1921, the African Education 
Commission, organized by the 
Phelps-Stokes Fund in codperation 
with various missionary societies in 
Europe and America, visited the principal 
countries of West, Central and South 
Africa and with the sympathetic help 
of the various governments, conducted 
an inquiry into Native education as 
carried on by missionary and government 
agencies. A report entitled ‘‘Education 
in Africa’ was issued by the chairman, 
Dr. Thomas Jesse Jones, who spoke of 
Africa as no longer the ‘‘Dark Continent,”’ 
but the ‘‘Continent of Misunderstandings”’ 
and the ‘‘Continent of Opportunity.’’ 
So much interest was aroused both in 
missionary and in government circles 
that a second commission was organized in 
1924, which visited East Africa and 
South Africa and brought out a second 
report under the title, ‘Education in 
East Africa.’’ It gave a comprehensive 
view of Africa, of the work of govern- 
ments, and of missions, and it pointed 
out the needs and opportunities. 

These reports and the personal contacts 
through these two Commissions increased 
the interest in Africa especially in British 
circles, and a conference was held at 
High Leigh, England in 1924 for the dis- 
cussion of further plans. The Interna- 
tional Conference at LeZoute, Belgium, 
September 14 to 20, 1926, called by the 
International Missionary Council, marks 
a decided advance over anything yet at- 
tempted in codrdinating and strength- 
ening the forces working for a Christian 
civilization in Africa. 

Previous to the Conference a special 
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African number of che International Re- 
view of Missions was brought out with a 
remarkable collection of able papers from 
different viewpoints, Natives, South Afri- ~~ 
can whites, missionaries, scholars, and 
government officials. This number is 
itself a contribution to Africa with its 
informing discussions of the many phases 
of the task confronting Christian civili- 
zation in Africa. 

The Conference was composed of over 
two hundred persons representing first 
of all, the missionaries themselves, en- 
gaged in the various parts of Africa, 
second, missionary societies and boards 
responsible for the missionary policy, 
and third, representatives of various 
governments. In this class were veterans 
in African service, like Sir Frederick 
Lugard, former Governor General of 
Nigeria, M. Louis Franc, late Secretary 
of State for the Colonies for Belgium, 
General de Meulemeester, ex Governor 
of the Belgian Congo, Senor Albert 
d’Oliviera, Portugese Minister in Belgium, 
Sir Edward Garraway, late Resident in 
Basutoland, Mr. W. T. Welsh, Magistrate 
of the Transkei, the Hon. E. B. Denham, 
Colonial Secretary to Kenya Colony, Dr. 
Gilks of the Kenya Medical Service, 
Major Hanns Vischer, Secretary of the 
African Education Committee of the 
British Colonial Office, and Dr. C. T. 
Loram of the Native Affairs Commission 
of the Union of South Africa. These 
men spoke with authority and from long 
and successful experience. 

In addition, among the consultative 
members, were leaders in education and in 
public health, with experience in Native 
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education in Africa, and in Negro educa- 
tion in America. Among the latter were 
Dr. Thomas Jesse Jones and Dr. Anson 
Phelps-Stokes of the Phelps-Stokes Fund, 
Dr. James H. Dillard, President of the 
Jeanes and Slater Boards, Mr. James L. 
Sibley, Educational Advisor of Liberia, 
Dr. E. C. Sage of the General Education 
Board, Miss Charlotte Thorn of the 
Calhoun School, and Miss Grace House 
of the Penn School, President John Hope 
of Morehouse College, President S. G. 
Atkins of the Slater Normal School, and 
Mrs. Florence C. Williams of the North 
Carolina Health Department. 

The Conference also had the counsel of 
eminent scholars like Professor Richter of 
the University of Berlin, and Professor 
Westerman of the University of Berlin, 
the foremost authority on African Lan- 
guages and Director of the International 
Institute of African Languages and Tribal 
Cultures. 

The meetings were presided over by Dr. 
Donald Fraser, and the program was 
carefully planned by Mr. J. H. Oldham, 
Secretary of the International Missionary 
Council. To their wise planning and 
balanced judgment was: due in no small 
measure the fact that so many persons, 
with a great variety of opinions, could 
sit together for a week and spend their 
time in profitable discussion of the things 
of common interest to all, and in general, 
to avoid needless controversial issues. 
There was frankness of speech and 
opinion, but along with it a reasonable- 
ness of spirit and sanity of judgment that 
made the constructive note the dominant 
one during the whole Conference. As 
someone expressed it, it was not a case of 
"Ciimer. . . oO, bet of “bom. . 
and.”’ 

One thinks of the missionary leaders of 
the Conference as the spiritual successors 
of David Livingstone, for with the prac- 
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tical idealism which characterized his 


efforts, they have in a genuinely religious 
spirit sensed the true issues in Africa and 
are bringing to bear the enlightened 
Christian conscience of the world upon 
the responsibility of the European nations 
for their African colonies and mandates, 
Livingstone saw that the economic basis 
of society resting upon siavery and polyg- 
amy must be changed to give Christian 
ideals a chance to live. He not only 
sought to evangelize heathen tribes but 
to open up trade routes and markets for 
raw materials. These were the necessary 
supplements to police measures in putting 
an end to the slave trade, for they offered 
a better form of labor with higher rewards. 
So today the economic development of 
the continent, with a stabilized agricul- 
ture, improved waterways, railways and 
highways, will further release vast num- 
bers of Natives from the wasteful drudgery 
of carrying loads upon their heads fora 
more productive form of labor, which will 
supply the means for a higher standard of 
life. 

To prepare the Native for these enor 
mous changes, to restrain the unscrupulous 
exploitation of human life and labor, 
and to guide the forces that are building a 
new Africa are the tasks which call for 
the utmost devotion, understanding and 
resourcefulness on the part of both mis- 
sionaries and government officials. 

Speaking for the missionaries, Mr. J. 
H. Oldham sounded the keynote, when 
he said that the dominating missionary 
thought of the age to which we were heits, 
was ‘Get out to Africa, India, China. 
The new call is not only to get out there, 
but to get into the main stream and life 
of Africa, to get into education and 
government and business and introduce 
the Christian leaven in those realms.” 

Sir Frederick Lugard, whose notable 
achievements as Governor of Nigeria 
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entitle him to speak with peculiar au- 
thority, voiced the enlightened attitude 
of governments in saying that the inter- 
national recognition of the prirciple of 
trusteeship is as significant today as was 
the breaking up of the slave trade one 
hundred years ago. The task of govern- 
ments in Africa is not merely the bringing 
of enormous sources of raw material into 
the current of trade and commerce, but 
the bringing of the great Native popula- 
tion with all their differences of language 
and tribal custom into contact with 
Western civilization, safeguarding their 
health, their moral and physical sta- 
mina, nourishing their intellectual life, 
and giving them time and opportunity 
to make their own peculiar contributions 
to civilization and the welfare of man- 
kind. 

South Africa supports a large self- 
governing white population. Perhaps 
Kenya and other favored elevated regions 
of Africa are destined to support a con- 
siderable white population. The situa- 
tion of these white communities is one of 
peculiar difficulty, calling for many deli- 
cate adjustments, as in our Southern 
States, where two races live side by side; 
but in Africa the situation is far more 
complex with the difference in language 
and religion, and the fact that a relatively 
small group has to maintain its European 
civilization, which it cherishes, in contact 
with an overwhelming number of Natives 
upon a much lower level of life with many 
heathen and barbarous customs. The 
white Christian community of South 
Africa, through its churches, is recogniz- 
ing its obligation to bring Christianity 
and a higher form of civilization to the 
Natives and through their efforts great 
progress has already been made. The 
white people of South Africa are spending 
more than a half million dollars a year 
upon these Native missions. Native lead- 
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ers are emerging, and separate churches 
are increasing rapidly in numbers and 
influence as the result. 

In general throughout the vast stretches 
of tropical Africa, Europeans are present 
only in very small numbers and as a 
temporary element in the population, 
concerned with business or government, 
and the development of Africa can only 
come through the development of the 
Native Africans. Acting upon the idea of 
introducing the Christian leaven into the 
main currents of African life, the Con- 
ference held sectional meetings, consider- 
ing the following topics: Ev_ngelization 
and the Church, Health and Native Wel- 
fare, Economic Development, Education, 
Language and Literature. In these dis- 
cussions were brought to bear the thought 
and experience of the best leaders in their 
fields and statements of general plans and 
policies were drawn up, submitted’ to the 
entire Conference, debated, modified, and 
adopted. 

The section on Education was presided 
over by Dr. C. T. Loram, of the Union 
of South Africa. Dr. Loram called 
attention to the fact that the Union 
of South Africa is educating 250,000 
Native children in schools supported 
by public taxation. Promising begin- 
nings have been made in other territories. 
Thus, in Uganda the expense of education 
two years ago was $10,000. This year 
it amounts to $150,000, and it will soon 
be $500,000. In West Africa the College 
at Achimota is receiving $400,000 a year 
from Government funds. This section 
pointed out the success which has at- 
tended the Advisory Councils through 
which Natives, missionaries and members 
of the non-official community assist the 
government officials in working out edu- 
cational plans and policies, and suggested 
still further coGperation; recommended 
the plan of the Jeanes visiting teachers, 
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which has proven so helpful in the South- 
ern States; advocated the use of the Native 
tongue in the schools for the first three 
years, and as far as possible beyond that. 
At the end of the third year, a European 
language is to be introduced as a subject. 
Emphasis is to be placed upon religious 
education, not only as a subject of instruc- 
tion, but as the basis of character develop- 
ment. The curriculum and the whole 
life and activity of the school and com- 
munity must have a religious basis. The 
appointment of a commission to inquire 
into the best methods and technique of 
religious instruction was urged. 

The subject of land tenure was discussed 
as one of fundamental importance to any 
development of Native life. It was 
pointed out that Native tenure must be 
made as secure and as valid in law as the 
land held by whites under individual 
ownership. The Conference also placed 
itself on record as opposing forced labor 
for private gain under any circumstances, 
and, after considerable discussion, gave 
its approval to community labor only in 
accordance with tribal custom in case of 
disaster such as floods, famine and 
epidemics. 

Of especial interest to American Negroes 
was a report of the committee inquiring 
into the responsibility and opportunity 
of American Negroes to participate in 
missionary work for African Natives. 
At the present time most African govern- 
meats do not welcome American Negroes, 
this prejudice being based upon unfor- 
tunate agitations and disturbances led 
by some American Negroes in the past. 
These prejudices can be overcome and 
much is already being done to overcome 
them by the able and constructive work 
of missionaries like Mr. Max Yergan, 
a graduate of Shaw University, North 
Carolina. It is suggested that Negroes 
of America should be permitted by govern- 
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ments and encouraged by missionary socie- 
ties to play an increasingly important part 
in the evangelization and education of 
Africa, and that the number of their mis- 
sionaries should be increased as rapidly as 
qualified candidates are available and as 
their representatives in Africa still further 
succeed in gaining for their people and § 
their societies public confidence which is 
essential to further progress. The friendly 
offices of the International Missionary 
Council are available both to missionary 
societies and to the governments, on the 
one hand to smooth the way for their 
entrance and on the other hand to see to 
it that only well qualified persons are 
recommended, who are likely to do work 
meriting government recognition and 
support. 

Of particular interest to Americans was 
a report by Mr. James L. Sibley, repre- 
senting seven missionary societies and 
agencies, working in Liberia as educa- 
tional advisor. Mr. Sibley gave an ac 
count of his visits to the various mis 
siorary schools of Liberia, of the eager 
desire of the people for schools and of the 
willingness of the government and mis 
sionaries to work together in a well co 
ordinated system of education for the 
entire country. He described the great 
odds and difficulties the government has 
faced, but spoke hopefully of its ability 
to deal with the situation, pointing out 
that public expenditures for education, 
while still small, had increased rapidly 
within the past three years. The Govert- 
ment of Liberia requires all instruction 
to be in the English language, but Mr. & 
Sibley pointed out the need of suitable 
text books, taking into account African 
life and customs, to take the place of 
readers for elementary children telling § 
about oak leaves and Jack Frost. Ia 
addition to a system of elementary village 
schools, Mr. Sibley proposes secondary 
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schools in the larger centres with work in 
iculture and home making similar to 
that of the Jeanes teachers and demonstra- 
tion agents in the South. He also points 
out the need of higher education, which at 
present is insufficient to train employees 
for the government. 
Altogether the LeZoute Conference has 
brought mission, government and Native 
into closer relation and understanding. 
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Comprehensive plans have been laid down 
for the development of Africa through 
the Christian development of the Native 
Africans—a task which might well ap- 
pall the missionary churches in its mag- 
nitude, but it is not too great for the 
Divine Providence which rules over the 
destinies of the world and uses all the 
forces making for righteousness, justice 
and good-will. 


GUIDES TO PERIODICAL READING 
GEORGE B, LOGAN 


The South, it may frankly be admitted, 
isa laggard in civilization. Her position 
is due less to climate or general economic 
couditions than to the presence of the 
Negro, and less to the memory of slavery, 
reconstruction, or to the separation of the 
races than to the persistent mental attitude 
of her white citizens that has been the 
legacy of the past. Her people are 
afraid—of hard work, of black domina- 
tion, of progressive Northerners, of bi- 
partisan politics, of religious liberalism, 
and their wholly unwarranted superiority 
complex will not allow them to recognize 
or conquer their fears. These are the 
none too pleasant words spoken anent 
“The Negro and the Backwardness 
of the South’’ by Hannibal G. Duncan 
in the Journal of Applied Sociology for No- 
vember. 


Are there two sides to a lynching? Can 
the act ever be justified? John P. Fort 
brands it in the December Forum as a return 
t0 primitive animalism, a backsliding 


fom our thousand-year climb into the 


tealm of personal responsibility, a victim- 
izing less of any individual than of the 
law itself. His opponent, George W. 
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Chamlee, also a Tennesseean, does not 
quite defend lynching in the abstract but, 
from the recital of an actual case in which 
the community tock into its own hands 
the law that the courts failed to ad- 
minister, shows that it may sometimes be 
the only road to justice. He thinks the 
threat of it may be the most effective 
deterrent to crimes against white women, 
and the strongest bulwark of that social 
inequality which no true Southerner will 
ever consent to weaken. 


“The Race Problem in the United 
States,’’ with the Negroes drifting north 
and to the cities, with social, political, 
and econymic liberty varying with their 
place of residence, and with on the whole 
a deepening of racial prejudice, is studied 
in the December American Review by Don 
D. Lescohier. Its roots lie in the con- 
viction that the Negro is inferior, which 
itself is due to his heritage of slavery, his 
low economic status, and the repugnance 
of the whites to intermarriage. There 
are four possible solutions to this problem: 
hardening of the present caste system, 
colonization in Africa, the South Ameri- 
can policy of complete equality, and the 
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Northern tendency toward equality in 
civic and economic relations with separa- 
tion in social life. This last, brought 
about by inter-racial codperation, will 
prove in the long run the only feasible 
way out. 


May we not come to a better understand- 
ing of the race problem in the South 
through the sociological principle of 
“consciousness of kind?’’ Whatever in 
man is obviously and strikingly unlike 
ourselves we instinctively assume to be 
non-human and outside the pale of sym- 
pathetic concern. Hence has come the 
unwarranted belief in an inferior race, 
made into a caste by the limitations put 
upon personality, and hence the denial of 
political and social rights through racial 
fears, more damaging perhaps to the 
whites than to the Negroes. But is it not 
possible, suggests M. Ashby Jones in the 
Virginia Quarterly Review for January, to 
use this social law of consciousness of 
kind as a touchstone for the bettering of 
race relations, and while maintaining the 
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distinct integrity of each people to attack 
their mutual problems in the true spit 
of Christianity? 


The problem in eugenics raised py 
American immigration has been only 
recently recognized. For a hundred year 
we welcomed all who came, with firm 
belief in equality and liberty, the powerof 
environment over bad heredity, and the 
efficacy of education. But since 18% 
individual restrictions have been in force, 
and since 1917, made aware through th 
theory of Nordic superiority and the army 
mental tests that alien race, religion, and 
speech present formidable barriers to a! 
similation, we have rigidly limited ou 
newcomers on supposedly ethnic and ev- 
genic grounds. This shifting of emphasis 
is ably presented from a foreign viewpoint 
by André Siegfried in the October Eugenic: 
Review. The author believes that only 
individuals with a common background of 
ideas, « common religion, and a common 
language can be readily merged into any 
existing culture. 
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THE RELATION BETWEEN PUBLIC AND PRIVATE ENTER- 


PRISES IN PUBLIC WELFARE SERVICE 
ROBERT W. KELSO 


Dr. Kelso is presenting the first article in the promised discussion of governmental 
responsibility for social work. A second article dealing with critical analysis of 


textbooks and procedure in political science and social work will be presented at an 


carly date. 





N ANY government, instituted by the 


to those interests which they have in 
common, the individual ceases to be thte 
serf or the vassal or the retainer of an 
overlord. The divine right of kings 
becomes the inalienable sovereignty of 
the whole people. Consequently every 
person living under such a commonwealth 
is himself a sovereign invested with the 
tight to govern himself through that co- 
Operative association which we call 
government. And as a corollary to the 
proposition that his commonwealth is 
derived from no exotic authority but 
tather from him alone, it follows that 
he must hoe his own row or become a 
burden upon the whole people. 

When a man falls ill with tuberculosis 
and is no longer able to earn, he must at 
once fall back upon his accumulated 
wealth, if he have any, and that failing 
then upon the charity of his kin. 
Through the course of ages, during which 
the patronymic family has been the unit 
of society, kinship has been held to carry 


people who live under it, as a service - 
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obligations of support as well as rights in 
persons and property. The patient's kin 
are held therefore, not as a direct obliga- 
tion flowing from individual to individual 
of the same blood but as a right vesting 
in the community which can be validated 
only by requiring that the blood kin 
assume such liability. This responsibility 
is confined within narrowly defined limits 
and runs usually in the line of consan- 
guinity, up and down. Seldom if ever 
does it include collaterals. 

If there are no kin of the direct line, 
required by law, nor any kin of any sort 
willing out of charity to help him, he 
must be at the mercy of his neighbors. 
These obviously have no legal obligation 
towards him; yet there is in the phi- 
losophy of public relief a principle which 
argues that one’s neighbors are more 
responsible than those citizens who have 
no local contact and live perhaps at the 
distant confines of the jurisdiction. This 
is the principle that out-relief is local. 
Its basic theory is that im cases of de- 
pendency, where the law requires society 
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to relieve, it will begin first with those 
who are neighbors and townsmen. Out 
of this reasoning grows the law of legal 
settlement. Where a man lives, where 
his children are bred and reared, there 
where his life is spent, his food and 
shelter provided and his adjustment to his 
social environment made, there is his real 
dwelling place, his abode; and those, his 
neighbors, who have been nearest him 
in his days of validity, shall be first to 
succor him in his distress. 

But the peaceful, bucolic life of long 
ago has given way to struggling conges- 
tion of population in which the home 
and the fireside are hard to identify. 
Space forms no boundary in modern social 
life, hence the indentification of neighbor 
and villager is increasingly difficult. 
The whole community must take upon 
itself much that might formerly be left 
to the individual. But in the absence of 
statute, the neighbor or townsman has no 
liability, and in the presence of a settle- 
ment law and a law requiring local poor 
relief, the patient can himself have no 
legal claim upon his neighbor. The 
right lies, if at all, in the community 
and can be validated only by imposing the 
responsibility for its own benefit, not the 
benefit, in the first instance, of the patient. 

Now let parent or grandparent or child 
or grandchild or neighbor or townsman 
fail him, and our patient becomes de- 
pendent for food, shelter and treatment 
upon the whole people, in fact, just as in 
theory, he was, the moment his own 
property and the power to acquire prop- 
erty failed him. 

What shall society do with him? 

It can let him die. In badly over- 
populated communities of the past and 
perhaps in a few of the urban centres of 
misery of our present day civilization, 
infanticide has been an expression of this 
method of treatment. Nature would let 
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him die, but human society proceeds upon 

an ethical basis of equal opportunity, 

{ out of which is born the altruistic pring. 
ple of “‘live and let live,’ and the theory 
that each citizen is a positive value, real 
or potential in society,’ By this ethical 
philosophy, for instance, it becomes the 
gist of the offence of murder that thereby 
the state has lost a citizen, a thing of 
value. And so here, if the patient is 
allowed to die,—no matter how weak, no 
matter how unlikely to regain self-sup- 
port,—society has thereby lost a citizen, 
a thing of value. He must be succored 
if possible. 

Society can decide to succor him. If 
so, the problem then becomes one of 
method. It may and usually does make 

its first attempt by finding an individual 
or a Class of individuals whom it declares 
on a basis of equity more responsible under 
the circumstances than anyone else, plac- 
ing upon them the primary burden of 
support. But as such person or group 
cannot be found in all cases—indeed will 
fail in a large percentage of the cases— 
society must go further. It must say 
that if no one is more responsible than 
another in the whole commonwealth, then 
the load shall be apportioned equally 
upon all. Arriving at this stage we have 
the familiar statutory provision of public 
relief out of taxation. Let this then, 
roughly stated, represent the theory of 
public responsibility for the support of 
the individual who cannot support him- 
self. What is the legal status of the 
governmental instrument chosen to cafty 
out this obligation to relieve, and whatis 
its relationship to the people, the sov 
ereign, by whom it is created? 


The first principle emerging from ag 


inspection of the public welfare instru 
ment is that it is the creature of the people 
created not through that slowly crystal 
lizing public opinion as to what is right 
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and what is wrong—the common law— 
but rather through express declaration of 
their sovereign will, that is through 
statute. (Statutes are written expressions 
of the will of the people.\ They are con- 
crete in their nature and“are never to be 
taken to mean what they do not say or 
unmistakably imply. They are to be 
construed strictly. 

Being thus a creature of the people, set 
up by a strictly construed expression of 
their will, the public welfare department 
becomes in law and in fact an agent of the 
public will, as narrow in scope and dis- 


| cretion always as that expression, the 


statute. It is a trustee of the people, 
with concrete instructions as to its duties. 
Itis supported by appropriations from the 
store of money held by the people in 
common, raised by them through taxes, 
alloted in the abler jurisdictions through 
itemized budget systems. 

In order to make clearer the relationship 
of public bodies of this sort to private 
social service enterprises in actual practice, 
itis pertinent to this analysis to inquire 
somewhat into the tendencies and weak- 
nesses of the public department. Its 
first limitation is that it has little dis- 
cretion or flexibility in the method and 
extent of its functioning under its en- 
abling act. If the law says, for instance, 
that mothers’ aid can be given to mothers 
and their dependent children under four- 
teen, relief cannot under that law be ex- 
tended to a child of a mothers’ aid bene- 
ficiary who is fourteen years and one day 
od. The fact that officers frequently 
wink at the law does not render their 
transgression of the fixed boundary any the 
less illegal. 


§ The second serious limitation is that as 


the creature of statute and the instrument 
set up to carry out the public will, they 
ate seldom able to meet problems when 
they arise. They appear on the scene long 


4gt 


after the fact. In truth, social needs 
cry aloud for relief, sometimes for decades, 
before the sovereign people get round to 
expressing their will in the matter at all. 
Hence the public department follows 
long after the fact and is for the most 
parta remedial and palliative agency. 
% The third major defect is found in the 
lack of a long-time policy of operation 
and a woodenness of procedure in expendi- 
tures. When the appropriation is spent, 
no further liability can be incurred. The 
sovereign people must speak again, show- 
ing their willingness to spend more. 

A final stricture upon effectiveness in 
the public service lies in the refusal of the 
people to pay salaries sufficient to attract 
skilful workmen to a difficult service. 
The result is mediocre personnel, neces- 
sarily protected from politics by more or 
less wooden civil service systems which 
yield quantitative rather than qualitative 
values. 

But the revolution of the iast century 
in the law is echoed by a parallel in 
government. Whereas the law was form- 
erly based upon contract—the law of 
property and property rights—it is com- 
ing, through the necessity born of human 
congestion, to rest upon social relations— 
the law of persons. In terms of govern- 
ment this means that the individual is 
becoming the great asset in community 
values, and departments of public health, 
corrections, education and the public 
welfare are coming more and more to be 
thought of as leaders in the development 
of the philosophy and the method of 
public services looking to community 
betterment. It is out of this basic change 
in human attitudes that has sprung the 
remarkable development of public de- 
partments during the past decade in the 
several states of the North American 
union. No more spectacular develop- 
ment—save perhaps this growth of federa- 
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tions—has come about in this century 
than this rebirth and rapid expansion of 
our public departments. 

Bearing this analysis of the public 
welfare agency in mind, what justifica- 
tion can be found for the existence of 
private associations in the field of social 
work? Obviously the field of operations 
is not divisible. Poverty and depend- 
ency, delinquency, prostitution, disease, 
feeble-mindedness: these have a sameness 
which forbids any strict dividing line 
between the efforts of public agencies and 
voluntary societies. They must both 
deal with the same subject matter. If 
they vary at all, therefore, it must be in 
the character of their respective ap- 
proaches to the problem. 

The yoluntary effort in public welfare 
service arises out of the initiative of some 
one individual who sees or thinks he 
sees an evil in society which is capable of 
remedy but is either neglected or is not 
adequately met. Single-handed or with 
the support and codperation of others of 
like mind, he sets out to cope with the 
problem, or selects agents who will carry 
out his purpose. Such a combination of 
individuals is like the government de- 
partment in that both are associations. 
Each carries its mandate, if any it have, 
from the whole people. Neither is in- 
pendent of the whole people. In 
theory, then, they are both equally the 
servants of the people. But they differ in 
practice in this one vital particular, 
namely, that the government department 
operates under the constant and immediate 
control of the whole people which says 
‘these things you must do and account 
constantly for your conduct therein,” 
while the private association stands de- 
tached from direct control, functioning 
under a written permission of the whole 
people which says in effect ‘‘these things 
you are at liberty to do provided you do 
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not transgress the express limitations of 
the law.”’ It is all the difference between 
a mandatory and a negative injunction, 

The most familiar type of voluntary 
enterprise is the charitable trust set up 
by a will. The testator, desiring to 
render some service to society and hoping, 
as in most instances, to perpetuate his 
name and influence after his death, leaves 
property for the purpose of carrying out 
some specific efiort looking to social 
betterment. He may establish an orphan- 
age for children, a hospital for the sick, or 
a home for the aged. His right to set up 
such an institution and the sanctions 
which the law has set about a testa- 
mentary trust are more fully explained in 
the next chapter. At the time of making 
his declaration he chooses certain persons 
to carry out his will; and these, perpetuat- 
ing themselves by the method permitted 
in the document of their creation, become 
the trustees and managers of a voluntary 
public welfare agency. The majority of 
private charitable agencies now operating 
in the United States have originated in 
this manner. 

A less usual method of establishment, 


but a constantly increasing method, as § 


the civic nature of charitable enterprises 
becomes more clearly seen, is the small 
committee—evolved out of the initiative 
of some individual advocating a reform 
or the combatting of some specific social 
ill—which seeks a franchise from the 
government for the purpose of carrying 
on a charitable service. It may have the 
promise of gifts or it may seek its franchise 
purely upon its faith in the generosity of 
public spirited citizens when the worth 
of the undertaking shall have been pte 
sented to them. In the smal] jurisdiction 


of Massachusetts there are some fifty § 


such charters granted each year. Ex 
amination of the subsequent activities of 


these new ventures indicates that about J 
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thirty of them die within a year or two, 
and that among the survivors are apt to 
be those which have substantial trusts 
to begin with, while among the deaths 
are most of those which have set out on 
faith in public generosity, and found their 
faith greater than their power to attract 
support. 

The rule of thumb in American citizen- 
ship is that the individual may do as he 
pleases provided his conduct does not 
harm his neighbor and is not contrary to 
the interests of society at large. For 
practical purposes he finds the gauge of 
such harms in the prohibitions of the law 
and will go as far as they permit. But 
there are always in our citizenship a con- 
siderable number of individuals who are 
public spirited—who feel a keen re- 
sponsibility for the welfare of society, 
and who recognize the fact that govern- 
ment as a service to democracy must func- 
tion out of the constructive thought of its 
citizenry. They therefore seek to lead 
the community in combatting social ills, 
exercising to this end that wide range of 
personal liberty which gives the American 
citizen his world reputation of in- 
dividualist. 

This voluntary group may not know 
much about the theory of government or 
the philosophy of social service—usually 
it knows little—but it has a purpose which 
it believes to be consonant with the public 
well-being. Most frequently that object 
is bound up with the religious or de- 
nominational interests of the promoters. 
So highly respected is this good intent that 
the law hedges it about with extra- 
ordinary protection. If it acquires prop- 
erty the law declares it to constitute a 
trust for the benefit of the indefinite 
public. The trustees may not convert it 
to their own use, but on the other hand 
it may accumulate forever, being wholly 

free from the rule against perpetuities, 
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applicable to private trusts. Its property 
cannot be reached by attachment or execu- 
tion in favor of a private interest, even 
though that interest be a claim for labor 
rendered or supplies sold and delivered. 
Its funds are free from taxation on the 
theory that they belong to the public 
anyway and taxation is in such case only a 
transfer from one pocket to the other. 

For purposes of organized social service 
enterprises, the law has never declared 
what constitutes the public welfare, hence 
there may be conceivably as many defini- 
tions as there are agencies in the field. 
Let the voluntary organization but de- 
clare that its undertaking is not for pro- 
fit and the law will declare it to be char- 
itable and straightway invest it with all 
the immunities and exemptions of a char- 
itable trust. A board of directors of a 
charitable agency is for all practical 
purposes a law unto itself, If it wishes to 
break up a family of the helpless poor it 
does it. If it thinks a brother and sister 
are better off separated it partsthem. Ifit 
deems an unmarried mother incompetent 
to keep and nurse her baby, it takes the 
infant away and places it in an orphanage, 
or in a foster home, or offers it for adop- 
tion, as it pleases. It can accept the last 
$500 owned by the aged applicant for its 
old ladies’ home and put her in a room 
with other old ladies as crotchety as 
herself or worse, leaving her to repine in 
unhappiness. Whatever it may do in 
these particulars it decides upon its own 
judgment without let or hindzance from 
the public which it serves, save for those 
obvious restrictions upon wrong doing 
and those safeguards of public policy 
which are too blunt to reach the refine- 
ments of social case work. 

As an effective instrament for the pro- 
tection of society and the furtherance 
of the public welfare, the private agency 
labors under sundry handicaps. Most im- 
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portant among these is its obvious lack 
of legal authority over the person. While 
a private society may receive a child into 
its care, its power over such child as 
against the rights of the parent is limited 
to the express sanction contained in its 
charter. It does not take custody. It is 
not guardian. It cannot decree adoption. 
Neither has it power over its client's 
property except through contract. ‘As 
against the public agency the private 
society is infinitely weaker as an agent 
of the sovereign people where custody or 
control of the person are concerned. 

A second important weakness is found 
in the inflexibility of testamentary trusts. 
Benjamin Franklin dies in 1790 leaving 
$3000 for the relief of young artisans on 
condition that the capital fund shall in- 
crease for one hundred years, after which 
the income is to be lent to young artisans 
with which to buy tools. Meanwhile 
the young artisan needing his separate kit 
of tools, vanishes, and the member of a 
labor union appears in his stead. The 
loan fund finds no takers and becomes in- 
operative. A manufacturer dies in 1878 
leaving his factory and other property 
for an institute of industry for the training 
of a narrowly restricted class of boys in 
“‘the business of agriculture.’’ The trust 
goes into operation and continues for 
forty years by which time the restricted 
class has practically disappeared and the 
trust becomes inoperative. A home for 
the aged, having trust funds limited to the 
maintenance of a home only, finds a greater 
need for relief outside its walls than it 
finds inside, and discovers through analy- 
sis that it can do much more good by out- 
relief, yet it has no funds for such purpose 
and cannot reach beyond its building. 
So inflexible is ‘this testamentary trust 
that in a state like Massachusetts, where 
there are 112 private charitable homes 
for the aged, we find the public homes or 
almshouses better classified and far in 
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advance of the private homes, in the 
modern development toward i 

cate on a hospital basis for the aged infirm, 
leaving the ambulatory cases for out- 
relief. The private homes still continue 
for the most part to receive only the ap- 
plicant who has money enough (from 
$300 to $1000) to get in; who is able 
bodied enough to come and go about the 
house; and who is happy and cheerful 
enough in disposition to fit harmoniously 
into the household. Frequently the most 
needy old folks lack all three. The dead 
hand of the past reaching forward intoa 
new world of the present with its com 
stantly changing human relationships 
thus reduces the efficiency of more than 
half of all our private charitable trusts 
and renders some of them anti-social. 

The limitations of testamentary dis- 
positions are less damaging to the great 
civic enterprise than limitations of reli- 
gious denomination. The church is the 
matrix of organized charity. In all times 
men have recognized their moral duty to 
the church hefore their civic duty to 
government. Hence it is that the moral 
duty to lift up the fallen and to succor the 
weak took shape in private benevolences 
long before communities of men undertook 
through their association of government 
to extend relief to the socially inadequate. 
With the separation of church from state 
the basis of social work has become civic, 
supplanting the older foundation of the 
sect or religious group. 

But the mechanism of charity is slow 
to change. Consequently the modern 
American city contains a multiplicity of 
restricted church relief and child care 
agencies with only a small, though 
increasing nucleus of civic foundations in 
social work. The result is factionalism 
in the face of a community need for 
oneness of program in combatting social 
ills. 

A third limitation on private activity 
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atises out of the lack in many instances of 
sufficient capital funds to guarantee con- 
tinuity of service. As the volume of relief 
is heaviest when business is dullest, and 
as hard times make benevolences fewer, 
the agency which must depend entirely or 
in great part upon current gifts falls 
helpless beneath the mounting grist of 
cases thrown upon it by business depres- 
sion. To a degree still all too slight, the 
charitable trust, the income of which is 


| distributed among social agencies at the 


discretion of the trustees, is coming to 
serve as a reservoir or sinking fund for 
such unstable agencies. The newer dis- 
trict nursing and tuberculosis associations 
ate peculiarly subject to such maladjust- 
ments between income and case load. 

A fourth handicap of the private agency 
arises out of the lack of public oversight. 
The American public knows little and 
cares less about the work of private social 
agencies. There is no one to watch 
the daily round of the agency staff save an 
executive responsible to a board of direc- 
tors who meet at intervals but do little else 
in the way of oversight. There is no 
public réview of the decisions of such a 
board on matters of public policy. They 
may put into their annual report just what 
they please and as little as they please. 
Such general supervision as governments 
are beginning to take is still for the most 
part subject to the consent of the agency 
supervised. The influence of the religious 
group continuing on from <n older order 
of things is responsible for this civic 
timidity on the part of modern govern- 
ment. In spite of this serious bar to 
excellence, the observer may find a re- 
markable degree of good intent and a fair 
percentage of efficiency. But the tend- 
ency is always toward laxity, and only 
the enthusiasm of the modern case worker 
stands against it. 

Finally, the private agencies are so far 
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isolated from each other in their several 
lines of effort, so disintegrated as a co- 
ordinated force working for social better- 
ment, that each must unavoidably follow 
the policy of cut-and-try. Each is in fact 
engaged in a frolic of its own. New 
departures are entered into as experi- 
ments in the hope that a sound justifica- 
tion for the service may develop and 
that a new method of combatting social 
evils may be discovered. Such new de- 
partures in social service may be under- 
taken as the need arises and in an effort 
to meet the need. Unlike the functioning 
of the public department, the private 
agency is not required to wait for a long 
demonstration of the need and a written 
mandate from the people. It can decide, 
by a vote of its board of directors, to go 
ahead with such funds as it has or thinks 
it can certainly raise. It need not use 
methods established by long usage as 
feasible but may invent new ones. It is 
not necessary at the outset that the whole 
public have confidence; it is enough if the 
board of directors vote it. In a word the 
ptivate organization may pioneer where 
the public agency may not. 

Perhaps enough has already been said 
about the oneness of the field of public 
welfare service. It may serve to clarify 
any logical allotment of the field between 
these two instruments of service if some 
of the more important similarities are re- 
emphasized. 

From the point of view of the individual 
there is no place at which his continuing 
condition of distress can be divided. He 
is the same person and his misery has no 
two complexions, whether he be helped 
by the public or the private agency. The 
family is the same and its difficulties in 
rehabilitation are not changed by reason 
of the auspices under which help is ex- 
tended. The development of a supervised 
playground in a tenement district will 
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face the same needs and receive benefits 
of the same nature whether it be run by a 
neighborhood association of ladies or a 
public park commission. It is only a 
matter of bookkeeping to the old man 
dying of cancer whether his hospital bill 
is paid by a private hospital fund or by a 
poor relief appropriation from a city 
budget. 

The field of social service effort is of one 
warp and one woof, woven of a myriad 
social contacts and relationships, crying 
out with the same needs and for the most 
part demanding the same recognized 
methods of treatment. 

Is there then any practicable classifica- 
tion of tasks by which greater efficiency 
in service can be gained through the 
assignment of a definite part of the load 
to the public agency and retaining an 
equally concrete sector in the charge of the 
voluntary agency? Above all, is it pos- 
sible to draw such metes and bounds 
about these respective channels of effort 
as will indicate whether the presence of 
both is necessary to public welfare service, 
and if not, when the one agency or the 
other should be discontinued? 

In seeking to map out the dividing line 
between public and private agency func- 
tioning, an obvious query immediately 
arises. It is foreshadowed in our discus- 
sion of the nature of the public depart- 
ment. Ifthe public agency is the creature 
of statute which defines or assumes the 
social problem and outlines the method of 
treatment, how shall the public obtain the 
knowledge of social ills upon which to 
base an intelligent expression of its will? 
Whence comes the knowledge upon which 
to base legislation? It can hardly create a 
board or agency with a roving commission 
to hunt up social problems. It does in 
fact set up boards of special inquiry but 
almost never do such bodies come into 
existence until after influential groups of 
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citizens have represented a need, and 
usually it is a critical need. Government 
almost universally functions only after 
the fact. In terms of preventive social 
service this is all too late. In some 
fashion a process of experimentation must 
be kept going. In practice this is found 
in the efforts of the private social agency. 

The first major classification between 
public and private agencies therefore is 
that in the main the public agency ad- 
ministers relief and other public welfare 
measures, while the private agency expeti- 
ments in the field of problems and methods 
not yet fully demonstrated as practicable 
for social legislation and the functioning 
of governmental agencies, for the cost of 
whica the whole public is to be taxed. 


Thus the care of aged dependents who § 


are without relatives liable or friends 
willing to help them has been for centuries 
recognized as a duty of the government. 
There is no longer any doubt about it. 
But whether it is sound public policy to 
pour tax money into the family budgets of 
mothers with young dependent children, 
where there is not enough support to keep 
the home together, the breadwinner being 
sick or dead or in prison or a deserter, is a 
problem containing many doubts. It 
needs experimentation to discover whether 
such aid would tend to pauperize instead 
of help those children toward solid 
citizenship. Governments in the United 
States are now assuming this obligation 
but their reasoning is obscure and the 
problem is still ill digested. Mothers’ 
aid is in the transition stage between ex- 
perimentation by voluntary groups and 
administration by the public departments. 

A second important division has to do 
with the liberties of the individual. 
Governments no longer farm out the cus- 
tody of persons to private individuals; 
nor do they as a general practice give the 
private individual a right to take and to 
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hold either the person or the property of 
any other private individual without 
carefully guarded court decrees. The 
reason for this attitude is that control 
of the individual is an act of sovereignty 
which can be exercised safely only by the 
authorities constituted directly by the 
le. 

as rule of practice therefore in the 
division of this field of public welfare 
effort is that all cases calling for custody 
or control of the person should go to the 
public agency. Thus when a man becom- 
ing violently insane rushes through a 
public square, firing a revolver at passers- 
by, the police are the appropriate agency 
to step in and protect the public and the 
insane person from further harm. And 
when he is eventually declared by decree of 
court to be a menace if left at large, the 
public institution as against a private 
hospital or detention home is the proper 
agency to takecustody. The same reason- 
ing applies to the feeble-minded girl with 
sex tendencies; and to the illegitimate 
child abandoned on a station platform. 
The remedy in each case involves custody 
of the person. Other examples are the 
wandering mendicant and the juvenile 
delinquent. 

But however the burden of this service 
be apportioned between the public and the 
private instrumentalities, it must be 
obvious that the whole field should be 
covered. If the law, after long demon- 
stration—as in outdoor poor relief— 
declares that overseers of the’poor shall 
relieve all persons found in distress within 
their respective jurisdictions and without 
the necessaries of life, but further declares 
that the overseer charged with the 
expenditure of money shall not lay out 
more in the course of the year than has 
been appropriated to relief uses, and only 
half the necessary amount has been appro- 
priated, some cases of distress must be 


untelieved if it all depends upon the public 
agency. If then there are private relief 
agencies in such jurisdiction, they should 
supplement the public appropriation with 
relief of the surplus of unaided cases until 
such time as the public can be induced to 
make its appropriations adequate. 

Subject to the limitations previously 
mentioned, the private agency must al- 
ways to a considerable degree supplement 
the public process: it must in a genuine 
sense be as the old law of Elizabeth ex- 
pressed it, a reliever of the burdens of 
government. 

Keeping these broader distinctions in 
mind, a practicable division of the field 
would be as follows: 

1. The whole field should be covered. 

2. The public agency should handle 

A. Those problems fully demonstrated 
as equitable, practicable and appropriate 
for the whole people to deal with, out of 
funds raised by taxation; such as the relief 
of the dependent poor. 

B. Where there is inability to relieve 
all cases falling in Class A, the cases re- 
quiring long continued help, such as the 
chronic sick, should be taken first. 

C. Problems involving custody or con- 
trol of the person, such as the abandoned 
infant, the delinquent child, the law- 
breaker, the insane and the mentally 
defective. 

D. Cases in which criminal prosecution 
or other court action calling for restraint 
of the person are indicated. 

E. Cases calling for dealing with the 
constituted authorities of foreign jurisdic- 
tions, such as the return of runaways or 
wandering mendicants to places outside 
the jurisdiction. 

3. The private agency should handle 

A. All problems fully demonstrated as 
proper for public administration whenever 
the public agency for whatever reason fails 
to meet it; subject however to a positive 
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program of public education and per- 
suasion of the law makers to make or per- 
mit the public agency to assume such 
uncovered problems. 

B. All experimental undertakings meet- 
ing social ills and designed to discover 
and to demonstrate the propriety and the 
feasibility of public assumption, such as 
rehabilitation of families of mothers with 
dependent children, prenatal care of ex- 
pectant mothers, etc. 

C. Research efforts not connected with 
the actual relief of individuals but seeking 
to appraise the nature and extent of social 
evils sensed but not sufficiently identified. 

Thus far our classification deals mainly 
with case work—with the field of remedial 
relief. What shall we say of the mount- 
ing volume of social work devoted to char- 
acter building through mass treatment, 
and with educational processes such as 
health education, prenatal clinic instruc- 
tions, the encouragement of immunization 
tests and the like? American practice 
has already launched the government 
into the most extensive educational ex- 
periment man has yet undertaken. The 
American public school system provides 
the most fruitful point of contact between 
the public and the child. The unusual 
value of this channel of approach is now 
recognized, with the result that we are 
at the moment of reconstructing the cur- 
riculum of the public school by substitut- 
ing a basis of sound physical and health 
education for the former groundwork of 
mere book learning. In this manner the 
school as a governmental agency is under- 
taking extensive processes of physical and 
mental examinations, immunization 
against epidemic diseases, posture correc- 
tion, the removal of speech defects and the 
repair of tooth and eye troubles. 

But it will be noted that in this develop- 
ment the public agency but follows the 
demonstration of the private agency 
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already carried out. The private agency 
has tried out the district nurse and by 
proof of her value has shown the wisdom 
of an extension of this community service 
to the school nurse. The voluntary 
society has brought the school lunch into 
being; has shown the preventive value of 
the posture class and the dental clinic, 
So that though the public appears to be 
doing a gteat deal in the way of health 
education, it is in fact acting well within 
the foregoing classification. 

Social agencies fall far short of co- 
Operation on such a basis as that set out 
in the foregoing classification at the pres- 
ent time. The private agency is not 
concerned as a runner-up for social legis- 
lation and public department assumption 
of proved functions. It sets itself up asa 
private venture of a charitable nature for 
which the public in general and the 
government in particular should be grate- 
ful. This private agency most frequently 
looks upon itself as superior and quite 
out of the class of the governmental de- 
partment. It betrays its royal blood too 
often by reference to its clientele as 
persons saved from the stigma of pauperism 
and the shame of public relief. Its staff 
and its directors are somehcw holier than 
the humble public servant who should 
wear sack-cloth. All too often it speaks 
with pride of saving from the misery of 
the almshouse some aged widow who has 
seen better days; or from the pauper care 
of the city or state some child of a family 
that once had pride and social position. 

Such an attitude is a survival of the time 
when government was not democratic and 
class or denominational narrowness rec- 
ognized its group as larger than the 
community; wherefore it assumed the 
burden of its own dependents. Govern- 
ment, now looked upon as a codperative 
service to the whole of society, tends to 
assume such factional burdens, wherefore 
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this clannishness tends, though slowly 
enough, to disappear. 

The public administrator, too often a 
functionary of mean abilities and small 
outlook, is apt to feel his official character 
and look with uncompromising scorn 
upon the private agency which has noth- 
ing better than a permissive standing in 
the community. 

Neither group look upon the field of 
effort as indivisible in its nature. Neither 
sees that only by codperation can the 
whole task be covered. Too many ser- 
vants in each group think of the others as 
interlopers in their particular bailiwick. 
The private agency considers the public 
body as permanently incapable of handling 
the delicate problems of human interrela- 
tionship with the master hand of the 
private group. At the same time it does 
not hesitate to refuse the unpromising 
case either from the point of view of re- 
imbursement or the promise of rehabilita- 
tion, leaving this for the public depart- 
ment. It wants the case that will make 
the best showing of successful treatment, 
and while it has the full power of choice 
it tends to exercise it in favor of the gilt 
edged case, turning the poor prospect to 
the govermaent which cannot refuse it. 

The public agency accuses its private 
neighbors of dumping its undesirable 
problems, and claims sometimes that the 
private trust is run for the glory of the 
directors and the good showing of its 
staff, rather than the aid and succor of the 
unfortunates named in the charter 
purposes. 

The public official believes that the only 
proper instrument for social work is his 
own and that the existing private agencies 
are only a survival of an age now out- 
grown. 

There is need for clear thinking in this 
field. So long as workers on both sides 
of this dividing line remain personal in 
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their appraisals and estimates, failing to 
perceive the nature of the field of work and 
to analyze the methods appropriate to 
service therein, there can be little hope 
for a proper accord between them. But 
let these factions once see clearly the 
relationship which should logically ob- 
tain between them, and a new interrela- 
tionship is likely to spring up. Already 
the work of the public department groping 
toward something more like leadership 
of public opinion in the field of social 
work, is beginning to exploit the poten- 
tialities for helpfulness in the private 
agencies. And the wiser private groups, 
especially those on a non-sectarian basis, 
are beginning to range themselves squarely 
behind our public bodies, giving them 
moral support in their stand for better 
social legislation and greater freedom from 
political interferences. 

Community consciousness in the United 
States is growing at a rapid pace. 
Already the public is beginning to exercise 
its sovereign police power as against 
even the vested rights of the individual 
to set the community house in order. 
Cities are zoning themselves. Play- 
grounds and open parks are now looked 
upon as necessaries of municipal life, 
instead of fads or civic advertisements. 
Thought is extensively given to physical 
and mental qualities in citizenship as 
more basic than proof of progress through 
mere growth in numbers. 

Out of this social consciousness will 
come a shortening of the time-gap between 
voluntary group demonstration of expe- 
dient public departures and the assump- 
tion of such new courses by the govern- 
ment. This in turn will mean less mere 





remedial charity by the private group and 
more experimentation with social prob- 
lems. To which change will be added a 
secondary reverberation in a tendency now 
observable in some degree to make large 
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private gifts to research and demonstra- 
tion rather than to remedial relief. The 
near future will not upset the basic reason- 
ing of the dividing line already described, 
but it will show an enormous extension 
of governmental ventures in the field of 
public welfare with a corresponding de- 


Gentlemen prefer not only blondes but 
wats. So has discovered I. A. R. Wylie in 
the January Harper's, and sets out to show 
that men and nations are seldom more 
alive, happy, and in a deep sense pro- 
foundly at peace than when engaged in 
this most ancient and energetic of sports. 
The contemporary individual fights not 
from fear or hunger, nor to retain loot that 
he has looted from other looters, but as an 
effective means of working off the pent-up 
discontents of modern life. War is an 
opiate for ennui, disillusionment, the 
evils of materialism, and it is useless to 
frighten people out of it with tales of 
suffering and the end of civilization or to 
throw responsibility on politicians or 
capitalists. Men will themselves demand 
wars as an escape from peace until they 
learn how to create a culture that will 
néturally and continuously promote the 
highest forms of energy and happiness. 


The first political problem of the age is 
the battle between ‘“‘Dictatorship and 
Democracy’’ in Europe—and perhaps also 
in America. The World Tomorrow devotes 
its December issue to views of this ques- 
tion from the standpoint of human values. 
L. P. Jacks pleads for the training, in 
democratic countries, of responsible 
trustees for the people rather than political 
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crease in voluntary remedial charity. The 
transformation from a denominational 
to a civic basis in private social service 
must inevitably spell the knitting up of 
the social program, public and private, 
into a more coherent system of civic 
protection. 





bosses or mere delegates who follow the 
popular whim. Malcolm M. Willey sug- 
gests that democracy has been a failure, 
not in principle but in the machinery 
through which it has been forced to fune- 
tion; and Harold J. Laski, weighing the 
merits of representation !:y geography or 
occupation, shows in what fields each 
method is likely to prove the better. To 
avoid being submerged in the class strug- 
gle of Fascists or proletarians democracy 
must, writes Arnold Wolfers, make itself 
morally superior to both of them by ovet- 
coming the materialistic profit-seeking 
motive in the possessing classes. 


Is there such a thing as democratic dis- 
tinction, or are the two terms mutually 
exclusive? It is good to hear the heart- 
ening, if somewhat involved, opinion of 
W. C. Brownell Cin Scribner's for Janv- 
ary) that here in America democracy is a 
thoroughgoing social and political creed, 
and that its peculiar quality is, after 
making all allowances, a good-natured 
tolerance and charity. We have nurtured 
not a few democratic aristocrats, but more 
aristocratic democrats, in whom the older 
social sentiment of reverence has been 
replaced by the altogether more dignified 
sentiment of deference. The flowering 
of the American spirit may well come 
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when we have harnessed the exuberance 
of our vitality with self-control, and 
transformed a crude, uniform individuality 
into a diverse and mature individualism. 


Senator Borah's resolution toward the 
outlawry of war was introduced in the 
Senate for the third time last December, 
and a draft treaty between the nations 
has been prepared to supplement it. The 
Christian Century has asked a number of 
well-known workers for peace to comment 
on these two documents, and, printing 
the texts of resolution and treaty in its 
issue for December 23, publishes as well a 
Christmas chorus of replies on ‘America 
and World Peace’’ from John Dewey, 
Gilbert Murray, Stephen S. Wise, F. W. 
Norwood, John Haynes Holmes, Raymond 
Robins, Flo.cnce Allen, and _ others. 
Underlying all their papers is the con- 
viction that there is here the opportunity 
for a great movement comparable to those 
that resulted in the abolition of slavery 
and of political feudalism, and that the 
United States stands in a unique position 
to be its leader. 


The relation between federal and state 
jurisdiction in this country is variable 
and admits of wide differences in opinion. 
The American Academy of Political and 
Social Science invited some twenty-five 
prominent men to discuss various phases 
of the subject, and in its Annals for Janu- 
ary publishes their divergent views on 
federal and state sources of revenue, 
control of prohibition, child labor, giant 
power, andcorporations. . . . . Inasep- 
atately bound supplement Wilbur C. 
Plummer presents a careful study of the 
“Social and Economic Consequences of 
Buying on the Installment Plan.’’ He 
details the history of the movement, its 
causes, and the character of the people 
and goods concerned in it, devoting other 
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sections to finance companies, the cost of 
credit, and the effects of installment buy- 
ing on the business cycle and on 
individuals. 









Crime continues to fill many magazine 
pages. Our growing leisure is a major 
cause of it, declares Charles Platt in the 
December American City, but may become a 
cure if by organized recreation move- 
ments we can turn youth to the building 
of normal life and a normal social order. 
In the paradox of H. A. Studdert Ken- 
nedy, this country is first in crime because 
it is the spiritual leader of the world. 
We are exchanging authority for a life of 
principle and personal responsibility, he 
holds in the Century for January, and from 
the transition comes much confusion and 
individual license. John Barker Waite 
(in the January Afslantic) believes we are 
“Punishing One in Ten’’ of our wrong- 
doers not because the law is at fault but 
because of weaknesses in the human 
nature of police, state’s attorneys, judges, 
juries, parole boards, and governors. 


The recent prohibition debate appears 
to be monopolized by Harper's. In certain 
ironic ‘‘Remarks on the Perfect State’’— 
Sparta—Elmer Davis insinuates in No- 
vember that we too may fall as she 
once did. In the same issue Alfred E. 
Stearns, observing ‘‘Liquor and the 
Schools,’’ thinks there is less drinking 
than ever before, and that youth is de- 
manding idealism and an end of hypocrisy 
from its elders. ‘‘Our Predicament Under 
the Eighteenth Amendment,’’ according 
to Walter Lippmann in December, lies in 
the widespread resentment over a law 
that cannot practically be repealed. 
Hence Americans must find, as they have 
often found with other laws, some method 
of nullifying its intent without changing 


its language. 
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HE extensive welfare schemes of 
Robert Owen, ranging all the way 
from improved housing to an in- 
spection of the operatives’ lives, was most 
unusual in its day. Certainly in his 
sanitation system, his schools, Sunday 
schools, savings plan and company store, 
his experiment was a sort of prophecy 
of what was to become common in the 
textile industry. But for the time being 
his experiment stood almost alone in a 
day of misery and degradation for the 
early factory worker. 
But not entirely alone. Indeed, it may 
well have been that the youthful Owen 
had his attention turned to such possibili- 


ties by the accident of having worked for 


mili owners who conducted mills con- 
sidered models in their day. Samuel 
Oldknow at Marple, during the 1790's, 
had a policy of selecting his workers 
with an eye to getting a higher class of 
people than was common to the mills of 
the day; and he provided better than 
average living arrangements. Owen tells 
us himself that before he took charge of 
New Lanark, his Quaker father-in-law, 
who owned it, had in like manner, tried 
to collect a group of more self-respecting 


1 This is the second of a series of papers introduc- 
ing a history of industrial welfare work in the 
South.—The Editors. 
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people; he had provided play grounds for 
the parish children employed, and what 
was more revolutionary, had given them 
some little time in which to play!? 

And though they were unusual enough 
to make them striking, there is an occa- 
sional suggestion of simple welfare ac- 
tivities contemporary with and just after 
his experiment at New Lanark that were 
forerunners of later developments in the 
textile industry. Edward Baines, writing 
in 1832, often mentions Mr. Ashton’s 
model factory at Hyde started in 18or. 
“This gentleman has erected commodious 
dwellings for his work-people, with each 
of which he has connected every con- 
venience that can minister to comfort. 
He resides in the immediate vicinity [as 
did Robert Owen, by the way] and has 
frequent opportunities of maintaining a 
cordial association with his operatives. 
. . . . He has built a school, where 640 
children, chiefly belonging to his estab- 
lishment, are instructed on Tuesday in 
reading, writing and arithmetic, etc. A 
library, connected with this school is 
eagerly resorted to, and the people fre- 
quently read after the hours of labour have 
expired. An infant school is, during the 
week, attended by 280 children, and in the 


*G. D. H. Cole, Robert Owen, pp. 54-55. 
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evenings others are instructed by masters 
selected for the purpose.’’ Mr. Baines 
sees many evidences and results. ‘‘of such 
enlightened benevolence.’’* Dr. Ure de- 
scribes a large building erected, mostly 
by the mill owners of Southport, in 1805. 
It contained an assembly hall, and 40 
rooms for classes, committees and library. 
By 1832, when he describes it, it was a 
regular and ‘‘admirable institution’ 
giving moral and religious education and 
responsible for “the general decorum 
that pervades this town and neighbor- 
hood."’ It did much to convince the 
public that “‘education for the lowest 
classes was not dangerous.’’ He saw the 
4ooo young people, taught by 400 teachers 
at assembly, and accompanied by the organ 
“their hymn-singing thrilled through 
the heart like the festival chorus of 
Westminster.’’4 

Tench Coxe, interested in establishing 
manufacturing in the United States, made 
a tout of the mill section of England about 
1830. He wrote to Albert Gallatin of his 
visit to Belper, the factory town of 
Slater's family, telling of a school es- 
tablished in 1782, of the commodious 
stone houses, ‘‘the neat refectory fitted 
up within the works, where any of the 
work-people, who choose, may have a 
comfortable pint of hot tea, or coffee, 
including sugar and milk, for one half- 
penny. The persons who regularly join 
in this refreshment, become entitled to 
medical attendance gratis. A dancing 
room for the recreation of the young is 
also provided.’’5 

The fact that Slater's early mill experi- 
ence was in such a mill accounts for the 
fact that, upon establishing his mill in 
New England in 1790, “‘no sooner found 


* Baines, History of Cotton Manufacture, p. 448. 

‘Ure, Philosophy of Manufacture, quoted by White, 
Memoir of S. Slater, p. 174. 

* Quoted by White, Memoir of S. Slater, p. 223. 


that his business collected children and 
young people, who were destitute of the 
means of instruction, and knowing the 
plan of his old master, Strutt, at Belper, 
in establishing a Sunday school, than he 
followed his example, and opened a school 
in his own house, sometimes teaching the 
scholars himself, but generally hired a per- 
son to perform that duty.’’* These Sunday 
schools ‘‘which followed almost every 
manufacturing establishment that I am ac- 
quainted with,’’’ taught general subjects. 
As a result, Slater and other manufac- 
turers came into mild conflict with the 
strict religionists for this profanation 
of the Sabbath, but seem to have won out 
when they showed that the teachers were 
religious people whe taught morals and 
religion incidentally in their conversation 
with the pupils!* 

**These schools, the first of the kind in 
America, are still continued at the present 
day [1835]. They have been copied, and 
extended with the extension of the cotton 
manufacture through this country; and 
they have prompted the establishment of 
similar schools in our seaport towns and in 
foreign countries.'" Many were run first 
as Charity schools open on Sunday, then 
as day schools with the teachers paid 
by the mill owners.® 

White, writing a lengthy history of 
cotton manufacturing in the United States 
in 1835, nowhere mentions Owen and his 
experiment, but it is probable that the 
current of his influence, though entering 
later than Slater's, was not inconsiderable. 
For Francis Lowell and Nathan Appleton 
visited England and investigated the tex- 
tile industry before building their mills 
on the Merrimack River. They were 
much impressed by the degraded condition 


6 White, Memoir of S. Slater, p. 281. 
7 Ibid. 

8 White, Memoir of S. Slater, p. 283. 
* Ibid., pp. 107-108, 
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of most textile workers and with the 
contrast in Owen's village, so that when 
they built their mills about 1825, they 
were much influenced by what they had 
seen.}® 

But what weighed as much with Apple- 
ton, Slater, and the others, as all these 
examples, probably, was the fact that had 
they not made arrangements for physical 
decency and moral surroundings they 
would have got no workers from among 
the independent Puritans. Descriptions 
of the mills as conducted in England had 
reached America. The accounts reflected 
the publicity of bad conditions surround- 
ing the agitation for laws in 1816 and 
1819, and as a result their reputation 
was not a very savory one.!! Thus we 
find Lucy Larcom’s relatives distressed 
at the thought of her mother moving to 
the mill with her daughters, though ‘‘it 
had had from the beginning, a high repu- 
tation for good order, morality, piety, 
and all that was dear to the old fashioned 
New England heart.’’? 

In most of these early New England 
mills, housing and boarding houses were 
the chief form of company welfare work, 
though nearly all seem to have aided 
churches and Sunday schools. In Lowell 
the boarding houses had many rules of 
conduct and religious observance which 
all must obey. The corporation main- 
tained a hospital, encouraged savings, and 
for a time, operated schools. The work- 
ers supported several other activities, the 
Lowell Offering an operative’s magazine, a 
circulating library, night classes in French 
and German, and lyceum lectures.!® A 
mill at Pomfert, Connecticut, established 
in 1806, bought up a great deal of land 
around ‘‘to prevent the introduction of 


10 Boettiger, Employee Welfare Work, p. 116. 
1 Niles Register, May 15, 1819. 

2 Lucy Larcom, New England Girlhood, p. 145. 
18 Boettiger, Employee Welfare Work, p. 118. 
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taverns and grog shops, with their usually 
corrupting and demoralizing tendency.” 
In 1812 they erected a community brick 
building to answer for a school house, 
and a place for holding meetings." 

At Troy, Rhode Island (near Fall 
River) Jedediah Tracy started a grocery 
store when he started the mill, kept a 
district school and night school, a Sunday 
school and church, kept out grog shops, 
fostered revivals, and religious societies 
and had numerous rules of conduct. A 
village in New Hampshire is cited as 
having gardens and pasturage for cows and 
swine. Another mill ‘‘paid the greater 
part of the minister's salary after building 
a meeting house.’’!® 

An idea of the extent of such welfare 
activities is furnished by a survey made in 
1827-1828 of “‘every factory of any 
notoriety’’ in New England and the 
middle Atlantic States by Chandler Hol- 
brook, who visited 143 cotton and 28 
woolen factories. He saw girls cultivat- 
ing flowers in the windows of several 
mills, some instances of libraries in the 
counting room for free use of the 
employees; several instances of writing 
classes; he mentions 15 and suggests that 
there are other ‘‘schools;’’ in at least one 
mill it was especially for adult illiterates, 
while Sunday schools seem to have been 
common.!? ; 

Although the chief interest, for the 
purposes of this study, lies in the textile 
industry, it were well, perhaps, to briefly 
review the early beginnings of welfare 
work of other kinds and in other indus- 
tries. A brief survey will suffice to indi- 
cate the differences in the nature of 


“4 White, Memoir of S. Slater, p. 128. 

46 Letter to White, quoted in Memoir of S. Slater, p. 
130. 

16 White, Memoir of S. Slater, p. 225. 

17 Journal of Chandler Holhrook, edited by H. E. 
Mills in New England Magazine, March, 1899. 
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developments and some of the debts which 
each owes to the other. 

Two of these early devices need com- 
ment because of revived interest in them 
in recent years. One of them is the co- 
operative movement. Bare mention of 
this is all that is necessary here, because 
it was nct long under the tutelage of the 
employer. Robert Owen tried coépera- 
tive stores, but became impatient with the 
idea as a mere part of a welfare plan; he 
wanted to reorganize all manner of pro- 
duction and, indeed, society in general, 
on this basis.'* Since that time, however, 
codperative stores on a small scale have 
remained one of many means of em- 
ployer’s welfare work, especially in the 
textile industry. 

The other device is that of profit shar- 
ing, sometimes advancing to co-partner- 
sip and various phases of industrial 
democracy. The fact that this fairly 
early touched the textile industry and has 
in recent years had a fresh start are, per- 
haps, sufficient reasons for our looking 
into its beginnings in a little more detail. 

The experience of the “‘father of profit 
sharing,’’ Leclaire, the founder of a firm 
of painters and interior decorators in 
Paris, in setting up his plan, was similar 
to that of Robert Owen, in that it was a 
triumph of his personality over the 
difficulties and suspicions in the way. 
Rising from a position as laborer, he did 
not forget his days as an employee; 
especially did the fact of insecurity af em- 
ployment and the problem of the worker's 
old age seem to have coucerned him. 
By 1834, though still a young man, he had 
gathered a group of loyal, efficient work- 
men about him whom he paid during the 
dull times, whom he could count on for 
honest work when sent out, and whom 
he disciplined. Such was his personal 


18 G. D. H. Cole, Robert Owen, p. 16. 
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influence that workmen who left his em- 
ploy because the ‘‘discipline was too 
severe came back of their own accord 
after suffering drunkenness and freedom.’’!* 

In 1838 he started his mutual aid society 
for sick and death benefits. In 1856, 
writing of those earlier days, he said, 
“I could not enjoy complete happiness 
when on the day of retiring from business 
I thought of the lot to befall those steady 
workmen who had remained attached to 
me.’’*° In 1835 he had come in contact 
with an economist, Fregier, who told 
him that the only way to get rid of the 
existing antagonism of employer and 
employee was through profit sharing. 
The economist was simply airing a theory 
that he soon forgot and which Leclaire 
violently disagreed with, but whereas 
Fregier, in 1840, mentions it as an im- 
possible phantom, Leclaire had turned 
it over in his mind till he decided it was 
the proper way, and by 1840 was engaged 
in starting it in his company.¥ He raised 
wages in 1840, suggested profit sharing 
to his best employees in 1841 and reduced 
hours; and finally, in February of the 
mext year, announced his intention to 
share profits. The police would allow 
no meeting of his employees (there was a 
law against more than twelve people 
assembling). A law against engaging a 
worker for more than a year was invoked 
against him, and his men were suspi- 
cious. In 1843 he carried out a theatrical 
stroke by throwing a bag containing 
11,386 francs on the table to be divided 
between the 44 employees who qualified 
for a share by length of service and high 
class work. Other benefits were gradu- 
ally added. Although his plan called 
for, and finally resulted in 1863, in making 


18 Gilman. Profit Sharing between Employer and Em- 
ployee, p. 70. 

20 Ibid., p. 71. 

* Tbid., p. 73. 
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the mutual aid, the employees’ organiza- 
tion, a partner in the company, Leclaire 
remained master of the house, threatening 
them with various strokes to lessen their 
power and profits when they did not go 
along with him, and thanking them 
delightfully when they acceded. His 
last years were spent in completing the 
plans whereby the business would be self- 
perpetuating through the employees. At 
the death of a partner, the employees 
elect one of their number to the vacancy, 
with provision made for supplying him 
with the necessary capital, if he does not 
have it, till he can save it himself. The 
success of the plan is amply testified by the 
fact that the business is still a most suc- 
cessful concern operating under the name 
of Redouly et Cie.** 

In 1846, the Codperative Paper works of 
Angouleme, France, set up a welfare 
scheme in the form of a bread ticket which 
amounted, in times of price inflation, to a 
differential wage; and this grew, by a 
system of prizes for production, to a sort 
of profit sharing scheme.” G. Steinheil 
Dilliter et Cie, cotton manufacturer of 
Alsace, started a participating plan in 
1846 in which a collective bonus fund was 
built up so that employer and employee 
shared bot! profits and losses.*4 The first 
example of profit sharing in England was 
in 1865 by Henry Briggs, Son and Com- 
pany, operators of collieries in York- 
shire, and followed a long bitter strike 
and series of conflicts. It set up a scheme 
to share all profits after a dividend of 
10 per cent on capital, half and half with 
the workers, and arranged for representa- 
tives of employees on the Board of Direc- 
tors through sale of stock to employees. 
There was naturally much suspicion at 


* Gilman, Ibid., pp. 75-105. 
*3 Thid., p. 107. 
* Tbid., p. 164. 
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first and Henry Briggs and his sons were 
called all sorts of names, but the plan 
worked well and harmoniously after a 
while. It was abandoned in 1875 because 
of various differences—the employees ac- 
cused the employers of putting too much 
into reserve and depreciation, of buying 
a new mine with some profits before the 
division with them,—but the real test and 
crash came when the company made an 
issue of choosing between the labor union 
and the plan.** 

Many other firms in England and France 
tried profit sharing with varying success. 
The first textile mill to try it was in 
England in 1873-7, but found it had no 
effect on production or personnel, as they 
explained, because the work was mostly 
piece work and did not have so large a 
margin of effort to be exploited, but 
probably mainly because the amount of 
the share was so small. 

Only one more outstanding example of 
the welfare scheme needs mention here, 
and that chiefly for the reason that a 
comparison of its standing with those of 
the textiles gives such an excellent illus- 
tration of our original definition of welfare 
work: ‘Anything for the comfort and 
improvement, intellectual and social, of 
the employees over and above wages paid, 
which is not a necessity of the industry 
or required by law,’’** to which we can 
add “‘or custom,’’ for the earlier decades 
of the factory system before there were 
any laws. And this example is the wel- 
fare work of the Krupp steel works in 
Germany, of which housing was, and still 
is, by far the most famous part. As we 
have seen, housing schemes have been 
mote or less taken for granted in the 


% Ministry of Labour, Intelligence and Statistics 
Department, Report on Profit Sharing and Labour Gr 
partnership in the United Kingdom, 1920, p. 106ff. 

% Cited from U. S. Dept. of Labor, Bulletin No. 
250, in first installment. 
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textile industry during most of its history, 
for a time at least in each newly developed 
center of the industry. So universal has 
this been that housing per se was not con- 
sidered welfare work; it was only when a 
mill provided houses better than average 
that this fact was mentioned at all, or was 
considered a welfare activity. Not so in 


§ other industries, and so any review of early 


schemes includes this one. 

The Krupp Company was started in 
1811, but-its first welfare work, a sick and 
death benefit was not started till 1835, 
followed by housing in 1861. This latter 
was made necessary by overcrowding and 
unsanitary conditions, and their first 
houses, while much better than the ones 
the people were living in, are far from their 
modern ideas of model housing. They 
were ungainly barracks clad in corrugated 
iron with no trees around them. Each 
colony built after that was an improve- 
ment in appearance and convenience. 
Each colony was a complete community 
with shaded streets, and, except the first 
one or two, well laid out parks, churches, 
post office, school, stores, library and 
assembly halls.2” There were by 1906, 
tight of these groups in Essen and four 


" Meakin, Model Factories and Villages, p. 364i. 
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others in other parts of Germany, all 
valuable examples of different kinds of 
housing projects.?* Codéperative stores 
started in 1868 have grown and include a 
great variety for the supply of all house- 
hold and personal needs. Elementary 
education by the company started in 
1877, classes in household arts in 1875. 
Later additions include club houses, 
hospital, baths, dining halls and many 
other details.*° 

Here, as at New Lar:ark and Lowell and 
most of the others mentioned, we have 
paternalistic concern on the part of the 
company with more or less intimate per- 
sonal affairs, all based partly, though 
perhaps unconsciously, on one of three 
ideas: that the worker may not know 
what is best for him; or that he is not 
fully capable of getting these advantages 
for himself; or that such provisions will 
attract and hold better workers and 
make them more efficient—in other words 
that it pays. Sometimes no doubt there 
is a blending of all these motives. And 
just as all these early examples have some 
of these motives, so do most of their 
modern successors. 


*8 Tbid., pp. 364-372. 
28 Ibid., pp. 364-372. 


SOME CAUSES OF THE BREAD LINE 
A. O, BOWDEN! 


HE study of the results of which 
this article is a brief summary was 
undertaken to determine in part 
the nature of certain factors that cause the 
perennial demand for assistance on the 
Bowery Branch of the Young Men’s 


1In codperation with Mr. Elisha F. Bliss. 


Christian Association of New York City.” 
A study of the men who apply here for 
lodging and meals and assistance in secur- 
ing work was made in the form of a cross- 


* The causes of unemployment have been variously 
described as (1) low mentality on the part of the out- 
of-work class, (2) supply and demand due to depres- 
sion in industry, etc., (3) lack of proper social ad- 
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section survey. The study included the 
period from September 16 to December 
5, 1924, and involves 653 men to whom 
lodging and assistance were given within 
the period. 

In age these 653 men fall into the fol- 
lowing groups: Under 18 years of age, 
164 men; 18 to 25 years, 164 men; 26 
to 30 years, 107 Men; 31 to 35 years, 60 
men; 36 to 40 years, 85 men; 41 to §0 years, 
55 men; and 51 to 60 years, 20 men. 

Five hundred and ninety-one of the men 
were single, 47 were married, and 15 were 
widowers. 

Three hundred and ninety-six were 
Protestants, 239 were Catholics, and nine 
were Hebrews. 

The five leading occupations represented 
are: cleark 36; firemen, 22; cook, 21; 
painter, 16; and machinist, 15. Some 
fifty other occupations were represented, 
including construction engineer, chemist, 
druggist, musician, journalist, actor, nurse, 
draftsman, mill wright, chauffeur, tripe 
dresser, and factory worker. 

One hundred and one of the 653 men 
were given mental tests. For this purpose 
the Business Alpha Intelligence Test was 
used, supplemented in the case of a number 
of men, who, because of ‘‘eyesight’’ or 
deficient mental ability, were unable to 
take the group examination, and also in 
the case of a few very ‘“‘superior’’ indivi- 
duals, by the Stanford-Binet individual 
tests. From a comparison with the 
results of the Army Alpha this group 
appears somewhat inferior. There is, 
however, a considerable number above the 
average, and a few who are feebleminded. 





justment, and (4) lack of proper vocational guidance. 
As a matter of fact al! of these factors contribute ia a 
greater or less measure to the problem. This study 
made by the writer and Mr. Elisha F. Bliss, a student 
in the Department of Psychology of Teachers College, 
Columbia University, is concerned chiefly with (1), 
(3), and (4) of the above. 


Apparently the younger men were the 
brighter. There was, however, a greater 


tendency among them to absent them- { 


selves from the examination. 

In education 441 had not gone further 
than the elementary school grades, and 
the majority of these only to the sixth 
grade. One hundred and sixty had 
entered the high school, but 50 per cent 
of these had not gone beyond the second 
year, and only 40 were graduated. Thirty- 
two, ten of whom had been graduated 
from the high school, had entered college. 
Information gathered in connection with 
the mental tests for 24 of the 55 ‘‘first 
wight’’ men examined shows that all 
but six had been one or more years 
behind their grade and that in every case 
where the person had left school before the 


completion of the seventh grade he had | 


been behind his grade chronologically. 

A comparison has been made between 
the occupations of the men as given at the 
time of their application for relief and 
their capabilities as shown by the intel- 
ligence tests. As given two per cent fell 
within the professional group; 18 per 
cent, in the technical group; 15 per cent 
were skilled laborers; and 65 per cent, 


semi-skilled. Their capabilities as shown § 


by the tests are: 7.3 per cent high profes- 
sional; 12.7 per cent professional; 9.1 
per cent technical; 20 per cent skilled; 
23.6 per cent semi-skilled; 20 per cent un- 
skilled; and 7.3 per cent very simple routine 
work. The frequency of the occurrenceof 
superior endowment was much greatef 
among the group of men between the ages 
of 18 and 25 years than among the older 
men. Similarly, duller mentality occurred 
more frequently among the older men. 
Psychological analysis of several of the 
outstanding cases reveal psychopathic 
disturbance of a normal life. Many 
suffered from an oppression of psychosis. 
One case of a young man whose “‘I.Q.” 
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was above normal was a victim of ‘‘self- 
pity’’ to such an extent that he could not 

adjust himself to any kind of work for a 
very long period. Others whose in- 
telligence would warrant success were 
victims of the resignation attitude. The 
sense of inferiority, also, applicable to 
groups as to individuals, may be found the 
explanation of the cause of so many of 
these normal-minded men, young and 
physically capable, being out of work and 
having to apply to charity for help in 
times of stress. 

Two distinct problems, therefore, pre- 
sent themselves. With the group of 
younger men the problem is that of guid- 
ance that these men may be more effi- 
ciently adjusted to society than they 
might otherwise become. With the older 
group, the problem is one of rehabilitation 
involving careful psychic analysis of 
each individual and is, therefore, one of 
great sociological importance. 

These men may be divided roughly into 
four groups: 

1. Those suitable for academic training. 
They have mental ages ranging all the way 
from normal to superior. Some of these 
ate of high grade mentality and deserve 
attention for further development. They 
tend to be the younger men. 

2. The second group includes those men 
who could learn a skilled trade. Their 
chronological ages fall largely between 
20 and 4o years and their mental ages 
between 13 and 15 years. 


3. The men of the third group might 
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profit from some sort of trade school 
education. Their chronological ages fall 
largely between 20 and 40 years and their 
mental ages between 10 and 13 years. 

4. In the fourth group fall the cases 
that will likely ultimately be institu- 
tional charges. There is in this group a 
small scattering of all chronological ages 
within the range of all those tested. 
There are here some border liners to feeble- 
mindedness and society should not allow 
them to be free to increase the human 
scrap heap of which they tend to be 
a part. 

This study would indicate that in addi- 
tion to some formal education and voca- 
tional instruction there should be some 
sort of social education. We believe that 
one of the chief causes of most of these 
failures is not due to lack of intelligence 
in the specific sense as indicated by the 
intelligence tests, but a lack of the ability 
expressed by the term ‘“‘sociality,’’ mean- 
ing by that term the ability to get along 
with their fellows and the employers. 
The personality is the most important 
part of one’s ability to be a success in the 
world of affairs. This personality is 
composed of four parts: Intelligence, Tem- 
perament, Self-Expression, and Sociality. 
It is clear that Intelligence is only one 
part of this complex, known as personal- 
ity. The important work that this insti- 
tution could do in this field is to have a 
place for them to live and to keep a 
constant, sympathetic connection with 
each one who comes here for assistance. 
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GEORGE B,. LOGAN 


The darkest spot on our economic 
horizon lies in the orgy of installment 
buying that has now reached its crest. 
Producers of all sorts have long been 
equipped on deferred payments, but of late 
automobiles, furniture, household ap- 
pliances, jewelery, and even clothing are 
being sold on time, at from 10 to 4o per 
cent above their cash value, resulting in a 
continuing debt that equals $125 for every 
family in the country. ‘‘Financing Pros- 
perity on Next Year's Income,"’ C. Reinold 
Noyes calls it gloomily in the January 
Yale Review. The cause is keen competi- 
tion for sales, encouraged by easy moncy 
and high wages, phenomena which always 
occur, as now, at the beginning of a 
decline in prices. Yet the gain to the 
consumer comes only during the few 
months while he has something for almost 
nothing; he has mortgaged the future, 
and a day of reckoning, in which de- 
pression will rock the whole economic 
structure, miust inevitably follow. 


In the motion picture a new art form 
has sprouted and grown to amazing 
florescence within a generation. As an 
industry itself and in other industries it is 
already of the first importance; and it has 
become an educational, social, and moral 
force to be reckoned with. The Novem- 
ber Annals of the American Academy of 
Political and Social Science attempts, 
through a series of 29 articles by men 
within the business and without, to eval- 
uate its present position in American 
life. The history of motion pictures, 
the technique of their production, their 
use in industry, the schoolroom, and the 
library, and their influence over various 
classes of people are all discussed; and a 


final section deals with the vexed question 
of censorship or freedom and how they 
both work. 


Attacking once more the problem of 
economic waste that he has made pecu- 
liarly his own, Stuart Chase examines in 
the American Labor Legislation Review for 
December the channels through which it 
acts. They are principally four: the 
manufacture of ‘‘illth’’ that leads directly 
to death, sickness, ugliness, or supersti- 
tion; idleness, due to lack of employment, 
poor health, crime, or laziness; the faulty 
technique of production and distribution; 
and the squandering of natural resources. 
The first could be wholly, and the last 
three largely choked off; just how much 
is a matter for the socially-minded 
engineer rather than the business man to 
determine. He would put in place of 
our present chaos of competition, with its 
inevitable recklessness and waste, a system 
of functionalism, the conscious planning 
of all economic relationships. The Incas 
had it once, Denmark is close to it today, 
and during the war the Supreme Economic 
Council flung a functional control around 
half the earth. 


Again the disturbing question of ‘‘Food 
and Population.” The world’s white 
population is still growing rapidly, 
though at a diminished rate. In the last 
century space and food for the great 
increase were provided by the opening of 
new or previously unused areas; but not 
enough land remains for the future. The 
existing ratio between land and popula- 
tion, about 23 acres per person, may be 
modified either by a lower standard of 
living or a higher level of cultivation. 
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The white peoples will accept the former 


only as a last and bitter resort; industrial 


competition makes the latter difficult. 
Intensification of agriculture will not 
begin except under the stimulus of higher 
prices and profits to the farmer that 
will make him as well off as the city 
factory worker. So Sir A. D. Hall in 
an able article in the October Edinburgh 


Review. 


During the past twenty years standards 
of business practice have been quietly 
though profoundly altered. A large fac- 
tor has been the enforced change from 
reckless exploitation of men and resources 
to greater foresight and planning; but 
the most important cause, thinks Edgar 
L. Heermance in the December American 
Review, is the rise of the trade association. 
These bodies, now some thousands in 
number, have by group action built up a 
new commercial ethic which is beginning 
to be incorporated in American law. 
This has been done by developing a sense 
of personal honor, disseminating business 
facts, exchanging credit information, edu- 
cating members in cost finding, and 
standardizing trade terms and customs. 
Moreover, written codes, pronouncing 
in general terms for a fair profit and for 
business as a form of public service, or in 
greater detail regulating the actual con- 
duct of a trade, are becoming general. 


Why do women fail in business? There 


dependable science of human engineering. 
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is one woman, Margery Swett Mansfield, 
who admits in the December North 
American Review that they too often do, 
Because they measure success in terms of 
independence and clothes. Because of 
sheer ignorance, narrowness, lack of 
mental elasticity or sense of justice: 
educational faults. Because the hope of 
marriage makes them unreliable. Because 
they carry over into business the inefficient 
methods of housekeeping. Because they 
are hampered by vague idealisms. When 
at last woman shall be no longer coddled 
and shall no longer expect coddling it 
will be seen whether she has brains, 
skill, and perseverence enough to equal 
man in the world’s work. 


From the incredibly accurate gyro- 
compass, which makes ‘32,000 R.P.M.,”’ 
Robert W. Bruére has worked out in the 
Survey for January 1st a philosophy by 
which machines, so far from brutalizing 
or automatizing man, can be made to 
discover his higher possibilities of interest, 
skill, and coéperation. For the machine 
is merely an extension of his manual equip- 
ment, and its behavior is a specifically 
conditioned extension of human behavior. 
If we can learn to handle human beings— 
our employers, employees, and fellow- 
workers—with half the sympathy and 
understanding that are bestowed upon 
our cunningly fashioned engines of iron 
and steel, we shall create a new and 
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‘4 34 with the immigrants in America; Part 
336 f_ Ul, with Oriental Immigration. A 
* 537 @ ‘selected bibliography on the various 
m $39 topics follows. In view of the purpose 
v a of the book, immigration as a factor in 





American political life, perhaps too many 
pages, 96 out of 281, ate given to European 
background in which no notably new 
facts or explanations arc revealed, but 
material presented which is easily found 
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in other sources. As given here it is 
necessarily superficial and brief. The 
chapters on the immigrant in politics in 
early and later periods and those on the 
development of our immigration policy 
are interesting. The treatment of Na- 
turalization, Protection of the Immigrant 
and the Chinese and Japanese, is extremely 
brief and superficial, scarcely a full outline 
of the matter. 

MacLean’s Modern Immigration belongs 
to the category of “‘practical’’ books in 
the series edited by Hayes. Its purpose is 
to present to the citizen the main facts 
about immigration, not only in this 
country but in the other immigrant receiv- 
ing countries of the world. It is the first 
book of its kind, or of any kind, which 
brings together this comparative material; 
and it is valuable for that fact alone if for 
no other. It is, however, an extremely 
useful reference book and source of in- 
formation. Part I deals with immigra- 
tion into the United States, some of its 
conspicuous problems and the legislation. 
Topics are treated briefly in short para- 
graphs. There follow sections on immi- 
gtation in the British Empire, South 
America, and a section on aims and the 
future. Each section has its bibli- 
ography. In a book which covers so 
much ground, there is much to be desired 
in the way of completeness of statement 
which is sacrificed to brevity and number 


‘of topics. On p. 27 for example, our 


policy towards the Hindus is merely 
described as ‘they have been barred since 
1917. On p. 71 the statement of the 
quota law of 1924 is left incomplete in 
the absence of the provisions regarding 
1927. Over one-third of the book is given 
to appendices which include our immigra- 
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tion and naturalization laws. The bibli- 
ographies are inadequate. Aside from the 
laws themselves, they contain chiefly 
secondary material, few documents be- 
sides the report of the Immigration 
Commission, and no reference to the 
publications nor to the work of the 
International Labour Office, nor to the 
International Conference on Emigration, 
nor to other proposed conferences. 

Davis’ book is a popular exposition of 
the policy of selective immigration. Sper- 
anza’s book is an interesting discussion 
of a point of view rare among immigrants 
or rarely expressed by them, that is, that 
the new immigration is largely non- 
assimilable because, so the author believes, 
racial characters persist and because the 
very mass of aliens of the new immigra- 
tion presents an insurmountable obstacle 
to assimilation. He advocates the aboli- 
tion of all immigration and a wise policy 
of training for those already here. Mari- 
ano has examined the popular view of 
the Italians in relation to crime in this 
country, and in the light of court records 
has found it to be erroneous. The prob- 
lems presented by Italians who come into 
the courts are discussed from the stand- 
point of a lawyer of experience. The last 
book is a text for those who teach English 
to adult immigrants, to prepare them and 
train them for service. 


ImmicRraTIoNn, Setect Documents AND Casg Recorps. 
By Edith Abbott. Chicago: University of 


Chicago Press, 1924. 809 pp. 

Hisrorica, Aspects or THE IMMIGRATION PRoBLEM, 
Setect Documents. By Edith Abbott. Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1926. 88x pp. 


These volumes are the first to be issued 
in the University of Chicago Social Service 
Series edited by the faculty of the Graduate 
School of Social Service Administration. 
While designed primarily to provide in 
casily available form source material for 


students enrolled in schools of social work 
they are invaluable to all students of the 
immigration problem. Both books de- 
part widely from the formal text books 
and treatises in this field in the nature and 
organization of the material presented. 
They are source books made up of care- 
fully selected official and other documents 
for the most part now out of print and 
therefore inaccessible to all but a very 
few students. 

The first volume begins with the journey 
of the immigrant, thus directing attention 
to a phase of the immigration problem 
generally ignored. Through well chosen 
documents long buried out of sight, there 
ate presented vivid pictures of the hard- 
ships endured by immigrants during their 
voyage to this country and the varied 
efforts made to regulate steerage condi- 
tions. Of special value is that portion 
of the book dealing with the admission, 
exclusion, and expulsion of aliens. The 
long and complicated history of immigra- 
tion legislation is clearly and authorita- 
tively set forth by excerpts from state and 
federal laws, and by quotatons from Con- 
gtessional documents, Supreme Court re- 
ports, report of Immigration Commis- 
sion, and other official and non-official 
literature discussing the legislative as- 
pects of the immigration problem. One 
of the unique features of this presentation 
of the problem of immigration legislation 
is the inclusion of court decisions of vari- 
ous cases and social case records illustrat- 
ing in a concrete manner the problems 
involved in the administration of the 
immigration laws and especially how 
these laws affect the welfare of the immi- 
gtants themselves. There is a vast differ- 
ence between an academic discussion of 
the problems of exclusion and deportation 
of immigrants, and the presentation of 
actual cases handled by the immigration 
authorities and social agencies interested 
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in protecting the rights of immigrants. 
Through the use of the case method the 
problem becomes a distinctly human one 
and the student is given a sounder basis 
for judgment than is afforded by the usual 
abstract discussion of laws and statistical 
data. The form in which the case records 
ate presented may appear objectionable 
to those whose chief interest is in material 
that illustrates the problems under discus- 
sion. Much space could have been saved 
by summaries of the case records instead 
of following the form in which they were 
originally written. But from the stand- 
point of the professional student of social 
work, the social case record which shows 
the steps taken in handling the case has 
an added value in the light it throws on 
procedure, which more than compensates 
for its disadvantages of length and em- 
phasis on details. 

The more recent volume is distinctively 
historical in its approach and consists of a 
series of documents illustrating our domes- 
tic immigration problems during the 
period of the so called ‘‘old immigration.” 
Instead of arranging the material chron- 
ologically, the plan was followed of 
classifying the documents under five 
general heads: causes of immigration, 
economic aspects of the immigration 
problem, early problem of assimilation, 
pauperism and crime and other domestic 
immigration problems, and public opinion 
and the immigrant. In these days when 
so much is heard about the undesirable 
nature of our recent immigration, it is 
very interesting to read the pessimistic 
statements of writers during the middle 
of last century, who were convinced that 
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the flood of immigrants from northwestern 
Europe was imperilling our American 
institutions. This historical review pre- 
sented in a convincing manner through 
the use of original documents enables the 
modern student of immigration to see 
the problem in its right perspective and 
thus avoid the superficial judgments that 
have too often been characteristic of the 
American public. 

These volumes should not be confused 
with the usual book of readings so popular 
at the present time. In a real sense the 
editor has built up source books in which 
are gathered together the original materi- 
als necessary for an analysis and evalua- 
tion of the immigration problem. When 
a controversial matter is dealt with, 
documents are chosen which present the 
different aspects of the question. What- 
ever may be the point of view of the editor, 
this has been kept in the background. 
Even in the well written introductions 
to the various sections, the editor has 
limited herself to the explanations and 
comments needed to furnish a setting for 
the quoted documents and to point out 
their significance. As a result of this 
method, we have in these two volumes a 
mass of carefully classified original 
material ready for the use of the student 
eager for authoritative information con- 
cerning the development of our immigra- 
tion problem. Books of this kind are 
not as easy to use in the class room as the 
more formal text books, but are of far 
greater value to the discriminating 
student. 

J. F. Srenver. 

University of North Carolina. 








A History or Russia. By S. F. Platonov. Macmil- 
lan Company, New York, 1925. Pp. 435. $4.50. 

Mopern Russtan History. By Alexander Kornilov. 
Alfred A. Knopf, 1924. Pp. 370. $2.25. 

Aw Economic History or Russia. By James Mavor. 
E. P. Dutton and Company, New York, 1925. 
Two volumes. Pp. 614 and 630. $15.00. 


Some bold investigator, pioneering into 
the state of the literary arts in the year of 
our Lord nineteen hundred and twenty- 
six, has discovered that since the World 
War our libraries have been flooded with 
twice as many books and articles on 
Russia as about any other country in the 
world. It is my belief that if this same 
student of the literature of American 
““Babbittry’’ had delved a bit deeper and 
attempted to appraise the conglomerate 
mass he would have discovered that the 
bulk of it was devoted to what might be 
termed ‘“‘redressed gossip."’ Ever since a 
war-weary world was shocked into a new 
hysteria by the sudden flame of red Com- 
munism, we have been deluged with all 
sorts of propaganda pro- and anti-Bol- 
shevik. The United States Government 
at one time even issued the famous ‘‘Sis- 
son’’ documents, since proved to have been 
but crude forgeries; sympathetic and 
emotional socialists have written beauti- 
ful ‘‘idyls of the Revolution’’ describing 
the complete achievement of ‘‘a socialist 
heaven on earth.’’ It is no wonder the 
average American has been confused! 

It is a relief to turn from all this to the 
volumes under review. After all, if we 


are ever rightly to appraise the Russian 
Revolution, it can only be by an analysis 
of the root causes which produced it. 
These can only be uncovered by a thorough 
grounding in history, and when we turn 
to it we leave behind us the shifting 
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sands of mere opinion. To be sure, there 
are still wide disagreements even in this 
realm, and no doubt much that has been 
termed ‘‘history’’ is merely conventional- 
ized opinion; nevertheless the crude welter 
of fact and fancy which appears in current 
articles about Russia is displaced by a more 
balanced and considered treatment. This 
is particularly true of the present volumes, 

Professor Platonov, the author of A 
History of Russia, was a distinguished 
Russian professor who for five years acted 
as the historical tutor to the brother and 
sister of Tsar Nicholas. The book is a 
translation of his elementary Russian 
history which was at one time used in 
nearly all the secondary schools of Russia, 
As might be expected from a work of that 
kind, little is said in criticism of the 
Tsar's order except in the last chapter, 
which has been added since the revolution. 
The volume has the merit of outlining 
the entire evolution of Russia in four 
hundred small pages; on the other hand, 
for the average American reader it is 
boiled down to such a concentrated sub- 
strata of dates, places, generals and Tsats 
that most of the underlying human facts 


ate obscured. For those who want a & 


chronological outline of the chief per- 
sonages and events in the political life 
of Russia, this volume will admirably 
serve the purpose. 

When we turn to the volume on Modem 
History by Alexander Kornilov we have 4 
broad, dispassionate treatment of the 
economic, social and cultural background 
of Russia from the latter part of the 
eighteenth century down to the Revolu- 
tion of 1917. The book is fascinatingly 
written and portrays in unmistakable 
fashion some of the deeper roots of the 
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Revolution. The large part which mili- 
tarism and war have played in the final 
outcome is clearly seen, since nearly every 
recorded popular mass explosion is shown 
to have been preceded by an unsuccessful 
war. How long the final triumph of 
Leninism had been brewing we can judge 
from the fact that almost throughout this 
treatment there are protests against the 
existing order and embryonic violent 
warnings. For instance, in two or three 
months in 1877 the Tsar arrested seven 
hundred and seventy persons in thirty- 
seven provinces for revolutionary activity, 
nearly all of them belonging to the upper 
classes; hundreds of others were not ap- 
ptehended. At bottom, this was an 
attempt to suppress the famous Narodniki 
Movement, ‘to the people.’’ The basic 
principle of the program, as of mantiy 
others, was to win the land for the peasant 
by an economic revolution from the 
bottom. The chief activity was divided 
into four major divisions: 


(1) Organizing—creating _ popular 
squads among the people. 

(2) Agitational activity, both active and pas- 
sive, which included strikes, riots and up- 
risings. 

(3) Establishing contacts with other existing 
secret organizations already working 
among the people. 

(4) Propagating the revolutionary doctrines of 


the party. 


fighting 


It was impossible to exclude those who 
believed in violence, so that gradually a 
fighting terroristic faction began to 
function. 

But this is only one of the many move- 
ments which lie at the bottom of the 
1917 Revolution. How can any American 
pretend to understand that event unless 
he reads some such book as this? In the 
case of the volume under discussion, the 
treatment is all the more valuable be- 
cause of an extremely penetrating intro- 
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duction by Professor Geroid Robinson of 
Columbia University, together with a 
bibliography of the more important works 
in French, German and English not only 
on Russian history prior to the World 
War but for the entire period of the 
Revolution. 

_ Perhaps the most complete and satis- 
factory treatment of the historical ante- 
cedents of the Russian Revolution avail- 
able for the ordinary reader in English 
is the two-volume work by Professor 
Mavor of the University of Toronto. 
In the first volume he sketches the eco- 
nomic and political development of 
Russia till the middle of the nineteenth 
century. 

We see first the political division of the 
land under the leadership of the trading 
towns extending to the thirteenth cen- 
tury; second, the agricultural exploitation 
of the poor clay soil around Moscow by 
free peasant labor in the interests of the 
princes of the upper Volga, which brings 
us down to the middle of the fifteenth 
century; third, the period of consolida- 
tion of the various principalities into the 
Russian state in the hands of an autocracy 
centering in the Tsar and ending about 
the first part of the seventeenth century; 
and finally, the growth of a definite 
military class in the hands of the nobility 
and the firm binding to the soil of the 
peasant, a period which stretches to the 
middle of the nineteenth century. 

In the second volume we have an ad- 
mirable history of the revolutionary 
movement in Russia. We see the rapid 
increase in the Tsar’s domain far out- 
running the means of military power, the 
‘‘emancipation”’ of the peasants with their 
economic bondage to the nobility, and 
finally the Russo-Japanese War, the Revo- 
lution of 1905-1906, and the Great World 
War with the collapse of the Romanoff 
dynasty. This volume contains vivid 
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descriptions of the disturbances among the 
Cossacks which resulted in the rising of 
Pugachev in 1775, the various revolu- 
tionary movements throughout almost the 
whole of the nineteenth century, such as 
that of the Nihilists and the Social Revo- 
lutionists, the revolutionary phases of the 
agrarian question and the industrial 
development which preceded the interna- 
tional conflict, all of which made possible 
the present Communistic order. 

Most Americans have in some way 
become convinced that a ‘‘Bolshevik 
Soviet’ is something new in the history 
of Russia. Not long ago it was even quite 
generally stated that the Soviet was a 
creation of the German military machine. 
Such absurdities would never have been 
possible if Americans had studied Russian 
history as we study that of England. 
Take the revolt and strike of 1905—Dr. 
Mavor says: 


The significance of the movement seems to lie in 
the fact that the Russian revolution passed from the 
hands of small isolated conspirative groups into the 
hands of an avowedly revolutionary body, which 
catried on its operations openly, entering into the 
struggle with the autocracy without disguise and 
without fear. This body was the St. Petersburg 
Council of Working Men's Deputies. The traditions 
of the revolution center around it. There were 
similar councils of working men’s deputies in other 
cities; but the Russian working man of revolutionary 
sympathies who is invited to give his opinion about 
the driving force of the revolution unhesitatingly 
speaks of the St. Petersburg Council. Although at 
the height of its influence there were over four hun- 
dred members, the dominating voice in the Council 
was that of the President, G. K. Nosar. 

This remarkable man, under happier circumstances, 
might have served his country as the leader of an 
important party, recognized by the constitution and 
taking its share in the conduct of public affairs. His 
history of the events of October and November is the 
record of a calm, clear-headed man whose powerful 
brain appeared to grasp instantly the implications of 
the projects with which the council was inundated 
and the wily snares with which its path was beset. 


What the author here says of Nosar might 


with far greater truth have been said 9 
Lenin and his leadership in 1917. 

Again, take the counter-revolutionary 
period which followed the revolt of 1905, 
We read of ‘‘Black Hundreds,’’ of the 
Tsaristic Terror, of the executions, and 
of the pogroms—methods infinitely worse 
than the ‘‘red terror’’ of the Revolution 
because less justified. We know that at 
least one newspaper belonging to the 
Black Hundred was published in the 
Ministry of the Interior and hence was 
part and parcel of the governmental 
mechanism. 

A careful perusal of the volumes under 
review will convince the reader that 
among the causes for the Russian Revolu- 
tion were: 


(x) An accumulation of grievances on the part 
of the peasants, who had been led to believe 
that emancipation in 1861 would bring them 
freedom but found instead that they were 
plunged into economic bondage. 

(2) The obstruction of peasant education by the 
authorities. 

(3) The exploitation of the working class with 
the development of industry. 

(4) The exclusion of the educated classes from 
participation in the government and the 
active persecution of the Jews. 

(5) The Russo-Japanese War, which exposed to 
popular view the military incompetence 
of the autocracy. 


From such a complicated nexus of causes, 
stretching far back into Russian historical 
origins, sprang the germs of the Bolshevik 
movement, and, as Dr. Mavor points out, 
‘Russia paid during the Revolution a high 
price for the banishment, imprisonment 
and execution of many of her best men. 
The class that should have formulated 
her constitution had been dispersed and 
reduced to impotence.”’ 

If the American people are ever to judge 
clearly the importance of the Russian 
Revolution as a world factor, if they are 
ever to make up their minds on the vexed 
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question of Russian recognition, and 
decide the matter on the basis of justice 
and right, it will have to be after a careful 
consideration of the basic underlying 
causes of the explosion. At present, how 
can the average citizen have the faintest 
conception of the ethical issues involved? 
Unless we read carefully and thoughtfully 
some historical books—and the author 


Socran AntHRopotocy. A Psycno-anatytic Stupy 
1n ANTHROPOLOGY AND A History or AusTRALIAN 
Toremism. By Geza Roheim. With an Intro- 
duction by M. D. Eder. 487 pages. Boni and 
Liveright. $7.50. 


In 1912 Freud published his Totem and 
Taboo, adding another to the several 
systematic attempts to discover the why 
ofthe totem. Long before, Frazer made a 
grand gesture in this direction and stu- 
dents of folk-psychology have been 
quarrelling about it ever since. Perhaps 
the main difficulty lies in the conceptual 
set-up given to the subject, of totemism a 
construct of the arm-chair variety, which 
we then try to harmonize with obser- 
vations on living social groups. Freud 
saw in primitive ceremonials and super- 
stitions, the workings of the same funda- 
mental concepts he had set up for the 
interpretation of individual psychic be- 
havior and consequently considered them 
expressions, repressions, and symbols of 
desire, mainly sexual. Roheim, the au- 
thor of the work under review, accepts 
without reservation the interpretations 
of Freud, and proceeds to re-state primitive 
life in psychoanalytic terms. He selects 
Australia as the place of inquiry. There 
is nothing original about this, since every 
theoretical writer on social origins, mar- 
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knows few in the English language which 
can give a better understanding of the 
subject than that of Mavor—we ought 
not to oppose those who endorse a policy 
of friendship and recognition with the 
present Russian government, since that is 
the policy which has been followed by 
every other leading government in the 
world. 






riage, totemism, etc., turns to the “‘black 
aboriginal,’’ the most over-worked primi- 
tive in existence. The history of man- 
kind indicates the first science to have been 
astronomy; apparently man began with 
that which was farthest away and with 
which there was little direct experience to 
confound theory; perhaps, social philos- 
ophers always choose the Australian, 
because so far away and so little known. 
For surely, had Roheim himself lived 
among the ‘‘blacks’’ his book would have 
been different. Yet he has shown great 
diligence in mastering the literature and 
unusual skill in marshalling the data to 
prove his case. 

Unless the reader is familiar with the 
intricacies of Australian ceremonialism, 
he will find it difficult to follow the dis- 
cussions, nor will he be able to judge in 
how far Roheim has selected out what 
favored his thesis. The literature of 
social anthropology is like the Bible in 
that by searching through its pages, one 
can find justification for many contra- 
dictory positions. On the other hand, 
the reader will find no difficulty in sensing 
the methods used by the author. Thus, 
he professes to use two modes of approach, 
first, the psychoanalytic, second, the 
method of geographical distribution, or 
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the so-called historical method of the 
modern anthropologist. Roheim  cor- 
rectly states that the latter can only trace 
‘forms of totemism over the earth and 
project their evolution and places of origin, 
it cannot in the least explain how they 
function in the group, nor even show what 
need they fill in psychic life. The latter 
he assumes can be easily cared for by a 
resort to psychoanalysis. So he sets out 
light-heartedly to show that the Austra- 
lian has built up a network of symbols 
in a gigantic system of repression which 
passes under the name of totemism. 
Among other postulates he assumes the 
following: (a) the beginnings of social 
organization and ceremonialism are to 
be sought in a Cyclopean family and in 
the killing of the one functioning male 
(p. 37); Cb) ‘‘an infantile wish common to 
all humanity; the child wishes to be its 
own father’’ (p. 190); (c) a taboo is but 
the negative, inhibited form of a wish- 
fulfillment (p. 41); (d) psychological 
solutions ‘‘are not limited to any geo- 
graphical area or race, if valid at all, they 
must be valid for humanity in general."’ 
(Pp. 35). 

To avoid losing his way in the intricate 
discussion comprising the text, the reader 
should note that the book is composed of 
two parts; the first and main portion inter- 
preting, or offering to explain, the beliefs 
and practices of the Australians as con- 
crete working examples of the above 
assumed laws; the second, intended to 
be a study of geographical distribution to 
discover the places of origin and the 
chronological development of these be- 
liefs and practices. In other words, 
Roheim assumes that the historical and 
the Freudian methods are equally efficient, 
each within its sphere, and consequently, 
the outcome of each should be consistent, 
the one with the other. This is a nice 
point in methodology to be appreciated 
by the specialist, but even the uninitiated 
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can see that one may be a check upon the 
other. 

Turning to the first, the weakest point 
in the procedure is the large part deduction 
plays in the author's psychological inter- 
pretations. 

Thus, in reference to the taboos of 
exogamy and those concerning the eat- 
ing and killing of the totem animal we 
read: 

“As a starting-point, we may consider 
that every taboo is an inhibited wish- 
fulfillment, and then the two taboos would 
correspond to the wish to kill and eat the 
totem and to marry women of the same 
clan. Or again, we may begin with what 
the savages themselves say: that the 
totem is a father symbol. Not to kill 
the totem means not to kill the Primeval 
Father, the Head of the Horde, and not 
to marry the mother, both being inhibited 
forms of the Oedipus complex’’ (p. 76). 
In the second part of the book, the attempt 
to use the comparative and distribution 
method makes an excellent beginning by 
compiling a series of maps, but in the dis- 
cussion the author cannot escape the psy- 
chological interpretations previously set 
up, taking them as established and thereby 
failing to achieve objectivity. Probably 
the effective use of two such antipodal 
methods is not to be expected in the same 
individual and the reader should not be 
disappointed in finding that the psy- 
choanalytic attitude prevails throughout. 
It is, therefore, as a psychoanalytic con- 
tribution that the book should be judged, 
and, in the opinion of the reviewer, this 
study of totemism is far superior to that 
of Freud. Roheim has a profound knowl- 
edge of the literature and some ac- 
quaintance with objective anthropological 
method. On the other hand, the work 
is in no sense a critical study of Freud; it 
accepts his point of view as the correct 
one, and so is a defense, or a demonstration 
of what Freud might have done. 
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Tue Repression or Crime. By Harry Elmer Barnes. 
New York: George H. Doran Company, 1926, xvi, 
382 pp. $2.50. 

Curtne THE CriminaL. By Jesse O. Stutsman. New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1926, viii, 419 


pp. $2.50. 
Crime AND THE Criminat. By Philip Archibald 
Parsons. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1926, ix, 


387 pp. $2.50. 
CaminotocGy AND Psgnotocy. By John Lewis 
Gillin. New York: The Century Company, 1926, 


xii, 873 pp. $4.50. 


America, thoroughly aroused by the 
indictment that it is the most criminal 
nation on earth, has decided to take steps 
to cope with the situation. Evidences 
of this are the recent appointment of 
various crime commissions and the con- 
sideration of crime bills in half a 
dozen state legislatures. The existing 
extensive body of scientific knowledge 
concerning the causes of crime as related 
to the treatment of the criminal seems not 
to have penetrated into the consciousness 
either of the people generally or of their 
fepresentatives in the state legislatures. 
Most of the crime bills merely call for an 
intensification of the drastic punitive 
methods of the past, methods that have 
obviously failed in view of the present 
crime situation. The work of those 
who attack the problem fundamentally, 
namely, the social workers and psychia- 
trists such as Miriam Van Waters in Los 
Angeles and Dr. Healy in Boston, is little 
known or utilized. In brief, there is a 


teal danger that current attempts at 
curbing the crime evil will be rather more 
well-intentioned than well-informed. 

In view of the above facts the timeliness 
and importance of the four books under 
feview cannot be overestimated. All 
are excellent works for the student of the 
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subject and the first three will have a 
distinct popular appeal. The emphasis 
in all these books is upon a scientific 
criminology and penology with all this 
implies. They unite in emphasizing the 
supremely important point that the new 
scientific conception and treatment of 
crime will promote real social protection 
against crime with much greater cer- 
tainty than does the old discredited puni- 
tive system, based as it is upon fear and a 
desire for vengeance. The former is a 
rational attack upon the problem because 
it is scientific in spirit and method, the 
latter, because its motivation is so largely 
emotional, cannot be either rational or 
scientific. The implications of this dis- 
tinction for penal reform, if ever grasped 
by crime commissions and state legisla- 
tures, will be of tremendous moment. 
Somewhat over one-half of Professor 
Barnes’ book presents a scholarly his- 
torical analysis of the criminal procedure 
and penal practises of colonial times. 
Barbarous penal codes, ridiculously long 
categories of capital crimes and brutal 
forms of corporal punishment for lesser 
crimes are shown to have characterized 
the period. The importance of the work 
of the Quakers in combatting this preva- 
lent unrelieved barbarism and in instituting 
the transition from corporal punishment to 
imprisonment in the treatment of crimi- 
nals is clearly indicated. In this histori- 
cal section of the work will also be found 
a treatment of some leading phases of the 
evolution of modern penology, the evolu- 
tion of American criminal jurisprudence 
and the historical development of prison 
industry. Prof. Barnes shows that “‘by 
indicating the nature of the methods 
which have been tried and failed the 
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historian can guard society against 
attempting to solve current problems 
through an application of devices and 
processes which have failed notably 
in the past.’ The salutary influence of 
realizing the remote and unscientific 
origin of many present practises cannot be 
gainsaid. 

The revolutionary technique and mode 
of approach of the psychiatrist in the 
field of criminology appears to Professor 
Barnes to be tremendously important. 
In Chapter I: “Crime in the Light of 
Modern Social Science,’’ one of the most 
significant epitomes in criminological 
literature of the meaning of science in the 
solution of the crime problem, the im- 
plications of an increasing application of 
science, natural, biological, medical, psy- 
chological and social, to methods of treat- 
ment of the criminal are clearly and 
strikingly set forth. He states that the 
modern scientific analysis of criminal 
conduct proves that the criminal act, all 
human conduct in fact, is determined by 
the biological heredity and the personal 
experiences coming from the individual's 
social environment, and that the punish- 
ment attitude of society, therefore, the 
deterrence value of which is rather 
doubtful anyway, is clearly illogical and 
anachronistic. The old prison of punish- 
ment and social revenge must yield, on 
that account, to a new type of “‘institution 
for the examination, differentiation, treat- 
ment, segregation or extermination of the 
socially sick or criminal class.’’ Legally 
authorized experts will be retained to 
prescribe the specific treatment each case 
deserves. Under our present system of 
time sentences a convict is released upon 
the community whether he is still socially 
dangerous or not; under the new system 
advocated by Professor Barnes much better 
social protection would be secured because 
the period of segregation would depend 
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entirely upon the progress of the criminal 
toward reform or cure of the disorder 
which caused the criminal act. It js 
clear that the psychiatric specialists, 
who are only human and fallible after all, 
would be shouldering a tremendous te- 
sponsibility were such a plan to go into 
general effect. In view of Democracy’ 
fear of the expert it is to be expected that 
it will be a long time before a general 
inquisition of the population to detect 
potential criminals and bring them under 
social control, even though no overt act 
has been committed, will be tolerated. 
Science, however, logically suggests this 
step as necessary to prevent crime. 

Chapter VIII which deals with the 
defects and abuses of the present prison 
system is worthy of note. The chapter 
which analyzes the actual working of the 
jury system deserves a wide reading. It 
is the most vigorous and telling indict- 
ment of this venerable institution that 
has ever come to the reviewer's notice. 
A constructive plan to reduce law-break- 
ing concludes the book. 

Most of the chapters of the book were 
written as separate articles so that a cer- 
tain lack of organization and a great deal 
of repetition will be found in the book. 
Such a minor fault in no way detracts 
from the great value of the work as 4 
whole. The book is very stimulating and 
thought-provoking, and no one interested 
in the problem of crime can afford to 
miss reading it. 

Mr. Stutsman, until recently General 
Superintendent of Rockview Penitentiary, 
Bellefonte, Pa., writes from a wealth of 
first-hand experience in correctional work 
and research, covering a period of about 
eighteen years. He displays in his book, 
which according to the sub-title is 4 
treatise on the philosophy and practises 
of modern correctional methods, the sane 
as well as enlightened consideration of 4 
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man who has had a practical administra- 
tive experience in dealing with criminals 
and who at the same time shows all 
evidence of being thoroughly grounded in 
the latest scientific knowledge. The com- 
bination is so rare, the author writes with 
such insight and clarity, the emphasis of 
the book is so true, uniting as it does a 
sense of practicality with the challenge 
of science for future improvement of 
method, that there can be no doubt that 
“Curing the Criminal’’ will be the most 
widely consulted book in penological 
literature for a long time to come. 

The book is as much a reaction against 
the stupidity and blindness of the past as 
is Professor Barnes’; in fact, the points of 
view of the two writers are remarkably 
similar. Mr. Stutsman supplements 
Professor Barnes’ more theoretical dis- 
cussion with practical examples and 
instances as to how and where scientific 
methods of treating the criminal are 
actually operative. 

The purpose of the treatise is ‘to show 
that the dawning science of modern 
methods is founded upon a better under- 
standing of the psychology of the criminal 
personality and the necessity for indi- 
vidual treatment."’ The scope of the 
book is indicated in the following 
summary : 

We have attempted to show how vindictive justice 
has failed to check crime and how we have all per- 
sistently neglected to become scientific in our efforts 
to cure the crime pestilence. We have pointed out 
the psychological reactions of the criminal towara our 
methods to suppress crime; the necessity of a better 
system of diagnosis and treatment in a more individual 
and selective manner, and the psychological con- 
cepts of a scientific program; but there is scant hope 
of a better program without close co-ordination of 
the various factors involved in our governmental 
agencies. 


He cites the non-partisan Board of 
Kansas City as an example, demonstrating 
to the world what can be done by a 
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scientific system of crime prevention and 
reformation of criminals. The question is 
often asked why the English obey the 
law better than Americans. Mr Stuts- 
man notes several obvious reasons for this 
fact. The English universally respect the 
supremacy of the law and hold their 
police and courts in highest esteem. Our 
courts, originally patterned after those of 
England, have failed lamentably to keep 
up with the times as English courts have 
done. English justice is swift and sure. 
No undue delays on the grounds of 
technicalities are tolerated as in America. 
Our courts and police have ever been a 
political football; English jurisprudence is 
regarded as a patriotic duty and engages 
the best intellects of the nation. In view 
of these facts Mr. Stutsman correctly 
urges that ‘‘we need a national force of our 
best lawmakers, justices, psychiatrists, 
police officials, educators, publicists, so- 
cial engineers and penologists to adopt 
homogeneous plans, to educate the public, 
to stimulate greater respect for our laws 
and our institutions.’’ The diagram at 
the very end of the book illustrating a 
plan of organization for more uniform and 
more scientific methods of eliminating 
crime clearly suggests the work that 
America has ahead of it if the nation 
seriously intends to reduce crime to the 
minimum. 

A careful reading of this book by the 
public at large would be the best possible 
corrective of its present obsession that 
new methods employed by progressive 
wardens looking toward the physical, 
mental and moral advancement of their 
prisoners is ‘‘coddling.’’ In brief, Mr. 
Stutsman wants our prisons to be placed 
on an efficiency level with medical and 
mental hospitals. The gist of the whole 
matter is to revolutionize our institutions 
and make it our chief objective to diagnose 
and cure the malady of the criminal] and to 
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segregate permanently from society those 
who cannot be cured. Mr. Stutsman says 
that when we have done this we will have 
attained our real objective. 

Following closely upon the heels of 
Professor Sutherland's notable text book 
come these two new text books of Profes- 
sor Parsons and Gillin. A real choice of a 
text book to suit any particular purpose 
that an instructor has in mind is now 
entirely possible. Both of the above 
writers emphasize common scientific aims 
and principles and agree in condemning 
the same abuses and shortcomings of 
present criminal procedure and penal 
practises; no two books, however, could 
be more diametrically opposite in plan of 
treatment of subject matter. Professor 
Parsons tries to meet the needs of layman 
and college student alike in a single 
volume and really succeeds admirably. 
He uses an easy, non-technical narrative 
style that makes the book very interesting 
as well as authoritatively informative. 
The limited scope of treatment shows 
clearly that the book is meant to be sug- 
gestive rather than exhaustive. The ex- 
act opposite holds true for the most part 
of Professor Gillin’s work. No modern 
writer in this field is more encyclopedical, 
more thoroughly and painstakingly schol- 
atly in the marshaling of an array of 
detailed facts than Professor Gillin. His 
“Criminology and Penology’’ and his 
earlier “‘Poverty and Dependency’’ are 
undoubtedly the most comprehensive 
and substantial expositions of the re- 
spective problems of crime and poverty 
extant today. Every student in these 
fields is under a lasting debt of grati- 
tude to the author of two such really 
authoritative works. One could wish 
for a more attractive style in a book of 
such scientific value. When his charac- 
teristic restraint is occasionally abandoned 
as On pages 544 and 545 the reader's 
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attention, which lapses on so many pages 
of heavy reading of historical facts anj 
statistical figures, revives forthwith. The 
general impression remains that the book, 
written primarily for students, will be 
apt to leave them cold. As a source book 
of concrete information of the whole field 
of criminology and penology the book 
is incomparably the best there is. 

Professor Parsons divides his book into 
three parts: (1) The Criminal; (2) Crime; 
(3) Society’s Reaction To The Criminal, 
Like Professor Gillin he realizes that only 
education of the public, filled as it is at 
present with emotional attitudes and the 
most deplorable misconceptions and falla- 
cies concerning the making and treatment 
of the criminal, offers any encouragement 
for ultimate success in dealing effectively 
with the crime problem. Such education 
should connote two things: (1) a sufi- 
ciently informed public to appreciate the 
need for a change and be willing to pay 
for it; and (2) when the change comes, 
an available supply of technically trained 
persons to make the new methods and 
machinery successful. 

Professor Parsons is advanced in his 
views like Professor Barnes and draws 
heavily on his works and those of Pro- 
fessor Sutherland throughout the book. 
We find the same emphatic denunciations 
of the present prison system, which he 
calls a “‘monstrosity,’’ the same indict- 
ment of the jury system, which he claims 
is a job for technicians, and of traditional 


theory and repressive practises in general J 


as having failed to give us adequate social 
protection, hence the need for practically 
a complete revolution in our system of 
protection, with the exception of juvenile 
court procedure, and the substitution of 
an intelligent and scientific system in its 
place. This would mean that the entire 
matter of criminals and their treatment 
would be put in the hands of specialists. 
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The clinical approach to the study of the 
criminal is emphasized in the book and is 
one of its most praiseworthy features. 
Causal factors of criminality, organic and 
environmental, receive satisfactory treat- 
ment, as do the various theories about 
criminals. Chapter IV dealing with clas- 
sifications of criminals might well be 
omitted with nothing of importance lost, 
and Judge Ben Lindsey might at least be 
mentioned in connection with the juvenile 
court even though deprived of the honor 
of having been the first to devise such a 
court. The book, as a whole, is a most 
excellent treatise to put in the hands of 
beginners in the study of crime, which 
includes most public-spirited citizens. 

Professor Gillin divides his book into 
five parts: (1) the problem of crime and 
criminals; (2) the making of the criminal; 
(3) the history of punishment; (4) modern 
penal institutions; (5) the machinery of 
justice. In Part I the extent of crime is 
indicated, uncertainty regarding the in- 
crease or decrease of crime in general is 
expressed; the enormous money cost of 
crime entailed upon society and the ugly 
fact of recidivism as an indictment of our 
methods of treating the criminal are 
clearly shown. The wealth of case ma- 
terial included in Part II is an invaluable 
feature of the book. Special pleading 
for any one particular set of factors in 
the causation of crime is guarded against. 
All the various factors, it is shown, must 
be taken into account if one would explain 
the making of the criminal. Part III on 
the history of punishment includes an 
adequate treatment of the theories of 
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punishment—pre-classical, Classical, Neo- 
Classical, and Italian, with no recogni- 
tion, however, of a distinct modern Clini- 
cal School which is accorded by Wines and 
Lane. Parts IV and V on modern penal 
institutions and the machinery of justice 
comprise the major portion of the work 
and include the most recent administra- 
tive experiments. He shows that in- 
dividualization of treatment of prisoners 
with the increase of numbers has become 
largely impossible because ‘‘the men in 
charge have not the time or energy to 
devote themselves to the moral regenera- 
tion of those criminals who might be 
affected by personal contact with those in 
charge of them.”” This is depressingly 
true. It also has depressing consequences 


for society. 

In conclusion, the author has two gen- 
eralizations to make upon the basis of his 
survey of the field: 


“The first is the limited success of past efforts to 
control crime. As one looks back over the history 
of penal treatment he cannot fail to be impressed by 
the somewhat meager results of society's immemorial 
struggle with crime and the criminal. The second 
is that in the light of modern science the experiments 
of society in dealing with the criminal have been 
based upon false theories. . . . . Treatment has 
been begotten of the emotional reaction to a situation 
rather than of a rational consideration of causes of 
crime and the purposes of punishment... . 
Because of an antiquated judicial system justice goes 
leaden-footed and hence the professional criminal 
waxes fat. So far the findings of modern psychology 
and sociology have had very little application in the 
campaign against crime. In short, the limited success 
of society in its struggle with criminals is due to the 
use of antiquated methods founded upon an un- 
scientific basis." 
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CaiLp ‘Hyorns. By S. Josepkiue Backer, M.D., 
Dr. P.H. New York: Harper & Brothers, 1925. 
Pp. xii, 495. $5.00 

Unperstanpive Our Caipren. By Frederick 
Pierce. New York: E. P. Dutton & Company, 
1926. 198 pp. $2.00. 

Tae Epucation or Taz Mopern Bor. By Alfred E. 
Stearns and others. Boston: Small, Maynard and 
Company, 1925. Pp. xxvi, 271. $3.00. 

Tae Bor anp His Fururs. By Nicholas Ricciardi. 
New York: D. Appleton and Company, 1925. 
Pp. xvii, 117. $1.25. 

Moruers anp Davoursrs. By Jessica G. Cosgrove. 
New York: George H. Doran Company, 1925. 
117 pp. $1.50. 

Tae Maratup Man. By Robert Grant. New York: 
Charles Scribner's Sons, 1925. 224 pp. $2.00. 
American Huspanps aND Orner ALTERNATIVES. 
By Alexander Black. Indianapolis: Bobbs-Mer- 

rill Company, 1925. 253 pp. $3.00. 


The four books dealing with the 
bringing-up of children are all written 


primarily for parents, and all suffer to a 
greater or less extent from an air of being 
written down. Of Understanding Our Chil- 
dren, this criticism applies only to the 


first chapter,—a dreary attempt to 
popularize by means of sample cases; the 
remainder of the book is a sensible appli- 
cation of psycho-analytic principles to the 
training of children, as worked out in the 
author's experience. Some details may 
be criticized, as for instance the assump- 
tion of a fixed correlation between sex and 
certain psychological characteristics. 
Furt*ermore the generally clear style is 
occasionally marred and the sense ob- 
scured by barbarisms such as the use of 
forbid as a2 noun. On the other hand, the 
reviewer would particularly commend Mr. 
Pierce's forceful indictment of that wolf 
in sheep's clothing,—jealousy which mas- 
querades as devotion, and his effective 
plea for giving every intelligent child as 
broad an education as possible, and for 
encouraging a variety of interests, with- 


out regard to their cash value. The book 
is not significant for students, but it should 
be of real value to the average parent. 

The Education of the Modern Boy,—a 
sumptuous volume,—consists of six chap- 
ters, each written by the head-master of a 
prominent New England preparatory 
school. The arrangement is unfortunate; 
after a wordy introduction by a former 
assistant dean of Harvard University, 
come two deplorable chapters, on Hom 
Influence by Alfred E. Stearns, of Phillips- 
Andover Academy, and on Religious Ip 
fluence by Samuel S. Drury of St. Paul's 
School. One quotation from Dr. Stearns 
will suffice: 


“Nowhere more than in parents who have fully 
and cheerfully accepted their God-given responsi- 
bilitics will one find a deeper serenity of heart or 
truer manifestations of the real joy of living. No 
wonder that they look with mingled feelings of 
disgust and amused contempt upon the hectic antics 
of their pleasure-loving brothers and sisters who in 
their mad search for happiness as an end in life find 
it only the shadowy and disappointing phantom 
that in the world’s long history it has always proved 
itself to those who have made it their goal."’ 


The succeeding chapters, however, ate 
much better. The discussions of Ata 
demic Influences, by Endicott Peabody of 
Groton School, of Meeting the College 
Requirements, by W. L. W. Field of Milton 
Academy, and of The Future Trend of th 
Public School, by William G. Thayer, of 
St. Mark's School, all impress the reader 
as sincere and generally sensible, if not ona 
high plane of inspiration. Much the 
best thing in the book is the chapter on 
Athletic Influence by R. Heber Howe, Jr. 
of Belmont Hill School; it handles this 
difficult educational problem with equal 
courage and sympathy, and certaialy 
ought to receive separate publication. 

The Boy and His Future, by the com- 
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missioner of vocational education of 
California, is written from a totally 
different standpoint and deals with a 
wholly different problem. The laudatory 
preface by Dr. Robert Josselyn Leonard of 
Columbia University, and the enthusiastic 
“Chat with the Reader’’ by Elsie Robin- 
son, ‘Special Feature Writer and Author 
of Short Stories in the Saturday Evening 
Post and Other Leading Magazines’’ prom- 
ise the reader “strong medicine for a 
human problem."’ The strong medicine 
appears to conform to the Volstead 
Act. An important ingredient is a list of 
questionnaires by means of which boys are 
supposed to rate themselves in mental, 
moral, and physical qualities, after which 
the vocational director will know exactly 
what line of work each sheuld pursue, 
These questionnaires would probably do 
no harm; it is hard to see how they or 
anything else in the book could do much 
good. 

Mrs. Cosgrove’s little book on ‘‘Mothers 
and Daughters’ gives the impression that 
the author is really more liberal than she 
thinks it wise to let her readers suspect; 
perhaps the “‘long career as an educator’’ 
of which the jacket speaks excuses such an 
attitude. And perhaps there is justifica- 
tion for a book so written as not to 
antagonize the most conservative, which 
yet offers sound sensible advice, the fruit 
apparently of a progressive spirit. Mrs. 
Cosgrove takes little account of the 
dificult girl,—the particularly difficult 
giti, perhaps one should say,—but for 
conservative parents, or teachers, of aver- 
age children, it may be heartily com- 
mended. 

The essays included in The Married Man 
first appeared in 1892, and they may have 
seemed amusing then; if so they may claim 
some interest now as showing the change 
of standards in the last thirty-four years. 
They will hardly add to the author's 
present reputation. 
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Decidedly up-to-date are Alexander 
Black's reflections on American Husbands 
and Other Alternatives. Among the Al- 
ternatives, are some edifying thoughts on 
The Young Person and Painting the Lily. 
Mr. Black is a sane and sprightly philos- 
opher; it is doubtful if he will convert 
anyone to this tolerant view of young peo- 
ple and husbands, but those who already 
agree with him will find considerable 
amusement in his scintillating pages. 


Has Poverty Dimunisnev? A Sequel to “Livelihood 
and Poverty.”” By A. L. Bowley and Margaret 
H. Hogg. London: P. S. King and Son, Ltd., 
1925,236 pp. 10s 6d. 


In 1915 was published the work to 
which this one is the sequel. That 
earlier work was in turn suggested by and 
largely patterned after the work of 
Rowntree, Poverty, A Study of Town Life, 
1901, and used the same minimum stand- 
ard. There is thus available a remarkably 
interesting and accurate series of studies 
of the trends of living standards among the 
working classes of certain English cities. 
Since the studies of 1915 and 1925 relate to 
the same towns it is possible to make 
comparisons for the two dates with a 
high degree of confidence. 

In the first place there has been an 
increase in wages above the increase 
in the cost of living; wages have about 
doubled while prices have advanced about 
7o percent. There has been an especially 
marked improvement for the unskilled 
even when the great amount of unemploy- 
ment is taken into account. This latter 
conclusion of the authors is not, however, 
substantiated by any definite statistical 
analysis, and the one serious criticism 
of the study is its failure to evaluate 
unemployment. There has, in the second 
place, been a reduction in the size of the 
family, as shown by the lesser numbers of 
children under 14 and under 5 years of age. 
Curiously enough there has been a greater 
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reduction in the numbers of children in 
these strictly industrial towns than in Eng- 
land and Wales as a whole. This appears 
to be an effective argument that the in- 
dustrial population will practice birth- 
control if given information and means. 
There was a particularly striking reduc- 
tion in the number of very large families. 
One effect of this reduction was an 
increase in the number of working men 
and women with only themselves to sup- 
port and a decrease in the number of per- 
sons dependent on a single wage-earner. 
Less than seven per cent of the women 
wage-carners had any one solely dependent 
on them. It was partly swing also to 
this reduction in the size of families that 
the workers found themselves greatly 
improved as regards the rent problem. 
They also benefitted by the Rent Restric- 
tions Act, and by the increase in wages. 
In a large proportion of cases only five per 
cent of the income was required for rent, 
as compared with ten per cent ten years 
earlier. In general the improvement in 
Stanley, a coal mining town, was dis- 
tinctly less than in the industrial towns. 
In spite of these improvements, how- 
ever, the authors finds that one child in 
sixteen, when it is assumed that there is 
no unemployment, is still being brought 
up under sub-poverty conditions. This 
compares with one in five at the earlier 
date. The decrease in the number of 
very large families would greatly alter 
the numbers of children under very poor 
conditions, for it is the large families 
that are at the lowest level and a few of 
them greatly affects the number for an 
entire town. The authors note that the 
same family may be now below and now 
above the poverty line depending on the 
number and ages of their children; they 
gradually emerge above that line as the 
older children begin to earn. The study 
gives eloquent testimony of the impor- 
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tance of reduction of the size of the family 
for a reduction of poverty. 
Frank H. Hankins, 
Smith College. 


Essays rn Economics. By Edwin R. A. Seligman, 
New York: The Macmillan Company, 1925, ix, 


394 Pp. $0.00 


This book is designed as a companion 
volume to Studies in Public Finance by 
Professor Seligman. The material is col- 
lected from the contributions of the 
author to various scientific journals, 
government reports made by Professor 
Seligman, and lectures delivered on differ- 
ent occasions. Some of the contribu 
tions date back to the year 1886. 

The author states that he has tried to 
group the chapters into three classes: 
those dealing with the evolution of eco- 
nomic doctrine; those in which problems 
of economic theory are treated; and the 
chapters devoted to a discussion of eco- 
nomic policies, namely, Railways and 
Tariffs, The Immigration Problem, and 
The Social Evil. 

Although the student will find in this 


book little that is new, it is a distinct ¥ 


gain to have brought together into one 
volume and made available these con- 
tributions, many of which can be found 
only in the libraries of the larger univer- 
sities. It is also illuminating to study 
the evolution of the author's thinking 
and to trace the development of his point 
of view as he discusses one problem after 
another. 
Crype OLIn FisHer. 
Wesleyan University. 


Psycuotocy or Lzapersuir. By Henry E. Tralle. 
New York: The Century Co., 1925, 234 pp 
$1.75. 


This book is an attempt by a religious 
educator to present the results of modern 
psychology briefly, clearly and above all 
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inspirationally for popular consumption. 
The general tone is that of the Sunday 
School or the American Magazine and 
always the hortatory purpose drives 
scientific information to the corner when 
it does not expel it completely from the 
book. 

We are told in verse and prose that 
geniuses, though perhaps of good germ- 
plasm, come from the masses and attain 
greatness through the influences of home 
and school aided by their own pluck 
and hard work. Terman’s recent study 
of genius, if not so inspiring is more 
accurate and shows few cases from the 
lower classes. As in most books of this 
type the reader finds himself endowed with 
a considerable number of instincts in- 
cluding a sympathy, a laughter, an 
aesthetic and an appeal instinct. With 
proper control of these, especially the 


. “mating instinct,’’ according to the rules 


of God and Mr. Tralle one may become a 


| virtuous and prosperous American citizen. 


In spite of extensive references and the 
supposed acquaintance of the author with 
the recent literature there is no hint of 
scientific scepticism on this subject. In 
the superficial discussion appended to this 
as to other chapters the problem is simply 
not grasped. 

The chapter on personality factors is 
an exhortation to cultivate vitality, 
attractivity, cordiality, mentality, sin- 
Cerity, etc., again with virtue as a re- 
ward. The treatment of sub-conscious 
resources consists of an adjuration to put 
in the mind what one wants to come out 
later, to fight the good fight and to wel- 
come responsibility. The chapter on 
memory stresses thorough learning, atten- 
tion, understanding, association, imagina- 
tion, motive, selection, etc. The various 
points are illustrated with chatty little 
anecdotes but never 2 mention of an ex- 
perimental fact. 





“Eyes That See’’ is the title of a chapter 
On imagination and it is not surprizing 
to find imagination recommended as an 
aid to the study of Biblical history and 
also to faith and ideals. The discussion 
of faith is chiefly a gentle rebuke to cynical 
newspaper men. The chapter on habit 
illustrates vague principles of selection, 
repetition and motivation with a number 
of personal anecdotes. In the chapter on 
“Custom and Progress’ the author, not 
without some insight, refers the strength 
of custom to childish imitation, mental 
laziness, personal conceit, economic pres- 
sure, unreasonable prejudice, human mean- 
ness, primitive superstition and advancing 
age. He winds up with a poem, ““They 
only think they think who think the 
father’s thinking always right.’’ There 
follow a few mild thrusts at various 
recreationary attitudes. In a chapter on 
“Head Tonics’’ the reader is advised to 
learn with rapidity, unity, certainty, 
activity, passivity (relaxation), lucidity, 
intensity, utility and humility. 

A persistent psychologist reading the 
last chapter on ‘““The Will to Win'’’ would 
at least be relieved to find will considered 
as a process rather than as a faculty 
although he might not agree that the aim 
of psychology is improved human life or 
share with the writer his belief in free will. 
He might accept the plea for quick deci- 
sions, prompt action, definite goals, stick- 
ing to the task, although hardly to be 
startled by the originality of these 
propositions. 

The book is as it is intended to be in- 
spirational and would doubtless stimulate 
a mild glow of enthusiasm ‘n certain in- 
dividuals but as a source of information 
or a guide to effective living could hardly 
be recommended to those intelligent 
enough to read Woodworth, Martin, 
Warren, Kitson, Watson or Whipple. 
It has absolutely no scientific value and 
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would have no more than passing interest 
to any person ever exposed to an elemen- 
tary course in psycholog;. Furthermore, 
the reader would have to have consider- 
able tolerance for platitudes and an in- 
terest in virtue dominant over truth. 
Cuirrorp KirkKPATRICK. 
University of Pennsylvania. 


Empcoree Representation. By Ernest Rich- 
mond Burton. Baltimore: The Williams & Wil- 
kins Company, 1926, 283 pp. $3.00. 

Tas Screnriric Founpations or Business ADMINIS- 
tration. Edited by Henry C. Metcalf. Balti- 
more: The Williams & Wilkins Company, 1926, 


341 pp. $5.00. 
Emprorer Macazings in THE Unrrep Sratgs. New 
York: National Industrial Conference Board, Inc., 


1925, 86 pp. $1.50. 


In the dozen years or so that have 
elapsed since employee representation 
caine prominently under public notice as 
a means of adjusting the relationships 
between workers and management, many 
millions of words have been written and 
spoken on the subject, and several more or 
less ambitious surveys have been made in 
efforts to determine the extent to which 
the system has been adopted, the degree of 
success with which it has been attended, 
and the methods of administration which 
have met the test of time. Of these 
surveys perhaps the most scientific— 
certainly the most intensive—was the 
one that is reported in the Burton book. 
In his dual rdle of author and investigator- 
in-chief, Mr. Burton made exhaustive 
studies of the practical working out of 
representation in several large corpora- 
tions in which it has been in effect for 
periods of years. He had access to the 
records of these corporations and was 
given first-hand information as to the 
purposes and ideals of the managing 
officers and their opinions regarding the 
degrees of success attained. Throughout 
his investigation and in the preparation 
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of his report, he was in frequent consulta. 
tion with a group of informal advisor 
which included some of the leading 
authorities on modern industrial relations § 
practice. 

Mr. Burton undertakes to trace the 
history of employee representation and to 
unearth the motives and objectives of 
employers in adopting it; to appraise the 
success or failure with which its adminis. 
tration has been attended and to find what 
have been the chief obstacles and difficul- 
ties to be overcome, and to interpret 
representation both from the standpoint 
of present-day industrial management and 
from that of future possibilities of de- 
velopment. 

Even a summary of the statements and 
conclusions in the report is beyond the 
scope of this review. It must suffice to 
say that Mr. Burton handles facts and 
testimony skillfully and with discrimina- 
tion, and that his favorable verdict as to 
the soundness of the representation princi- 
ple and its possibilities, whether realized 
or prospective, in aiding industrial man- 
agement through codperation, is based 
upon impressive evidence. The book 
should be of especial value to the manager 
who is seeking light upon employee 
representation or who, already having a 
representation plan in his establishment, 
would compare his experience with those 
of others in order to secure the maximum 
benefits. 

Industrial management probably owes 
more than it yet realizes tothe indefatiga- 
ble idealism of Henry C. Metcalf and to 
his capacity for focusing upon specific 
problems the ideas of men who are think- 
ing ahead of their times. The Scientific 
Foundations of Business Administration 
is the report of a series of conferences 
arranged by Dr. Metcalf, at which busi- 
ness management was considered from 
various scientific aspects. The lectures 
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and discussions in the book deal with 
biology, philosophy, psychology, eco- 
nomics and scientific management, each 
applied to the problems of industry. The 
authors are H. A. Overstreet, O. W. 
Caldwell, Thomas Nixon Carver, Mary 


Pp. Follett, Harlow S. Person and Henry 


S$. Dennison. 

The disappointing features of the book 
are those which usually characterize 
symposia and which probably are in- 
separable from this type of literary ar- 
rangement. The authors are specialists in 
different fields. Their backgrounds and 
points of view are different, and sometimes 
they talk at cross-purposes. Moreover, 
their styles range all the way from com- 
pressed abstractions to amiable discur- 
siveness. The different parts of the book 
hang together somewhat loosely, and at 
times the reader is hard put to it to find 
the connecting links. 

In spite of these inescapable drawbacks, 
the book is as stimulating as a cold plunge. 
One is tempted to carry the plunge analogy 
a bit farther, and say that for the indolent 
or somnolescent it has as little attraction 
as the morning rendezvous with the cold 
tub. The lectures are shot through with 
inspiring and provocative thoughts, and 
the attentive reader finds himself time and 
again reining up to a sudden halt in front 
of some arresting idea, perhaps half hidden 
under a harmless-looking phrase. 

The central theme of the book, so far 
far as it has one at all, may be stated some- 
what like this: 

American industry has grown to huge 
proportions, favored by natural resources 
and under conditions which laid premiums 
upon individualism and self-reliance. But 
the pioneer period is drawing to a close. 
There is need for a revaluation of motives, 
a closer analysis of principles and ethical 
conceptions, and more efficient methods of 
management. For bringing about these 
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changes, the sciences stand ready to aid, 
if only industry will enlist them in its 
service. 

In preparing its report upon Employee 
Magazines in the United States, the Na- 
tional Industrial Conference Board studied 
the experience of 450 business organiza- 
tions, and secured an impressive collection 

of first-hand information. Numerous 
- opinions are quoted or summarized, bear- 

ing upon the purposes of employers in 
founding employee periodicals, the re- 
sults observed, and the methods to be 
adopted in respect to editing, printing and 
distribution. An appendix contains a 
list of 539 employees’ magazines, with the 
names and addresses of the sponsor com- 
panies. 

While the report shows painstaking and 
intelligent research, and while it is of 
undoubted value as a summary of the 
experiences of employers with one of the 
difficult and puzzling features of labor 
administration, the reader is left with a 
slight feeling of disappointment, due not 
to what is in the book but to what is 
left out. He cannot escape a feeling that 
the presentation of facts and opinions is 
too literal—one might almost say too 
mathematical—and that much value could 
have been added by more adequate analysis 
and the formulation of more specific con- 
clusions. Facts, testimony and opinions 
there are, and in abundance; their inter- 
pretation is left largely to the reader. 
In this respect the report falls below the 
standards of some other recent publica- 
tions of the Conference Board. 

Epwarp S. Cowpricx. 


Psycuican Reszarcn, Science, aND Reicion. By 
Stanley De Brath. New York: George H. Doran, 


1926, xx, 207 pp. $2.50. 


Here is grand reading if you have a 
sense of humor. First, we are told that 
science has now proved beyond doubt that 
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ectoplasmic forms, supernormal photog- 
raphy, supernormal healing and the like 
are definite objective facts. Indeed we 
are even shown seven or eight illustra- 
tions of supernormal photography. Next 
the subjective facts (these were long ago 
disposed of by the psychiatrists and 
psychologists) are painted in supernormal 
colors and then explained in regular ‘‘psy- 
chic’’ fashion. Chapters on ‘‘Survival,”’ 
‘The Evidence for Survival,’’ and ‘“The 
Connection with Christianity’’ give the 
book additional flavor. 

Mr. De Brath is quite keen. He insists 
over and over that he was once skeptical 
and that he has been converted to his 
belief in ‘‘psychic’’ manifestations by 
the scientific facts. He likens the up- 
holders of ‘‘psychical science’’ to Coper- 
nicus, Galileo, Newton and others whose 
theories were at first assailed and con- 
demned by an unbelieving world. There 
is no answer, of course, to such logic. 

It is only by careful reading between the 
lines that one learns that Mr. De Brath 
is another one of that large group of 
mortals who wish to be spoofed,— 
scientifically, of course. On pages 29 and 
30 there is a description of the ectoplasmic 
materialization of a pair of hands. These 
hands obediently dipped into melted 
paraffin which had been prepared for the 
occasion and thus formed moulds which, 
when filled with plaster, gave exact 
copies of the ectoplasmic hands. They 
were ‘‘precisely like normal hands, down 
to the minute marks that are relied upon 
as proofs of personality in finger-print 
criminology.”’ 

Did the experimenters check these finger 
prints with those of the medium and his 
his helpers? Did they try to trace them 
until they had eliminated the possibility 
of fraud? Here is a field offering a re- 
markable opportunity for the proof of the 
reality or unreality of ectoplasm. Why 
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not keep carefully guarded impressions of 
the hands of certain selected persons who 
are going to cross over soon and, by all 
means, of the hands of mediums and their 
helpers? Then later on when spirit hands 
claim to be So-and-So’s hands, check up 
on the finger prints. I anticipate the 
sort of objections that would be made to 
such a proposal, but I insist that it is 
worth trying. Finger prints simply have 
to belong to somebody! 

Again, instead of taking a photograph 
from one camera alone (and nearly always 
the medium's camera at that) why not 
take several simultaneous exposures from 
different points in the room. At least 
this should help to settle the controversy 
among the spiritists as to whether the 
supernormal photograph is caused by an 
object outside the camera or whether it is 
caused by the direct action of mysterious 
energy upon the plate. 

I would like to mention other points, ' 
but lack of space forbids. Those who 
have heard Houdini will appreciate es- 
pecially what is found on pages 43, 66, 67, 
and 116. If you want entertainment of a 
new type, read this book. If you feel 
that you are in danger of going over to 
the spiritualists, read this book by one of 
the most ardent of the ‘psychic research’’ 
group and you will be certain not to 
go over. 

Guy B. Jounson. 

University of North Carolina. 


Tue Conqusst or New ENGLAND BY THE IMMIGRANT. 
By Daniel Chauncey Brewer. New York: G. P. 
Putnam's Sons, 1926, 369 pp. $2.00. 


This book is a call to arms, so to speak. 
Mr. Brewer, who is already known to 
some for his Rights and Duties of Neutrals 
and The Peril of the Republic, has now 
turned his attention to the immigrant 
situation in New England. 

To those who are seriously concerned 
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for the future of the old American stock, 
New England does present a sad picture. 
The Yankee is almost extinct, and the 
Italians and Slavs of the new immigration 
are fast becoming the chief elements in the 
melting pot. Numerically, New England 


js European, but the Yankee remnant, 


because of its long entrenchment, still 
manages to exert a fair amount of control. 
It is to this Yankee remnant that Brewer 
makes his plea. His book is frankly 
emotional, frankly a plea to the Yankee 
to rouse himself before it is too late and 
see that the immigrant does not squander 
the grand old Yankee heritage. Since, 
as the author himself so ably shows in his 
first few chapters, the old Yankee was a 
product of the hard times in which he 
lived, it is difficult to see just how Yan- 
keeism is going to be planted in the immi- 
grant when the Yankee himself cannot 
keep it. 

That the immigrant flood in New Eng- 
land may be truly likened to a great 
conquest, Ihave nodoubt. That the Yan- 
kee is soon to pass unless he does some- 
thing about it, I have no doubt. That he 
will do nothing, I also have no doubt. 

Guy B. Jounson. 

University of North Carolina. 


Socran Groups. By D. Warren Brown. Chicago: 
The Faithorn Co., 1926, 169 pp. 


Valuable goods often come in small 
packages. This truism is given point by 
the appearance of these modest pages. 
Brief as the book is it is perhaps the most 
extensive and thorough going exclusive 
treatment of this theme in our literature. 
The group factor of human association is 
so Obvious that even sociological writers 
have frequently taken it for granted and 
passed it by without adequate analysis. 
The author, who was the personal assist- 
ant of Prof. Charles R. Henderson during 
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the closing months of his life, has in- 
sisted upon “‘an analysis of the obvious,” 
and in so doing has given us a genuine 


and much needed contribution to social 


theory. 

The basis of the argument is that there 
are six factors which make group life 
possible and without which it cannot 
exist: (1) contact; (2) physical basis, or 
location identified with its life; (3) 
homogeneity, which may imply conscious- 
ness of difference as well as consciousness of 
kind; (4) structure, “‘the machinery by 
which the group maintains its existence 
and achieves its purpose;’’ (5) a dynamic, 
the energy to promote its purposes; and 
(6) aplurality of units. A chapteris given 
to the development of each of these except 
the last. Two concluding chapters deal 
respectively with ‘“‘Interaction of Ele- 
ments’’ and ‘‘The Inter-relation of 
Groups."’ Particularly valuable is the 
author's distinction (p. 72) between the 
two phases of structural organization, the 
primary, for the accomplishment of group 
purposes, and the secondary, for the main- 
tenance of group existence. This latter, 
frequently overlooked, is helpfully 
analyzed. 

Especially provocative of thought are 
the series of propositions listed (pp. 134 
and 135, which are suggested as “‘a possible 
starting point for a series of laws’’ con- 
cerning group life. The difficulty of 
formulation of social ‘‘laws’’ has been 
apparent to every social theorist. These 
generalizations merit careful consideration 
as aids to further analysis. 

Although the psychic aspects of group 
cohesion are implicit throughout it would 
be better had more direct attention been 
given them. A general summary of the 
argument would also be of value. 

In his foreword Dr. Albion W. Small has 
voiced what will probably be the opinion 
of thoughtful readers, that this is a volume 
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which ‘‘deserves well of all social 
scientists for having demanded more 
searching attention to the subject.”’ 
Earte Epwarp Evsank. 
University of Cincinnati. 


How Saat Country Yours pz Ssrvev? By H. Paul 
Douglass. New York: George H. Doran Co., 


1925, 253 PP- 


This book is ‘‘a study of the ‘rural’ 
work of certain national character build- 
ing agencies’ in order to determine their 
success in their self-advertised purposes of 
serving the youth in rural America. It 
is an addition to the growing number of 
studies which the Institute of Social and 
Religious Research has been so helpfully 
fostering. The agencies selected for the 
analysis, out of the total of twenty-seven 
so-called character-building agencies that 
function on a national scale, were the 
Y. M. C. A., Y. W. C. A., Boy Scouts, 
Girl Scouts, and Camp Fire Girls. Ail 
these organizations codperated in the 
critical examination of their place and 
activities as they function in rural life, 
rural in the case being places of five 
thousand or less. 

The material was gathered “‘in a series 
of field investigations made community by 
community in fifty-three counties taken 


from all sections of the United States.” 
The data are statistical and testimonial. 
Some of the discoveries are particularly 
significant and illustrate adequately cer- 
tain problems of farm life. Thus com- 
munities and counties, where the organi- 
zation is on a county basis, are more often 
organized by pressure from the outside 
than from a recognition of a need from 
within; work in suburban territory is 
overdone; smaller incorporated places and 
the youth in the isolated farm homes are 
relatively neglected; and ‘‘the least needy 
places, on the whole, are most frequently 
organized."’ Likewise the agencies ap- 
peared to lack a clean-cut knowledge re- 
garding their purposes. The result was 
that there was often competition and 
conflict between the different agencies in 
the same territory. But on the whole the 
organizations appear to be performing a 
genuine service. 

To overcome the difficulties that are 
prevalent, and to reach the village and 
farm youth as these workers profess to do, 
the author offers a number of suggestions 
which may be summed up in a few words. 
These are codrdination; codperation; in 
some cases, integration; and extension. 

Bruce MEtvin. 

Cornell University. 


HISTORY AS A DEBUNKING AGENCY 


W. REX CRAWFORD 


History anv Sociat Inreviicence. By Harry Elmer 
Barnes. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1926, xii, 


$97 PP. $5.00. 


Professor Barnes, after giving our minds 
an abundance to feed upon in several 
recent books, has here gathered up some- 
what more than twelve baskets full of 
succulent fragments. That they are frag- 
ments, essays assembled from the files of 


many periodicals and contributions to the 
Encyclopedia Americana is still evident, 
but even the mélanges of Mr. Barnes are 
unfailingly stimulating summaries and 
syntheses of the best modern knowledge. 

Back of extended but always pertinent 
quotation and the inevitable repetition, 
one discerns a central idea that gives 
unity as well as permanent value to 
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History and Social Intelligence. Mr. 
Barnes has himself provided us with this 
guiding thread to the wide range of sub- 
covered. “Probably the greatest 
service which history can render to 
mankind . . . . is to aid us in gradually 


weakening that solemn and unreasoning 


reverence towards the cultures and in- 
stitutions of the past which is the 
chief cause of that distressing con- 
temporary lack of competence and in- 
sight everywhere i= evidence in man’s 
seeming inability to cope with the issues 
that confront him. We have built up a 
vast body of saving knowlege in the last 
century which would, in all probability, 
be relatively adequate to equip man to 
deal with the unparalleled complexities 
and the difficult problems of contemporary 
society; yet little of this is actually 
available for practical exploitation be- 
cause of the paralyzing influence of the 
octopus of the past.”’ 

If for many modern thinkers Progress 
plays something of the rdle once played 
by the concept of God (and there may be, 
of course, as much superstition associated 
with the one as with the other), the 
modernist must have his Devil, too. The 
forces of reaction are the modern counter- 
part of his Satanic Majesty. Those well 
meaning persons in whom this demonic 
spirit is embodied would close our minds 
to that truth about the past which shall 
make us free of its trammels and permit 
us to apply our best knowledge and 
our best intelligence to the problem of 
civilization. 

The contribution of the historian in this 
juncture is obvious. His ‘‘futile and 
irrelevant’’ pseudo-science has failed in 
many respects. ‘The two chief defects 
in historical writing . . . . have been an 
excessive emphasis on national political 
and military history, excluding social 
economic and intellectual factors, and an 


inaccurate and partisan statement of the 
unduly stressed political and military 
history."’ Mr. Barnes points out to 
what extent the historian has been putting 
his house in order and what purpose the 
New History may serve. History must 
become a social science, and must, willy- 
nilly, be made useful. 

‘Once history is viewed as the record of 
the progress of human knowledge, the 
genesis and alteration of world outlook, 
and the growth of culture and institu- 
tions, it immediately becomes apparent 
that it can offer to the social scientist and 
philosopher a large amount of cogent in- 
formation, and can do much to give him 
an intelligent orientation towards the 
present and future of human society. 
Nothing else has ever proved so obstruc- 
tive to a civilized attitude towards the 
present and future state of man as the 
current misconceptions with respect to 
the human past. 

‘An accurate and intelligently con- 
ceived history can dispel these common 
illusions and free the human mind for a 
courageous and realistic grappling with 
the varied and complex set of problems 
which face us today.”’ 

The changes which might be brought 
about by the historically minded liberal 
need not be feared. It is only through 
doubters and nonconformists, regarded 
commonly as criminal by the herd of their 
time, that progress has been made. With 
society's brakes working with their pres- 
ent automatic efficiency, the liberal will 
certainly be unable to make us progress at 
a dangerously high speed. 

It is entirely fitting that such a thesis 
be illustrated as Mr. Barnes has done, by 
acute analyses of those periods in our 
past that we idolize to our present un- 
doing, those sacred words, nationalism 
and democracy, that are ahove discussion, 
and two widely accepted myths of today, 
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the myth of inherent Nordic superiority 
and ‘‘the popular conception which has 
got abroad in this country as to the pre- 
eminent intellectual caliber, herculean 
courage, personal integrity, statesmanlike 
qualities, and broad vision of Mr. Cool- 
idge."’ This latter the author feels 
obliged to treat as he considers it the 
greatest obstacle to social intelligence, 
the greatest single evidence of our lack of 
collective intelligence in the United States 
today. 

Of all the hindrances to continued prog- 
ress, perhaps the most indefensible is the 
mass of pernicious and false beliefs in the 
minds of the people. It is only by reading 
History and Social Intelligence that one can 
get any adequate idea of the audacity and 
thoroughness of the debunking of America 
that the new historian will accomplish if 
we give him a hearing. Conventional but 
erroneous ideas concerning almost every 
period of our history are given their 
coup de grace. The fathers are exhibited as 
human beings rather than demigods. The 
unflattering origins and insignificant di- 
mensions of the War of 1812 are revealed, 
as well as the colossal waste of contem- 
porary warfare. The now celebrated arti- 
cle on World War Guilt is included. The 
author, without becoming petty, has 
succeeded in affording many delights to 
the scornful, and moreover is often nobly 
constructive. 

While the present reviewer has the 
greatest sympathy with the point of view 
and a very enthusiastic admiration for the 
presentation of Mr. Barnes, he cannot 
deny that the book will raise up enemies to 
itself. Those who are out of sympathy 
with the newer developments of which Mr. 
Barnes is so notable an exemplar will seize 
upon minor points as excuses for attacks. 
Forceful utterance is likely to be. over- 
statement. Is the following one? Among 
the references to the fathers of our country, 
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one finds: **. . the framers of the 
Constitution, most of whom McMaster, 
Beard and Smith have shown to be well 
fitted from the standpoint of political 
morality for the office of mayor in a con- 
temporary American municipality or for 
state committeemen in a modern party 
organization. We may accept the verdict 
of Jefferson that they averaged well for 
their generation, but could be matched for 
ability and vastly excelled as to political 
knowledge by any subsequent generation 
in American history.’’ Certainly one 
would never learn from our author that 
Beard has written: ‘‘It is not merely 
patriotic pride that compels one to assert 
that never in the history of assemblies has 
there been a convention of men richer in 
political experience and in practical 
knowledge, or endowed with a pro- 
founder insight into the springs of human 
action and the intimate essence of govern- 
ment.’’ (Beard, American Government 
and Politics, New and Revised edition, 
PP: 44-45.) 

Such caviling over details apart, we 
may applaud the appearance of a book 
which attempts a more important task 
than the remedying of that neglect of the 
classics by America which Ezra Pound has 
lamented with the aid of so many ex- 
clamation marks; it is a book which, if 
read by the millions or even hundreds of 
thousands who will never read it, would 
clear the way for an application of science 
to human destiny such as might make real 
that dream of Hardy's. 


“Consciousness the will informing 
Till it fashion all things fair." 


G. Srantey Hatt. By Lorine Pruette. New York: 
D. Appleton and Company, 1926, xi, 266 pp. 
$2.50. 


Every one who knew G. Stanley Hall in 
the flesh and a multitude of those who 
have only heard of him will find pleasure 
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and profit in reading Miss Pruette’s 
beautifully told story. It is no simple 
task to delineate the character of so 
versatile a genius, so many-faceted a mind, 
as was the creator and long-time president 
of Clark University. But the author has 
succeeded in presenting a veritable photo- 
graph. Her picture, indeed, has in it just 
that artistic touch of idealization which 
produces a realism more true than a bald 
reality. Hall had the gift of genius and 
Miss Pruette has caught the inner essence 
of that genius in her designation ‘‘play- 
boy."’ He roamed widely over the fields 
of deeper human interest, with an insatia- 
ble curiosity and an almost adolescent 
eagerness, illuminating a multitude of 
problems and obscuring some, solving few. 
Not a genuine scientist, he was a rare com- 
bination of orator, preacher, man of let- 
ters and scholar. Withal he was cer- 
tainly one of the greatest teachers of all 
time. The rare qualities of his person- 
ality, his strength and his weakness, are 
portrayed by the author with marked 
literary skill and charm. 
Frank H. Hankins. 
Smith College. 


Psycootocy AND Poxrrics and Other Essays. By 
W. H. R. Rivers. With a prefatory note by G. 
Elliot Smith and an Appreciation by C. S. Myers. 
New York: Harcourt, Brace & Company, 1923, vii, 
181 pp. $3.75. 


Dr. Rivers was one of the most brilliant 


| scholars of this generation. He not only 


did excellent research work but he pos- 
sessed, in addition, the marks of the in- 
ventive genius. That is to say, he had 
much of the creative artist as well as the 
rigid laboratory scientist in his make-up. 
In physiology he did signal work on 
problems of fatigue, of the influence of 
alcohol and drugs on conduct and the like. 
In psychology his contributions ranged 
all the way from experimental investiga- 
tions in vision and psycho-physics to 
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social psychology. In medicine he did 
much work in the field of mental disorders 
especially during the World War and is 
responsible, in part, for the rather sensible 
reception of psycho-analysis in Great 
Britain. And not least of h’s contribu- 
tions to modern science has been his work 
in anthropology. His part in the Torres 
Straits expedition, his study of the Todas 
and his important work on the social 
organization of primitive peoples have 
made substantial contributions to our 
understanding of the life of native peoples. 

Like other men of inventive turn of 
mind, however, Dr. Rivers was given to 
the development of theories which, 
though brilliant, were often open to serious 
question from more skeptical men of 
slower experimental attitude. This was 
his handicap and toward the end of life, 
he became entangled in Elliot Smith's 
theories of cultural diffusion in anthropol- 
ogy which vitiated much of his later 
anthropological work. In the present 
compilation of papers several of these 
faults come to light. 

The first three papers: ‘Psychology and 
Politics,’’ ‘‘Instinct in Relation to So- 
ciety’’ and ‘“The Concept of the Morbid in 
Sociology’’ belong together and give the 
author's view of the intimate contribution 
which psychology must offer political 
practice. The balance of the papers in 
this volume are selected from addresses 
given at different times. 

In this opening paper, the author indi- 
cates that the older individual psychology 
has really very little to offer the social 
sciences. We must go into the concrete 
aspects of social living as did Graham 
Wallas in his ‘‘Human Nature and Poli- 
tics’’ if we are to uncover the facts of 
psychology which are important in social 
control. We must use both statistical 


analysis of collective data and also qualita- 
tive interpretations. Two types of social 
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behavior which Rivers was concerned 
with at the time the paper was first given 
are used for illustrations. The first had 
to do with the “behavior of the com- 
mittee which is so prominent in the 
mechanism of government; the other is 
the behavior associated with bureau- 
cracy."’ What is the psychology of com- 
mittee opinion? What are the psycho- 
logical effects of bureaucracy on the offi- 
cials of government and upon the popu- 
lace? What is the relation of the bureau- 
crat to the inferiority defense mechanism 
seen in the morbid personality? What is 
the relation of ‘‘red tape’’ to the uncon- 
scious ceremonials of the neurotic? These 
are some of the issues which Dr. Rivers 
raises in his opening chapter. 

Chapter II on the instincts in relation to 
society reviews Rivers theory of the dis- 
tinction between the older and newer 
neural structures which give rise respec- 
tively to the unconscious, instinctive life, 
this is the field of the protopathic senses, 
and the intelligent, the “‘witting’’ life 
which is associated with the epicritic 
senses. The original crowd or group was 
a mass life without leaders and was 
driven by instinct, i. ¢., it was under the 
control of the lower and older sensibilities. 
Only iater did the higher group life arise, 
controlled by leadership and under the 
domination of the intelligence. In the 
leaderless group, suggestion plays a promi- 
nent part, in the more intelligent group 
life, faith in a leader or principle operates 
to control us. On the basis of these 
foundations there is a discussion of the 
“herd instinct,’’ the form of which at the 
outset was a communism. And leader- 
ship when it did arise developed out of 
the relation of the child to the father- 
image—a notion which, no doubt, Rivers 
borrowed from Freud, though he does not 
say so. 

The third chapter dealing with the 
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morbid as a concept for sociology is 
given over largely to a criticism of Gins. 
berg’s attack on the organic view of 
society. While damage has been done by 
loose phrasing about group minds and 
group consciousness, Rivers thinks that 
Ginsberg goes altogether to the other 
extreme. In contrast to Ginsberg’s con- 
tention that the organic theory over- 
emphasizes the unity of society in analogy 
to the individual, Rivers points out that 
the individual organism is not the unity 
which Ginsberg imagines and hence much 
of his criticism, on this score, is ineffec- 
tive. Secondly, the criticism that society 
is infinitely complex and hence can not be 
analogous to an individual organism 
reveals ignorance of the complexity of 
the higher animal forms including man. 
Thirdly, Ginsberg says that to consider 
society as an organism ignores the element 
of conflict and disharmony in society. 
Upon this latter point Rivers makes his 
principle discussion. He shows that the 
human organism is exactly given over to 
disharmony, conflict and dissociation. 
Furthermore, the conflict and dislocation 
of society is not only analogous to the 
matter in the individual, actually in mob 
action and elsewhere, the individuals 
participating are genuine victims of dis- 
sociation. So, too, repression in the 
individual produces conflicts and dissocia- 
tions and social repression likewise pro- 
duces explosions or outbreaks which 
take the form of revolution and other 
anti-social conduct. 

Chapter IV on socialism and human 
nature is a brief statement on the problem 
of whether there is any genuine basis in 
the individual mechanism which makes 
socialism likely. Rivers shows that cet- 
tain primitive peoples are decidedly com- 
munistic, and yet indicates the decidedly 
individualistic trend of our Europeaa 
civilization. It is just possible that com- 
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munism belongs to the lower, instinctive 
stage of development, individualism to a 
later. Yet, the author remains tentative 
to the end and leaves the reader with little 
else than a series of examples and com- 
ments indicating the difficulty of an- 
swering this question at present. 

The address on ‘‘Education and Mental 
Hygiene’’ which comprises the next 
chapter is very typical of the broad- 
minded, sympathetic Rivers. Drawing 
upon a wealth of experience and knowl- 
edge, he indicates the problems of educa- 
tion from the standpoint of the whole 
personality, rather than from the angle of 
special subject to be learned. He analyzes 
the typical teachers of two sorts: dogmatic 
or impartially sympathetic. The real aim 
of education is not to make men into 
wooden pegs fitting nicely into the struc- 
ture of society but to make them critical, 
intelligent beings capable of rational 
social co-operation. 

Chapter VI is entitled *“The Aims of 
Ethnology."’ This chapter reveals to us 
our author as anthropologist after he had 
come under the influence of the Elliot 
Smith view of universal diffusion. In 
contrast to the usual skepticism of Rivers, 
this paper reveals a rather complete ac- 
ceptance of anthropological presumption 
without a realization of its limitations 
and that much of it is in the nature of 
special pleading and some of it, such as the 
alleged evidence from Central and South 
America, downright fallacious. 

This is not the place to review the con- 
troversy between the extreme diffusionists 
and those who represent a more moderate 
view as represented in the work of Boas, 
Lowie, Goldenweiser, Kroeber and others, 
but it does seem regrettable that a man of 
Rivers’ insight should have been led into 
such an extreme position. One wonders if 
he had lived longer if he would not in time 
have again altered his views to a more 
conservative position. 
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Following this final paper by Rivers, 
the editor, Dr. Smith, has inserted a 
short chapter himself on ‘Ethnology and 
Psychology’ in which he takes Freud and 
Jung to task for their dabbling in 
anthropology in an effort to find support 
for the psycho-analytic doctrine. Just 
why this insert should occur here could 
only be known by an understanding of the 
motivation of the editor himself. Cer- 
tainly its appearance in the present volume 
is gratuitous. 

The final section of the volume contains 
a very ably written appreciation of the 
influence of Dr. Rivers on psychology by 
Professor Myers. 

The papers in this book, while sugges- 
tive, are decidedly of inferior merit to the 
major writings of Dr. Rivers. Evidently 
his intention was to re-write and to edit 
some of them at least before submitting 
them for publication. It is somewhat 
unfortunate that the latter writing of so 
brilliant a man should, here, as in his 
“Social Organization,’’ fall into the 
hands of men who are so given to special 
pleading as are Dr. Elliot Smith and 
Professor W. J. Perry. 

Kimsatt Younc. 

University of Wisconsin. 





Brues: An Antnotocy. Edited by W. C. Handy. 
New York: A. and C. Boni, 1926. 180pp. $3.50. 


The blues present the unique spec- 
tacles of a form of Negro folk song 
becoming the most important single 
type of popular song in America. Every 
people has its melancholy songs, but the 
Negro blues are in a class to themselves. 
Their plaintiveness, their humor, and 
their music have saved them from the 
graveyard of most folk songs. 

About 1910, W. C. Handy, a Memphis 
Negro who had unusual musical talent and 
an appreciative ear for folk tunes, began 
making popular songs from the fragments 
of these elusive folk blues. Beginning 
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with Memphis Blues, which is still a 
favorite, he has continued to the present 
day to interpret the blues. Lately a 
host of white as well as colored musicians 
have been exploiting the blues, but un- 
fortunately very few of them have any- 
thing like Handy’s ability to develop folk 
themes into popular themes and still keep 
the real blues flavor in both words and 
music. The fact is, about two-thirds of 
the modern blues are not indigo except in 
title. 

Blues begins with an excellent twenty- 
five page introduction by Abbe Niles. 
Niles discusses the folk blues as verse and 
as music, tells how Handy began to culti- 
vate the folk product, how the blues grew, 
and their influence on modern music. 
Niles’ theory of the ‘‘blue note’’ will not 
entirely satisfy those who hold that the 
thought and not the music is the chief 
characteristic of the blues, but he has 
developed it interestingly. 

Next there is a series of notes to the 
collection of blues. Brief histories of the 
origin of each song, its relation, if any, to 
folk songs, etc., are presented here. Then 
come the words and music of fifty blues 
selections, ranging from a few nearly pure 
folk blues collected by Handy to George 
Gershwin’s Rhapsody in Blue. 

While the chief appeal of this book will 
be to musicians and blues lovers who may 
now have the cream of the blues in one 
book suitable for the piano, I am sure that 
folk song students will also find them- 
selves using it a great deal. The book is 
bound colorfuliy and is uniquely illus- 
trated by Covarrubias. 

Other evidences that the blues have 
lately begun to attract the attention of 
students of folk song and of Negro art 
will be found in the articles by Carl Van 
Vechten in Vanity Fair, August, 1925, and 
March, 1926; Miss Scarborough’s Chap- 
ter on the blues in her On the Trail of Negro 


Folk Songs; and Chapter II of Odum and 
Johnson's Negro Workaday Songs. 
Guy B. Jonnson. 
University of North Carolina. 


TEMPERAMENT AND Race. By S. D. Proteus and 
Majorie E. Babcock. Boston: Richard Badger, 
1926. 364 pp. $3.00. 


Temperament and Race is an excursion 
into a field which has been little explored 
but which is likely going to become the 
next great arena of psychological inves- 
tigation. The failure of the intelligence 
tests to give us anything more than a fairly 
good idea of a person's ability in ‘book 
learning’’ is forcing psychologists to 
turn to that vague and uncharted realm 
of human motivation commonly called 
temperament. Several interesting begin- 
nings have already been made. Miss 
Downey's will-temperament tests helped 
to draw attention to the possibilities of 
applying the scientific method to the 
study of temperament. 

Porteus and Babcock have ventured still 
further and have attacked the problem of 
racial differences in temperament. They 
have used Hawaii as their laboratory. 
Here Americans, Hawaiians, Japanese, 
Chinese, Portugese, Spanish, Filipinos 
and others have mingled in one of the 
greatest melting pots known to history. 
An excellent place, indeed, to observe the 
various expressions of racial traits. 

Part I of the book is a brief statement on 
the importance of racial studies. Part II 
is a condensed historical survey of the 
chief races now in Hawaii. Hawaiians, 
Chinese, Japanese, Portugese, and Fili- 
pinos are considered. All except che 
first named were imported as laborers, 
all began life in Hawaii under conditions 
about equally hard, and the reactions of 
each of these peoples and their descendants 
to the Hawaiian situation have been 
different. These differences, it is thought, 
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indicate innate racial differences in the 
temperamental traits. 

Part III describes the Porteus social 
ratings scale and tells how it was adapted 
to the purpose of the study. The various 
race groups were rated by representative 
persons on the following traits: planning 
capacity, resistance to suggestion, inhibi- 
tion of impulsive action, determination, 
emotional self-control, tact, stability of 
interest, and dependability. 

Part IV is a discussion of brain develop- 
ment of races. Cranial measurements 
were made and some significant race and 
sex differences were found. The authors 
do not interpret these as reflecting differ- 
ences in intelligence but in temperament. 

Part V is a very critical discussion of the 
bearing of mental tests upon the subject 
of the mentality of races. The authors 
conclude that racial differences are not 
explicable on the basis of intellectual 
differences. Part VI is called ‘‘Psycho- 
synergic Traits of Races.’’ Further meas- 
urements were made by means of the 
Porteus maze test and again significant 
differences between races and sexes were 
found. Part VII deals with the racial 
implications growing out of the tempera- 
mental differences between the races 
studied. The chapter on ‘‘Education and 
Temperament”’ is especially recommended 
by the reviewer to those who have be- 
come so busily engaged in oiling the 
machinery of education that they have 
forgotten why the machinery is running. 

The most interesting differences con- 
firmed by the research of the authors of 
Race and Temperament ate the differences 
between Japanese and Chinese and Anglo- 
Saxons. It is regrettable, however, that 
the latter group is not discussed as 
thoroughly as the Orientals. The Japa- 
nese rate high in planning capacity, 
group cohesion, tact and the like. The 
Chinese are more individualistic, more 
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traditionalistic, more dependable, and 
less inclined to concerted action than the 
Japanese. In terms of racial efficiency, 
the Japanese seem to be the superior race 
in Hawaii; and, according to Porteus and 
Babcock, their superiority arises from 
certain hereditary traits in temperament. 
If the testing done by the authors reveals 
the truth, then they are no doubt right in 
their intimation that the future of the 
Pacific lies with Japan. 

Whatever may be said of the methods 
used and the conclusions reached by the 
authors of this book, they should be 
given credit for insisting that tempera- 
mental traits must be included in the 
testing progrem of the future. As they 
aptly say, ‘‘Whether these traits—voli- 
tional, emotional, temperamental and the 
like—should or should not be included 
under ‘intelligence’ is beside the point. 
The important thing is that even if we con- 
sider them outside the scope of intelligence 
they are of great value in individual 
adjustment and must be taken fully into 
account when we attempt to take the 
measure of aman”’ (p. 338). 

Guy B. Joxnnson. 

University of North Carolina. 


Socta, Tueortes or THE Mippte AGEs—1200-1500. 
By Bede Jarrell, O. P. Boston: Little, Brown and 
Company, 1926. ix + 280 pp. 


Until recently, the student of social 
theory has been compelled to rely upon 
comparatively inaccessible sources for a 
knowledge of the mediaeval perio’, The 
more comprehensive works on the history 
of philosophy, and the first volume of 
Dunning’s standard work on Political 
Theory have been of some assistance, as 
have also the best general treatises on 
mediaeval history, but illuminating inter- 
pretations of mediaeval social thought as a 
special object of inquiry have been lack- 
ing. Social scientists may, therefore, 
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congratulate themselves on the publica- 
tion of this very able and readable account 
of the social thought of the Middle Ages 
by Father Jarrell. 

What this book tends to reveal, more 
clearly, perhaps, than any previous ac- 
count, is the general point of view and 
method of the social theorists of the 
Middle Ages. The earliest stage in the 
development of social thought of which 
we have knowledge may be said to be 
characterized by the attempt to render 
the world of experience intelligible 
through the agency of myth. The savage 
and the barbarian seek to make them- 
selves at home in their world by ascribing 
its less obvious phenomena to the will and 
activity of anthropomorphic deities. The 
so-called classical period found its guid- 
ance in the metaphysics of Plato, who, 
with his disciples, sought to discover the 
inner essences or qualities of things, by 
the apprehension of which one might 
attain a consistent attitude in the face 
of the complexities and riddles of the 
empirical world. On the other hand, the 
scholars, moralists, and statesmen of the 
Middle Ages attempted to discover and to 
formulate a comprehensive but unified 
body of moral law which should be con- 
sistent with the theological preconcep- 
tions of the times. It is the history of 
this attempt which Father Jarrell has 
described. Confronted with the diffi- 
culties and conflicts of the actual social 
world, the mediaeval student asked, 
What is the rule or moral principle which 
should determine our conduct in this 
matter? 

It remained for a later generation of 
students to develop an indirect method of 
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dealing with practical social and moral 
problems by investigating the natural 
forces and processes which determine what 
may be expected and what can be done ina 
certain type of contingency. The social 
thought of the Middle Ages, therefore, is 
not social science; it is historically ante- 
cedent to the development of the scientific 
method in application to social problems. 
To acquire an appreciative insight into 
these earlier groping movements which 
led ultimately to the development of 
modern social science is, however, prob- 
ably one of the best ways of arriving at an 
adequate understanding of the problems 
and demands of the scientific point of 
view. It should also be said that Father 
Jarrell’s little book is valuable simply as 
history. Furthermore, so able an inter- 
pretation of the moral ideals and code of a 
period with reference to the economic 
conditions is itself a contribution to social 
science. The place of moral rules and 
ideals in collective behavior and social 
control constitutes one of the important 
topics for scientific investigation. 

The book is arranged topically rather 
then chronologically; the nine chapters 
deal with such subjects as “Law,” 
“Education,”’ ‘‘Slavery,"” and ‘‘Prop- 
erty.”" The chapter on “Christendom,” 
in which the author traces the genesis and 
decay of a unified religious and moral 
organization of Western Europe, is par- 
ticularly suggestive. It is possible that 
some of the allusions may be obscure for 
the reader who has not some previous ac- 
quaintance with mediaeval writings and 
authors. 

Fioyp N. House. 

University of Virginia. 
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CLASSIFIED BOOK NOTES 


BIOLOGICAL 


Micross Hunters. By Paul de Kruif. New York: 
Harcourt Brace and Company, 1926. 363 pp. $3.50. 


An absorbingly instructive account of 
eleven great masters and heroes in the 
truly glorious record of man’s conquest 
of disease through the acquisition of 
bacteriological knowledge. The story of 
Antony Leeuwenhoek, the inventor of 
microscopes and the first microbe hunter, 
has been told before but never with such 
realistic humanism. He was ‘‘a queer 
old duck’’ much worth knowing. But 
his successors from Spallanzani through 
Pasteur, Koch, and Metchnikoff to Walter 
Reed and Paul Ehrlich are all entitled to 
have their names enrolled among the 
heroes of that new scientific revelation 
which will in due time make man a little 


lower than the angels and the earth a near 


paradise. 
ECONOMIC 


Germany's Inpustr1at Revivat. By Sir Philip 
Dawson. New York: The Macmillan Company, 
1926. Pp. xi, 266. : 


An authoritative account of the in- 
dustrial and financial history of Germany 
since the war, with a discussion of fiscal 
and economic policies and of such social 
programs as working class insurance, 
pensions, medical benefits, and the em- 
ployment of women and children. It is an 
interesting story of the ravages of infla- 
tion, the processes of recovery, and the 
remarkable progress and growing com- 
petition of the reconstructed and reor- 
ganized German industries. 


Essar D'INTRODUCTION CRITIQUE A 'Erups pe w’ 
Economie Parimrrive. Les Tuforms pve K. 
Buscusr et t'Eranotociz Moperne. By Olivier 
Leroy. Paris: Librairie Orientaliste Paul Geuth- 
ner, 1925. 137 pp. 20 frs. 

A criticism of the views of Karl Buecher 


and the orthogenetic ethnologists in the 
light of present views of social origins. 
Family, property, separation of the sexes 
and the division of labor, work, exchange, 
and the domestication of animals con- 
stitute the subject matter of most of the 
study. 


Pucasus, oR Prostems op TraNsporTATION. By 
J. F. C. Fuller. New York: E. P. Dutton and 
Company, 1926. 87 pp. $1.00 


The book makes stimulating reading: 
and the author is probably quite right in 
emphasizing the importance to the trans- 
portation of the future of the trackless 
vehicle—a development from the tank as 
used in the World War. Colonel Fuller 
assumes the further extension of aerial 
traffic, but his chief hope lies in the 
introduction of the caterpillar tractor as a 
supplement to, and in some cases a sub- 
stitute for, the railroad. 


Tue Lorps CoMMIsstIONER OF TRADE AND PLANTATIONS 
CommMonty KNown 4s THE Boarp or TRADE. 
Bu Arthur Herbert Basye. New Haven: Yale 
University Press, 1925. 240 pp. $2.50. 


The purpose of this monograph is not 
so much to present new material as to 
make clear the part played by the Board 
of Trade in colonial affairs. The story 
gives us considerable insight into the 
politics of the period, the office of the 
first lord of trade being one sought after 
with eagerness, and its importance vary- 
ing with the character and the political 
connections of its incumbent. 


Emprorves’ RepresgNTATION IN Coat Miungs. A 
Srupy or THE INpustriat RepresENTATION PLAN 
or THE Cororapo Furi anp Iron Company. 
By Ben M. Selekman and Mary Van Klecck. 
New York, Russell Sage Foundation, 1924. Pp. 
XXXV, 454- 
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Emptoyves’ RepreseNTaTION IN Street Works. A 
Srupy or tHe Inpusrriat RepreseNTATION PLAN 
or THE Minnequa Street Works or THE CoLoraDo 
Furt anp Iron Company. By Ben M. Selekman. 
New York, Russell Sage Foundation, 1924. Pp. 


293- 


These two studies discuss the operation 
of one of the earliest and most famous 
of the so-called “‘employee representation 
plans,’’ or company unions: the ‘‘Rocke- 
feller Plan,’’ as operated by the Colorado 
Fuel and Iron Company since 1915 in its 
coal mines and since 1916 in its steel works 
at Pueblo. The study which treats of the 
coal mines is the longer of the two and 
was evidently considered by the Founda- 
tion as the more important. Both studies 
are based on several trips to Colorado, 
which included expeditions to the field, 
detailed interviews with all concerned, 
and submitting the manuscript afterward 
for verification and emendation. 


Lasor Prosiems: A Book or Martgriats ror THEIR 
Srupy. By Edgar S. Furniss. Houghton, Mifflin, 
1925. Pp. 621. 

This book is a text based on selections 
from monographs which deal with special 
branches of the main subject. The au- 
thors (Mr. Furniss has been aided by 
Lawrence R. Guild) have written passages 
to connect these selections with each 
other, and where the monograph material 
at their disposal has left gaps, they have 
contributed articles of their own. The 
result is not a patch-work; it is a well- 
woven tissue. 


ETHICAL AND RELIGIOUS 


Jesus tat Man. By Victor E. Harlow. Oklahoma 
City: Harlow Publishing Company, 1924. 256 
pp: $2.00. 


The book does not contribute anything 
new to the existing books about the life 
of Jesus, but the author is consistent with 
his avowed purpose ‘‘to reproduce as far 


as is possible in form intelligible to the 
readers of our time, vhe real physical, 
and mental life of the man Jesus, who 
actually walked and talked with men.” 


Tue Curist1aAN Bevigr in IMMORTALITY IN THE “.IGHT 
or Mopsrn Tuovcnt. By James H. Snowden, 
New York: The Macmillan Company, 1925. 
180 pp. $1.50. 


This volume accepts the results of 
higher criticism in theology, and evolu- 
tion in science and seeks to prove both 
theories as abettors to the belief in the 
continuance of life after death. Instinct 
and the resurrection of Christ also come 
in this same category. 


REuIGIONs oF THE Emprre. A CoNFERENCE ON SomE 
Livinc Renicions Wirnin THE Emprre. Edited 
by William L. Hare. New York: The Macmillan 


Company, 1925. 519 pp- $4.50. 

From September 22 to October 3, 1924 
there was held at London a religious con- 
ference under the auspices of the School 
of Oriental Studies of the University of 
London and the Sociological Society. 
This volume, which is a genuinely valuable 
contribution to the literature of com- 
parative religions, comprises the addresses 
on Hinduism, Islamism, Buddhism, 
Chinese Religion, various Modern Move- 
ments, Primitive Religions, and the Psy- 
chology and Sociology of Religions. 


A Practican Farra. By Harold Anson. The 
Century Company, 1926. Pp. xv + 194. 


The author who is a liberal Anglican 
preacher and faith-healer contributes a 
vital and brilliant re-statement from the 
standpoint of a churchman and mystic. 


GEOGRAPHICAL 


Tue Conqusst or Braz. By Roy Nash. New 
York: Harcourt Brace and Company, 1926. xvi, 


438 pp- $5.00. 
If you are interested in the tremendous 
power of geographical influences you will 
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find here many convincing illustrations. 
So also if you are interested in such bio- 
logical problems as natural selection in 
man, race mixture, race equality, racial 
immunity, etc. Equally interesting are 
his illustrations of the persistence of 
types, of the age-old roots of popular 
superstitions and practices, and of the 
salutary and revolutionary effects of the 
applications of science vo life. The au- 
thor closes in an optimistic tone. Tropi- 
cal diseases and climate will be conquered; 
also the Amazon jungle; a territory equal 
to the United States in size and the richest 
in virgin wealth of any on the globe will 
be populated. Then Brazil will be able 
to speak to Uncle Sam in terms of self- 
conscious equality. 


A Tour 1 Iretanp. By Arthur Young. London: 
Cambridge University Press, 1925. Pp. xxii, 244 
7s 6d. 


Arthur Young’s Tour of Ireland has been 
a much quoted work since its first ap- 
pearance in 1780 and is still the best 
authority on Irish economic, especially 
agricultural, conditions of that period. 
It is here republished with notes and an 
index by the lecturer in modern history 
at Trinity College, Dublin. It is full of 
interesting, curious and significant facts 
and comments. 


A Year or Propnesyinc. By H. G. Wells. New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1925. x, 352 
Pp. $2.50. 


This volume is in no sense a book of 
the first importance: it is the kind of 
book, however, that could be written 
only by a writer of nearly the first im- 
portance--the kind of book that gets 
buried in the collected editions of first- 
rate authors like a streak of imperfectly 
metamorphosed limestone in a bed of 
marble, and is read, if read at all, for the 
sake of the big things the man has done. 
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Made up as it is of a series of weekly 
journalistic articles, it is not on the level, 
naturally, of ‘‘First and Last Things’’ or 
‘*The Outline of History." 


HISTORICAL 


Traty Unper Mussouin1. By William Bolitho. 
New York: The Macmillan Company, 1926. 
129 pp. $2.00. 


If any one thinks Italy is a land of even 
tolerable freedom he should read this book 
by the European correspondent of the 
New York World. He will find therein a 
vivid account of the rise of Fascism and the 
extremes of a boastful capitalism com- 
pensating for its fears by an ostentatious 
bravado and soothing them by a heartless 
repression of all opposition. But this 
is not a dispassionate account, it has the 
slap-dash of an irritated newspaper man 
and must be discounted accordingly. 


Russia. By Nicholas Makeev and Valentine O'Hara. 
New York: Scribner's Sons, 1925. 346 pp. $3.00. 


This book, one of the Modern World 
series, under the editorship of H. A. L. 
Fisher, is on the whole the most complete 
and satisfactory account of the new 


Russia which has yet appeared in English. 


Guimwz to THE Prinrep Mareriats ror ENGLIsH 
Soctan aND Economic History. By Judith Blow 
Williams. New York: Columbia University, 
1926. 2 vols., I, 535, Il, 653, pp. $10.00. 


An exhaustive bibliography of English 
and American sources arranged chron- 
ologically according to date of publica- 
tion under subject headings. 


History or THe Puiipines. By David P. Barrows. 
Revised edition, New York: World Book Com- 


pany, 1924. 393 pp. $1.60. 


Tae Unrrep Srates AND THE Patippines. By D. R. 
Williams. Garden City. Doubleday, Page and 


Company, 1924. 325 pp. $3.00. 
The “History of the Philippines’ is 
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the outstanding text book on Philippine 
history written for use in the Philippine 
Schools. Being written primarily for the 
Filipinos undoubtedly accounts for the 
fact that approximately three-fourths of 
the book is devoted to the history of the 
Filipino people from the Malayan migra- 
tion from south-eastern Asia, to the over- 
throw of Spanish domination. 

“The United States and the Philip- 
pines,’’ written by the Secretary of the 
Philippine Commission, who has spent 
twenty years in the islands, will be wel- 
comed by those desiring to secure ac- 
curate, first-hand information from an 
unbiased source. 


JURISTIC 


Human Conpucr anp THe Law. By Mary C. Love. 
Menasha, Wis.: George Banta Publishing Com- 


pany, 1925. xi, 318 p. $3.00. 


The writer of this book has brought 
together some psychological and legal 
knowledge with the purpose of showing 
the action of individuals in society and the 
resultant contacts with the law. 


METHODOLOGICAL 


American Vittacers. By C. Luther Fry. New 
York: George H. Doran Company, 1926. 201 pp. 
$2.50. 


A unique, comprehensive and hence- 
forth indispensable study of the twelve 
millions of Americans living in over 18,000 
villages. It shows these population in- 
creasing, tells what they do, who they 
are, what peculiarities they manifest and 
how they fit into the complex of American 
life. 


Lz Sourparisme. By Charles Bouglé. Paris: Mar- 
cel Giard and Company, Second edition. 1924. 8 fr. 


Discusses the doctrine of Solidarism 
first objectively in its origin, its conditions 


or bases, its possibilities of reform as a 
rectification of individualism, and finally 
its fruitfulness as a factor of social educa- 
tion (Ch. 6). 


POLITICAL 


Niacara IN Poxrtics. By James Mavor. New York: 
E. P. Dutton and Company, 1925, 255 pp. $2.00. 


To those who are interested in the prob- 
lem of public ownership and operation of 
public utilities, either as an academic 
question or one of practical administra- 
tion, this book is heartily recommended. 
Not because it is an objective presentation 
of the problem, for it is anything but that. 
Professor Mavor set himself the task of 
rendering an indictment against govern- 
ment operation (which he considers a 
reversion in policy to the period when 
private capital was not available for in- 
vestment in large scale enterprises) by 
telling the story of the Ontario Hydro- 
Electric Commission. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL 


Tue Unsrasre Cuitp: AN INTERPRETATION OF 
PsycnopatHy as A Source or Unpaancep Bz- 
HAVIOR IN ABNORMAL AND TROUBLESOME CHIL- 
DREN. By Florence Mateer, A.M., Ph.D. New 
York, Appleton and Company, 1924. Pp. 471. 


This book evidences on the part of the 
author earnest and competent work as a 
clinician, and it contains, along with a 
mass of dull, futile, repetitious, ill-com- 
posed and occasionally inconsistent, ques- 
tionable or obscure materials, some 
chapters and paragraphs of real merit, a 
few of which are less familiar to informed 
social workers than the rest. 


SOCIOLOGICAL 


Tue Expansion or Rurat Lire. By James Mickel 
Williams. New York: A. A. Knopf, 1926. xvi, 
346 pp- 

This book is a continuation of Our Rural 
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Heritage which was published in 1925. 
Taken together the two volumes consti- 
tute a work for which the author has 
appropriately suggested the sub-title, 
“The Social Psychology of Rural De- 
velopment.’’ Both are excellent analyses 
of rural life. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


History or Ancrsnt AND Megprevat Putrosornr. 
By Horation W. Dresser. New York: Thomas Y. 
Crowell Company, 1926. 338 pp. $2.50. 


Dresser has written a brief systematic 
and suggestive text for the study of philo- 
sophical thought for the two thousand 
years from the sixth century onwards. 
It has the immense advantage of being 
clean-cut and should prove to be a highly 
useful introduction to what is too often a 
dry and meaningless college course. 


Franca Paitosopaigs or THE Romantic Psriop. By 
George Boas. Baltimore, The Johns Hopkins 
Press, 1925. 325 pp. 


The work by Boas is an intimate and 
detailed study of French philosophers 
during the first half of the last century. 
It is marked by an emphasis on the cor- 
relation of philosophical opinion with the 
major problems of the political and social 
world, and by the revelation of the 
practical importance for the evolution of 
French thought and political policy of 
thinkers little known to the American 
public. 
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Tue Serrusment Parmer. By Mary Kingsbury 
Simkhovitch. Printed by the National Federation 
of Settlements, Boston, 1926. 


This booklet by the Headworker of 
Greenwich House in New York City is 
very much like a conversation with this 
experienced, able person. She indicates 
the kind of organization that one should 
strive to get in a settlement house and 
what settlement workers should do in the 
house and in the neighborhood. The 
Primer is the outcome of many years of 
work and leadership in settlement 
activity, and should be read by every 
one interested in community development. 


My Brorusr’s Face. By Dhan Gopal Mukerji. 
New York: E. P. Dutton and Company, 1924. 
vii, 367 pp. $3.00. 

**My Brother's Face’’ was written by a 
Brahmin, long domiciled and extensively 
travelled in the materialistic west. Hav- 
ing studied the industrial civilization of 
Europe and America, having attended 
classes in occidental universities, having 
married an American wife, and having ap- 
praised Christianity in its national mani- 
festations, Mr. Mukerji returned to 
India—on a visit. The present volume 
is an attempt to interpret modern India to 
his western audience. 


Banzat. By John Paris. New York: Boni and 
Liveright. 313 pp. $2-50. 
A striking picture of contemporary 
Japanese conditions of real interest to 
students of things Japanese. 





CONTRIBUTORS TO THIS NUMBER OF SOCIAL FORCES 


ENRY NOBLE McCRACKEN, Pres- 
H ident of Vassar College, has also 

an interesting article in the current 
Harper's which might well be read in 
connection with ‘John The Common 
Weal.’’ Thomas Nixon Carver, professor 
of economics in Harvard University, has 
in this number of Soctat Forcrs discussed 
some of the most important aspects of 
social-industrial relationships, answering 
in some respects previous arguments in 
Soctat Forcrs. Bruno Lasker contributes 
to this number of Soctat Forces an import- 
ant phase of this subject. We are glad 
to report upon two international group 
meetings. Miss Lucile Eaves, professor 
of social-economic research in Simmons 
College and director of the research depart- 
ment of the Women's Educational and 
Industrial Union, reports on the Sixth 
International Congress of Philosophy, 
and Mr. Jackson Davis, field agent for the 
General Education Board, reports upon a 
meeting of the Christian Mission in Africa. 
Read Bain, professor of sociology in the 
University of Washington, is a regular 
contributor to Soctat Forcgs, and Francis 
S. Wilder, now instructor in Atlanta 
University, did his researches in the In- 
stitute for Research in Social Science at 
the University of North Carolina. H. S. 
Curtis is the author of several well known 
books on play and recreation, and is 
president of the National Association. 
L. A. Boettiger of Lawrence College, in 
collaboration with Aubrey Williams, sec- 
retary of the Wisconsin State Conference 
of Social Work, has interpreted a unique 
experiment in the Wisconsin Better Cities 
Contest. In the community and neigh- 
borhood department Leroy E. Bowman, 
secretary of the National Community 
Center Association, has an excellent rep- 
resentative group in Erle Fiske Young of 
the University of Southern California, 


Helen I. Clarke of the University of Wis- 
consin, E. C. Lindeman of The New 
public and The Inquiry, Albert J. Kenne 
and S. W. Faust of the National Federa- 
tion of Settlements. Abram L. Ha 
formerly of the Urban League of Cl 
land, is doing research at Columbia U 
versity. W.S. Turner is a member of ¢ 
faculty of Shaw University at Ralei 
Robert W. Kelso of the Boston Council 
Social Agencies, formerly commissi 

of public welfare in Massachusetts, 
completing an unusually comprehensive 
volume on The Science of Public Welf. 
which is to be published in the Henry 
Holt American Social Science Series. 
This article is an adaptation from one} 
his chapters. Harriet L. Herring of t 
Institute for Research in Social Science is is 
completing this spring the first volume of 
her story of industrial social work in a 
South. A. O. Bowden is on leave a 
absence at Columbia University this” 


In the Search After Values our discus- 
sion of publishers omitted for the most — 
part special contributions of university 
presses and of such outstanding publishers — 
of purely scientific books as The Williams — 
& Wilkins Company. The university 4 
presses and the special publishers of scien- 
tific books will make a most profitable 
study in themselves. In the League of” 
Nations’ special selected list of forty, for 
instance, during the last two years, there 
were listed two volumes from The ~ 
Williams & Wilkins Company, two from — 
the University of North Carolina Press, — 
two from the University of Chicago Press; — 
while others, such as Yale University, 
were also represented. An interes 
study could be made of the university — 
presses—Yale, Princeton, Harvard, 
Chicago, Leland Stanford, University of 
North Carolina, Duke University. 
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